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FOREWORD 


Although | never met Master Wu Jyh Cherng in this lifetime, | felt a 
strong connection to him and his teachings the moment | stepped 
into the Daoist temples he had founded in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. What | experienced there was simplicity, humility and clarity — 
the virtues embodied by Daoist sages. | think that, had we met in 
person, we would certainly have become good friends. The fact that 
we did not meet in this mortal realm, however, did not diminish our 
connectedness. 

| was informed by Master Cherng’s students that he had told 
them to approach me for advice should the need arise. That ‘need’ 
occurred when he passed away several years ago, and fulfilment of 
that need emerged during my visit to Brazil in early 2008. What 
started as a casual meeting with fellow Daoist practitioners became 
a friendship with the community he had left behind in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo. 

Now, Master Cherng’s lifetime of work and teachings on Daoist 
meditation are being published in this book, and | have the honour of 
being asked to say something about it. 

First, Daoist meditation has often been cloaked in mystery and 
secrecy. As a result, much of the teachings have been 
misunderstood and practised improperly. This book presents a fresh 
and straightforward approach to Daoist meditation that integrates a 
faithful rendition of the original teachings with modern practicality 
and application. The teachings in the book are based extensively on 
the Tang Dynasty Shang Qing Patriarch St Ma Chéng Zhén’s text 
Zuo Wang Lun (Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting). Zuo Wang Lun 
is not only one of the most important Daoist texts ever written; it is 
the definitive work on the method of Daoist meditation known as Néi 
Guan (internal observation). Néi Guan as a method of meditation is 


simple and profound at the same time. It is very effective in 
diminishing discursive thinking and in dissolving the sense of the 
permanence of ego or self. Thus, St Ma Chéng Zhén titled his work 
Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting. Whether Néi Guan is practised 
simply as a way of relaxing body and mind or used as the foundation 
to enter, cultivate and stabilize stillness in the more advanced stages 
of Daoist meditation, this form of meditation is invaluable. 

Second, Master Cherng has made a monumental contribution in 
not only translating and explaining the Zuo Wang Lun but also in 
teaching Néi Guan in a practical, safe and accessible way. This text 
gives the reader a background of the language and philosophy of 
Daoism, and the clear and concise way in which the technique of Néi 
Guan is taught and guided throughout the book will give both the 
beginning student of Daoist meditation as well as adept practitioners 
a valuable path to strengthen their practice. 

When you read this book, you will not only be learning one of the 
most profound practices of Daoist meditation; most importantly, you 
will see the heart and meet the mind of the Daoist master who has 
written it. 


Eva Wong, nineteenth-generation lineage carrier of 
Xian Tian Wu Ji Mén Daoism, and practitioner of Quan 
Zhén, Kan Lun and Mao Shan Shang Qing Daoism 


DISCLAIMER 


Different people have different bodily and mental conditions, and 
when exercising meditation these differences may cause variations 
in the results obtained. For this reason neither the authors nor the 
publisher can be held responsible for any consequences of physical, 
energetic or mental harm resulting from the meditation practices 
presented and suggested in this book. 

If the reader notices any indication of indisposition or any other 
undesirable side effects, we recommend immediate interruption of 
the practice and correct guidance by a meditation master who is 
capable of monitoring the development of his disciples individually 
and guiding them in choosing the most appropriate exercise for each 
case. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


| am grateful to my Master Wu Jyh Cherng for the vow he made to 
teach Daoism and for enabling me to recount here what | learned in 
his lectures. | owe to his teachings the conduct | have pursued in 
order to complete the task with the same heart | began with. 

| am grateful to his wife, Lila Schwair, for her kind invitation to 
continue with the project of publishing the book after the passing 
away of Master Cherng, for carrying out the editing and reading 
through the first drafts of the original, and offering precious 
suggestions which enriched its contents. 

| dedicate this work to the memory of my daughter Lourdes 
Cristina, whose contribution was key to the execution and 
continuation of the project, encouraging my effort and helping me by 
reading and making suggestions in the initial phase of the work. 


Marcia Coelho de Souza 


THE USE OF PIN YIN 


Pin Yin (Han Yu [Mandarin] Pin [orthography] Yin [sound]) is a 
writing system, based on the pronunciation of characters in the 
Northern Mandarin Béi Jing dialect, that transliterates the sounds of 
ideograms and characters of the Chinese language, considered 
monosyllabic and tonal, into Western languages. Therefore, 
throughout this work, including the glossary, the reader will find 
expressions written in this romanization system, which uses specific 
symbols and signs to characterize the pronunciation in the original 
spoken language. 

The structure of the symbols follows the standard adopted by 
China in 1958 as a resource to unite the language throughout the 
whole country. This standard was also adopted by the United 
Nations in 1972 as a convention which translates the sounds of the 
Chinese language into western languages. Pin Yin has been widely 
used in the West, in the best publications and most respected 
educational establishments. 


INTRODUCTION 


Daoist Meditation is presented in two parts. In the first part, Master 
Wu Jyh Cherng (Wt Zhi Chéng) teaches the ‘Purification of the 
Heart Method of Meditation’, using words of wisdom to succinctly 
expound the guidelines of this technique. He cites the recommended 
postures for the practice, demonstrating the correct positions with 
photographs, and provides theoretical support through classic texts, 
introducing beginners to precious teachings from the ancient 
volumes of the Daoist Canon. 

In the second part, Master Cherng presents an eighth-century 
classic about meditation, Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting (Zuo 
Wang Lun), written by one of the most important Daoist masters of 
the Tang Dynasty (618-907 cE), the Patriarch ST Ma Chéng Zhén. 
Each passage is accompanied by a detailed commentary. The 
comments, which were made during lectures at the Daoist Society of 
Rio de Janeiro, were recorded and one of Master Cherng’s disciples, 
Marcia Coelho de Souza, transcribed the classes and also edited 
and adapted the texts. 

This book is compulsory reading for anyone who hopes to 
understand the philosophy that pervades oriental thinking. It is a rare 
opportunity to know an authentic Daoist work, written by a 
contemporary Daoist master, who was primarily concerned with 
preserving, through his translations, the substance of the spiritual 
principles contained in the original texts. For ease of reading, the 
male pronoun has been used throughout the book. 


Wu Jyh Cherng (1958-2004) was a Daoist High Priest (Gao Gong 
Fa Shi) and Master of Meditation, Rites and Ceremonies. He was 
born in Taiwan, Republic of China, and moved with his parents to Rio 
de Janeiro in 1973. 


His first contact with Chinese medicine, oriental arts and 
meditation was through his father, Wu Chao Hsiang (Wu Chao 
Xiang), a physician in Taiwan and Master in Tai Ji Quan (Tai Chi 
Chuan). He furthered his education in acupuncture, philosophy, 
science, art and mysticism with regular visits to the Far East, where 
he was ordained as a priest by the Dao JiaO Shi Jié Zong Miao 
(World Central Committee of Daoism) based in Taiwan. In 1991 he 
founded the Daoist Society of Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro, and acted as 
its first regent master. 

Master Cherng spread the Daoist doctrine of the Orthodox 
Unitary Order and passed on his knowledge of this tradition to his 
disciples and followers. 

A fluent speaker of Portuguese, he produced outstanding and 
precise translations of Daoist texts, enriching the Portuguese 
language with direct and comprehensive accounts of the precious 
teachings originally written in archaic Chinese. 

He translated the Dao Dé Jing, The Book of the Path and Virtue, 
by Lao Zi. He also wrote several books, such as | Ching — The 
Alchemy of Numbers, Tai Chi Chuan — The Alchemy of Movements 
and Initiation to Daoism (volumes | and Il). 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


It gives me great joy to see this book now being presented to the 
English reading audience, for Daoism uses a universal language and 
it is for everybody, independent of background and creed. Its beauty, 
wisdom and wholeness speak to our inner essence and remind us of 
what we already know in our inner core. That's why we can 
understand it, and that’s why it makes so much sense, even after 
having originated such a long time ago in Ancient China. 

| invite you to open the book at random and see if it speaks to 
you. It can always offer you inspiration whenever you feel like 
listening to it. 

Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting (Zuo Wang Lun) by Sit Ma 
Chéng Zhén shows us how, through the practice of meditation, we 
can purify our hearts and achieve immortality. And while we are 
striving to reach that stage it teaches us how we can live in a more 
conscious and harmonious way, free from attachments and negative 
emotions. It gives us tools and knowledge to help us attain a clear 
mind and be content and happy, independent of the outward 
circumstances that surround us. 

| want to thank my late husband Master Wu Jyh Cherng for all the 
love, dedication and wisdom he has given us through translating and 
commenting not only Zuo Wang Lun’s work but so many other 
important classical Daoist writings. His talent in interpreting these 
hermetic texts for our Western contemporary way of thinking is 
invaluable. He continues to live in our hearts... 

My deepest gratitude to Marcia Coelho de Souza for all her effort 
and passion in compiling this book. It was due to her profound 
knowledge of Daoist philosophy that she was able to edit Master 


Cherng’s recordings and translate them from spoken into written 
language. Her stamina in continuously working on all of his books is 
admirable. 

This book would not have come into being if it were not for the 
generous help of Master Zhongxian Wu and his wife Dr Karin Taylor 
Wu. My deepest thanks not only for helping to make the contact with 
Jessica Kingsley but for all of Master Wu’s precious teachings. He is 
a living example of how ‘going with the flow’ makes all kinds of things 
possible! 

My profound thanks go to Jessica Kingsley and all the staff at 
Singing Dragon. All have been extremely welcoming and helpful. It is 
a great honour for us to be working with such a quality publisher; the 
quality of the books Singing Dragon publish speaks for itself! 

Many thanks to Tong Harr Lee, who generously helped us to 
translate the Chinese terms into the Pin Yin system. She also did the 
research and translation of the Chinese texts and the words from the 
glossary. Her skills in Chinese language and affectionate dedication 
made that possible. 

| am also very grateful to Eva Wong for writing the Foreword as 
well as for all her teachings at the Daoist Society of Brazil. Her 
modesty and wisdom makes us immediately recognize the high level 
of her mastery. 

We couldn’t have found a better translator than Ben Kohn. He is 
not only skilled in linguistics but also has a profound spiritual practice 
which connected him closely to the contents of the book. 

Last but not least | want to express my deep gratitude to all those 
who have helped to spread the teachings of Master Wu Jyh 
Cherng’s work. My special thanks to all the members of the Daoist 
Society of Brazil, in particular to its leaders, Hamilton Fonseca Filho 
(in Rio de Janeiro) and Wagner Canalonga (in Sao Paulo), who have 
done remarkable work before and since Master Cherng left us. 

It is our wish that the Daoist teachings continue to inspire people 
and help bring more affection, simplicity and humility’ into our world. 

May the Light always illuminate your way... 


Lila Schwair 


1 The three main virtues in Daoism. 


PREFACE' 


This book talks about meditation, wisdom and spirituality. It is 
especially aimed at people who seek inner serenity, and can help all 
those who are interested in practising the path of meditation to attain 
spiritual elevation and integration with the Dao. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part, entitled Xin Zhai 
Fa: The Purification of the Heart Method of Meditation, is the result 
of the compilation | made of texts from the Daoist Canon.? The 
second part, Zuo Wang Lun, is the title of a classic Daoist book, 
which is translated as Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting.° 

In the first part, | present the readers with the Daoist meditation 
technique called Xin Zhai Fd. To teach the steps of this method to 
people in the Western world, | selected passages from books of the 
Daoist Canon in order to find the words of wisdom which would help 
me systematize the teaching and then transcribe it. The choice of 
this method was based on guidance by my meditation master, 
Master Ma Hé Yang, who is over 80 years old and lives in Taiwan, 
with whom | regularly exchange correspondence and visit whenever 
| can.‘ | include the tale which gave rise to the method and defined 
its basic principles. | cite the guidelines of the practice and add 
comments and the definitions of concepts so as to clearly explain the 
developmental stages of the meditation and familiarize readers with 
the thoughts that are widely used in Daoist scriptures. This 
information facilitates and disciplines the daily exercise of meditation 
because it objectively deals with the techniques, attitudes and 
physical postures recommended for the practice. 

In the second part of the book, | reproduce the sacred text Zuo 
Wang Lun, which was written in the eighth century by one of the 


most important Daoist masters of the Tang Dynasty (618-907 ce), 
the Patriarch ST Ma Chéng Zhén (647-735 ce).° Throughout the text, 
the author talks clearly and extensively about the objective which 
should accompany any follower of the Dao throughout his life: to 
adopt the disciplined habit of meditation and maintain equivalence 
between this inward practice and the outward practice of cultivating 
virtue in the world. | add comments to the text to help interpret the 
meaning of its words. 

When translating this material | adopted the criteria which guide 
all my work of this kind. With regard to the intrinsic meaning of the 
ideograms, as a main source | draw on the concepts of the teachings 
contained in the sacred texts of the Daoist tradition; and, in relation 
to the orthography of names in the original language, | use the Pin 
Yin transliteration system.® | have tried to follow the linguistic style of 
the authors as faithfully as possible, as the Sage Men of Daoism 
have a writing style like that of poets, who know so well how to 
employ just a few well-chosen words to transmit messages full of 
content. 

Once the work was completed and the additions finalized, the 
whole book was promoted and talked about at weekly public lectures 
at the Head Temple of the Daoist Society of Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro, 
between May 1996 and May 1997. After being transcribed and 
revised, the lectures resulted in the project of this book. They were 
rendered in the form of translations of original texts, followed by 
comments of my authorship proffered in classes, in which | analyse 
and explain, in the light of traditional Daoist doctrine, the concepts 
used in the works under study. 

Lastly, it must be stated that, notwithstanding my attempts to 
mitigate such difficulties, interpreting some passages can sometimes 
become an arduous task, due to the profoundness of their content. 
As regards this difficulty, | can only forewarn readers and encourage 
you to carry on, skipping the more taxing phrases at first and 
returning to them later; patiently follow this path and control your 
eagerness for fast understanding, remaining aware of the fact that, 


as you expand your consciousness, the more extensive your degree 
of perception shall become. 

To reach the top of the mountain, one must begin the climb from 
the bottom — this is the teaching that is reflected in the words of Lao 
Zi, written in Chapter 64 of the Dao Dé Jing:’ 


‘A wide-embracing tree is generated from a small seed; 
A nine-storey tower is raised from a heap of earth; 
A thousand-league journey begins right beneath one’s feet.’® 


Wu Jyh Cherng 
Rio de Janeiro, January 2000 


1 Master Wu Jyh Cherng (Wu Zhi Chéng) wrote this Preface at the time of the 
final revision of the Portuguese edition of the book, which was published in 
January 2000. In order to help situate the reader, we decided to maintain it in 
the book, with the original writing and date. (Editor’s note) 

2 The Daoist Canon is the set of sacred Daoist books. It consists of around 1500 
scriptures written by the Sage Men of Daoism, mostly originating in Ancient 
China. Almost the whole of this library is now split between Taiwan and Hong 
Kong, in the safekeeping of authentic masters of the Daoist lineage. The texts 
contain the history of Daoism dictated by the divinities, the principles of 
philosophy, alchemy, science, art and mysticism, and the secret teachings, 
transmitted only orally, from master to disciple. 

3 Master Cherng’s original Portuguese translation of the title is Tratado sobre 
sentar e esquecer, opting for the term tratado (treatise, in English) rather than 
discussao (discourse) due to the fact that the word discussao in Portuguese 
often signifies ‘argument’ or ‘row’, which does not relate to the English word 
‘discourse’. (Translator’s note) 

4 Master Ma passed away in Taiwan, in December 2002. (Editor’s note) 

5 The reader can find a summary of Master ST Ma’s life in the second part of this 
book. 

6 For more information about the Pin Yin orthographic system please see ‘The 
Use of Pin Yin’ on page 13. 

7 Lao Zi, Supreme Patriarch of the Daoist Path. According to the Daoist Canon, 
he was born in the time of Mao (5.00—7.00 a.m.) on the 25th day of the second 
Moon of the year of Géng Chén (Metal-Yang/Earth-Yang) of the Wu Yin era 
(1408-1324 BceE), in the village of W6 Yang, district of An Hui, China. During a 
long trip towards the west, he spent some time on the former Yu Mén border, 
between China and the Gobi Desert. There he accepted as his disciple the 


Chief Border Official, Yin Xi, who asked him for teachings. Lao Zi dictated 
numerous writings, including the Dao Dé Jing, The Book of the Path and Virtue, 
revered as a sacred scripture for the mysteries revealed by its words. 

8 Translation of Master Cherng’s Portuguese version of the Dao Dé Jing 
(published by Mauad). 


Part | 
XIN ZHAI FA 
The Purification of the Heart Method of Meditation 


Passages from books of the Daoist Canon 


COMPILATION, TRANSLATION AND 
COMMENTARY: 
WU JYH CHERNG 


Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The literal translation of the Chinese word for meditation is ‘to sit in 
stillness’ or ‘to sit in silence’.’ Externally, the practitioner sits on a 
cushion, ceases all movements and noises produced by his body, 
and remains in silence. Internally, he ceases all thoughts and sits in 
the silence into which his mind is transformed. 

The immediate effect of a well-executed meditation session is 
achieving internal tranquillity. Sitting in silence is like leading one’s 
body and mind to an experience of profound rest. At the end of an 
exhausting day, people usually rest to recharge their energy, 
normally by means of sleeping, and thus temporarily distancing 
themselves from the manifestations of the outside world. When they 
wake up they are reinvigorated, and that is how Daoism explains the 
benefits afforded by meditation: a period of rest, which has the effect 
of restoring one’s energy, enlightening one’s mind and strengthening 
one’s physical body. 

But the therapeutic benefits do not represent the main objective 
of Daoist meditation. It does indeed promote physical, energetic and 
mental recuperation and frees one from chronic fatigue and anxiety 
but, above all these effects, the fundamental purpose is to lead the 
practitioner to enlightenment. That is why in Daoism meditation is 
considered to be the main tool for following the Path and reaching 
Dao. Its effects, therefore, cannot be confused with therapy: they 
merely represent secondary benefits for the follower of the tradition. 

He who meditates finds inner silence, but to reach that state he 
must first pass through the process of systematic forgetting. This 


entails the gradual forgetting of external noises, of one’s bodily 
noises and one’s words, inner dialogues and ego, where in achieving 
an increasingly relaxed state and upon reaching complete silence 
one forgets one’s own identity, the place where one is located, the 
things which have occurred during the day, the projects to which one 
has commitments and even that one is sat down, meditating. 

Beginners tend to feel somewhat afraid when faced with this 
‘world of silence’ into which they are about to plunge. It usually 
represents a completely unknown situation, and the person fears 
being imminently disconnected from the physical world and losing 
his reference in life when returning from the meditation. The greatest 
fear is of completely losing consciousness and, in some cases, 
failing to return from that experience. However, this fear is 
unfounded. First, when penetrating the world of silence, the 
practitioner is obliged to return to the everyday world precisely 
because one’s ties always bring one back. And, second, because if 
sitting in stillness is a tool which leads to Dao and if Dao is 
enlightenment or Pure Consciousness,? this shows that the 
practitioner does not lose consciousness. In a state of complete 
forgetting, the mind becomes silent, but within one’s consciousness 
a continuous process of expansion develops towards Dao. 

The result of this expansion, therefore, depends on the level of 
progressive forgetting. The more thoughts and emotions a person 
manages to forget during the practice, the closer he will be to the 
spiritual achievement. That is why a deliberate effort is needed to 
detach oneself from facts, ideas and feelings which prevent the 
practitioner from entering into progressive forgetting. The more ties 
one has, the more fears one nurtures; and the more fears, the harder 
one finds it to give oneself up to meditation without inhibitions. 

However, it must be acknowledged that, when beginning the 
practice, people are able to sit but rarely manage to penetrate 
stillness and to forget. Therefore, until reaching that stage, the 
beginner goes through the phase of learning to forget, and to do so 
he needs to be guided by a method. Considering all the 
circumstances, in the Daoist Society of Brazil, and by the choice and 


guidance of my meditation master, Master Ma Hé Yang, | adopted 
the age-old Daoist meditation method called Xin Zhai Fa, which | 
shall now go on to explain. 


1 In Chinese, the generic term for meditation is Jing Zuo. 

2 Pure Consciousness is the immaculate consciousness which holds no 
impurities. It is the source of non-intentional wisdom, deprived of the desires of 
the ego. This is the highest level of expanded consciousness that one can 
reach through the work of meditation. 


Chapter 2 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
METHOD 


Xin means heart; Zhai means purify; and Fa means method. Xin 
Zhai Fd, therefore, means ‘The Purification of the Heart Method’, 
understood as the purification of the substance of a person. The 
method is founded upon the story of Zhuang Zi,’ which | transcribe 
below and then comment on. In this tale, the author simulates a brief 
dialogue, through which Master Kong Fd Zi teaches his disciple Yan 
Hu7 the subtle and correct way to meditate.? 


Yan Hut said: ‘My family is poor. | have not drunk wine or eaten 
strong food for many months. So can | be considered as being 
purified?’ 


Kéng Fu Zi replied: ‘This is what one does before a sacrificial 
ceremony — it is not Purification of the Heart.’ 


Yan Hut said: ‘Can | ask, what is Purification of the Heart?’ 


Kong Fu Zi replied: “Your will must be one. Do not listen with your 
ears, but with your heart. Do not listen with your heart, but with 
your breath. Ears can only listen, the heart can only contemplate, 
but the Breath is the Emptiness, receptive to all things. Dao is 
related to the Emptiness, and the Emptiness purifies the heart.’ 


Zhuang Zi is considered the second-greatest Daoist thinker after 
Lao Zi. He often wrote idealized dialogues, attributed to well-known 


people, like Yan Hul and Kong Fd Zi, who did in fact exist and were 
indeed master and disciple. In this example, Zhuang Zi says, in the 
voice of Kong Fu Zi, that clergymen would diet before sacrificial 
ceremonies in ancient customs, but that in itself does not guarantee 
Purification of the Heart. The relationship between healthy eating 
and the process of spiritual purification exists only to the extent that 
a higher degree of physical purity leads to better health. Health in a 
perfect state generates the most suitable conditions for receiving the 
sacred force and greater well-being for executing the practice. 
Purification of the Heart is not achieved simply by abstaining from 
food and drink because, if this were the case, the poorest men in the 
world would be enlightened. Genuine enlightenment comes from 
within the person and not without. 

Then the disciple asks what Purification of the Heart is, seeking 
to find out how to achieve it. The master answers that for such a 
method he should have one single will; this is the first condition. He 
adds that the disciple should not listen with his ears, but with his 
heart, and should not listen with his heart, but with his breath. 

To have a single will is to have a will which does not disperse and 
is concentrated on one single goal: keeping the mind on the 
breathing. Listening with the ears is listening with the five senses; 
listening with the heart is listening with the single, inner sense; and 
listening with the breath is becoming one’s own breathing. The 
method works in three stages: concentration, contemplation and 
fusion. He who manages to become his own breathing reaches the 
last stage and finds Purification of the Heart. 

Daoism teaches that the human being is made up of four 
elements: Jing, Qi, Shén and Xing (Essences, Breath, Spirit and 
Nature). The objective of Xin Zhai Fa is to use the Jing (physical 
body) to unite the Shén and the Qi (Spirit and Breath), until the Xing 
(Nature) is reached. When this union is achieved, the practitioner 
completes the three stages of the method and is fused with the Xing. 

The first stage of the method is concentration, when K6ng Fd Zi 
says ‘Your will must be one’, and corresponds to the stage at which 
the practitioner is listening with his ears. Then the exercise begins of 


focusing the mind on the air which is breathed. At this stage, he 
perceives the noises and movements of the air in his respiratory 
tract, as if he were outside his own body and hearing the respiration 
through a stethoscope. Consciousness becomes separated from 
energy, like the spectator who looks at a body to which he does not 
belong. 

The breathing often becomes out of rhythm, gasping or 
apparently suspended. In this case, one can increase or reduce the 
degree of concentration, to restore the natural rhythm of the body’s 
inhaling and exhaling. This effort will cause the practitioner to 
become naturally detached from all the manifestations of the mind 
and eliminate all disordered thoughts, which are transformed into 
One single concentrated thought: maintaining natural breathing — this 
is the meaning of Zhuang Zi’s words when he says ‘Your will must 
be one.’ 

The second stage of the method is contemplation, when Kéng Fd 
Zi says ‘Do not listen with your ears, but with your heart.’ Listening 
with the heart is to cease perceiving the noises and movements of 
the air in the respiratory tract and to start contemplating the 
breathing directly with the inner sense. Contemplation is achieved 
when one reaches the correct level of concentration. By keeping 
himself concentrated on the natural rhythm of the breathing, the 
practitioner empties his mind of all thoughts and feelings and in that 
condition assimilates his breath through contemplation. Upon 
abstracting himself from his physical body and from the outside 
world, he starts to identify, in the movement of his breath, the 
physical automation that controls his life energy. He continues like 
this until becoming part of the air that he breathes and reaching the 
understanding that he himself only exists as consciousness, which is 
manifested as part of the autonomous mechanism of his breathing. 
Then he starts to allow himself to breathe through the air that enters 
and leaves his physical body, because he finally understands that 
the subject of his breathing is not himself, but rather the air of which 
he is part while contemplating. At that point, the person stops 
listening to the breathing with his ears and starts to hear it with his 


heart — this is the meaning of Zhuang Zi’s words when he says ‘Do 
not listen with your ears, but with your heart.’ 

The third stage of the method is fusion, when Kong Fd Zi says 
‘Do not listen with your heart, but with your breath.’ Listening with 
one’s breath means becoming one’s own breathing. And being one’s 
own breathing, it shall be the breathing of all beings of the Universe.* 
This result arises when the practitioner reaches the third stage of the 
Xin Zhai Fa and there is fusion between the Shén and the Qi, the 
Spirit and the Breath. In accordance with the time and level of 
dedication to the contemplation stage, the distance between 
consciousness and energy is progressively reduced, until it 
disappears. The practitioner will then have the consciousness, or 
Shén, entirely united with energy, or Qi. His breath becomes a 
spiritual breath, and his spirit becomes an energetic spirit. Only then 
are all the manifestations of the Universe assimilated through his 
breath — this is the meaning of Zhuang Zi’s words when he says ‘Do 
not listen with your heart, but with your breath.’ 

After explaining the three stages of the method, Zhuang Zi 
continues the teaching, talking to his disciples through words 
attributed to Confucius and hypothetically directed at Yan Hui. He 
taught that the ears and the heart have a limited reach and can only 
listen and contemplate, but the Breath, as it is the Emptiness itself, is 
receptive to all existences and possibilities of existence — and that is 
precisely why Dao is related to it. Finally, as it is the Emptiness and 
as Dao is related to it, the Breath is the purifier of the heart. 

This passage was written in a synthetic and hermetic manner to 
make it easier to understand the meaning of its words. | shall now 
highlight the meaning of the concepts of Xing, Shén and Qi (Nature, 
Spirit and Breath) as categories used by the Daoist tradition to teach 
the Path which leads its followers to enlightenment; of the words Dao 
and Emptiness, used by Zhuang Zi in the story; and of the meaning 
of the Emptiness, or Xing, as a purifier of a person’s heart. 


1 Zhuang Zi (~369—286 Bce), ‘In the World of Men’, part of the ‘Inner Chapters’. 


2 


3 


Kong Fa Zi (551-479 Bce), father of Confucianism, had his name translated to 
Confucius in the West. Yan Hui was one of his most remarkable disciples. 

Jing are all the physical fluids, the vital essences which make up the physical 
body; Shén is the active consciousness, which drives the mind; and Qi is the 
vital energy, which drives movements. Between the physical element, 
predominantly driven and dominated by the fluids, and the mental element, 
dominated by the consciousness, there is the Qi, which although indivisible 
gives life, both to the physical and the mental level. Above all of these elements 
is the Xing, which is also the Breath or Consciousness, but of a pure level, of 
the Absolute. The Xing is also called Nature, the potentiality of all existences. 
At the level of the air particles which beings breathe, there is no difference 
between the part for some or for others — they all breathe the same air. He who 
contemplates this characteristic feels at one with all other beings through the 
air which everyone breathes. 


Chapter 3 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Xing, Shén and Qi 

Within the Daoist cosmogony, there is the concept that Heaven and 
Earth separated, and when that happened, man occupied the centre. 
The separation of Heaven and Earth represents the emergence of 
yin and yang; the man at the centre is the consciousness, with the 
power to unite these two polarities and become united with them. 
This potential consciousness, capable of joining Heaven and Earth 
and becoming at one with both of them, is the prerogative of the 
human being, distinguishing him from all other living beings of the 
Universe. However, humanity has been gradually losing this 
condition as it provokes more and more separation between yin and 
yang, instead of working to unite them. 

To unite yin and yang is to unite Shén and Qi, two basic elements 
of life, which when seized separately are the cause of dual-level 
consciousness, but when united elevate that same _ dual 
consciousness to a level of unity. In the dual world, life is generated 
by contrary aspects; beings interact in permanent opposition, 
constantly playing complementary roles to one another. People are 
always on one side of the issue or situation, looking to the other side. 
One who lives in the dual world can never be inside and outside 
oneself at the same time, looking at oneself and at other beings 
simultaneously. 

However, above this diversified and dualist world in which human 
beings live there is the world of Oneness, which is indivisible and 


infinite, and also the world of the Absolute, with the omnipotence of 
all existences. Knocking down the barrier of duality, looking both at 
oneself and at all beings and simultaneously being everyone looking 
at everyone, oneself included, represents the attainment of 
Oneness. But until that happens, everyone is in the dual world. 
Oneness can be understood as the highest spiritual level of 
fusion between the Shén and the Qi. It is symbolized by the number 
One, realized within the reach of the Universal Consciousness,' or 
Pure Consciousness, and represented by the Tai Ji (Figure 3.1). He 
who unites Pure Spirit and Breath? achieves this state of Oneness. 


Yang of the Posterior Heaven 
or Yin of the Anterior Heaven 


Yang of the Anterior Heaven * 
Yin of the Posterior Heaven 


Figure 3.1: Tai Ji 


But as well as the Universal Consciousness, or Tai Ji, there is a kind 
of Emptiness or Stillness, called Xing, or Nature, which precedes the 
fusion of the Shén with the Qi because it precedes the separation of 
the two. This is the highest level of purity that one can reach on the 
Daoist Spiritual Path. If the Universal Consciousness corresponds to 
One, the Xing, which is anterior to it, corresponds to Zero, or the 
Absolute. The One may be broken down into two, three, four or 
more, and the four can go back to being three, two or one, just like in 
the mathematical operations of multiplication and division, applied at 
the level of the qualitative hierarchy of the Shén and the Qi. But the 
Xing, as it is the Zero and as it is the Emptiness, is not subject to this 
alteration: the Xing does not change. 

Following this reasoning, one can understand that the 
consciousness or the energy of the human being can occupy a 
higher or lower level of spiritual quality, closer to or further from the 
Dao. Meanwhile, the Xing, which is the Primordial Nature that exists 
before all existences, will never change level. A _ person's 


consciousness may be more lucid or less lucid and his energy 
heavier or lighter; both may be more united or more dispersed and 
the person may be very simple or very complex. All these 
characteristics are manifestations of the Spirit or of the Breath at 
different levels, but a person’s Xing, which is the same Xing of all 
beings, remains immutable and Absolute. 

To recover the level of the united Breath and Spirit as the 
Universal Consciousness, and subsequently raise them to the 
condition of the Xing, Nature or Dao,° is precisely the objective of 
the Xin Zhai Fa. That is why when Oneness is attained, where the 
contemplator and contemplated merge and become one, one 
reaches a very high level on the Path. Nevertheless, the spiritual 
realization of the practitioner will still not be complete. At this point, 
he continues with the meditation work and from then on accelerates 
the process of expanding his consciousness, which is no longer 
limited by the ego, to potentially become as extensive as the 
Emptiness. This is made possible because, if the Breath at its 
highest spiritual level reaches the size of the Emptiness, the 
consciousness which is a part of it will grow too, accompanying the 
Breath and naturally reaching the extensiveness of the Emptiness. 

To reach the Xing or Dao, nothing is more important than 
meditating, and to begin this practice, one needs only Spirit and 
Breath, two elements that every human being, in good health, 
possesses. 


2. Dao 


Within Daoism, the word Dao has two meanings. In the philosophical 
sense, Dao means Primordial Nature or Absolute, as the origin of 
life. In the literal sense it means Path, but it is like a road that needs 
three simultaneously active elements to make it real: the road itself, 
the person and the person walking on the road. This set of concepts 
refers to the idea that, in order to find and understand the Dao, one 
must live one’s search. Only by living and becoming a part of the 
Dao is it possible to understand its true meaning. The precise 
meaning which it applies to the Spiritual Path of a Daoist, therefore, 


is the follower assimilating slowly but surely the meaning of Dao, 
while also living its precepts. And if Dao is the Path or Absolute, 
Daoism is the Spiritual Path which leads its follower to being reunited 
with the Absolute. 


3. Emptiness 

During deep meditation, at the moment when the Shén and the Qi 
merge and remain united, the practitioner’s mental and breathing 
activities completely vanish. He ceases to have thoughts because he 
is transported from the level of the mind to the level of the Pure 
Consciousness, where there are no thoughts and feelings. And his 
breathing becomes practically unperceivable as it progresses from 
the level of physical breathing to the highly subtle level of the Pure 
Breath. Here the practitioner achieves absolute stillness: he remains 
sitting and still, but ceases to feel his physical body and his mind. His 
only notion of himself is as subtle and smooth breathing, pulsating in 
an immense space which has no beginning, end or size. 

Daoism calls this state the Emptiness, Primordial Chaos or the 
Anterior Heaven.* Within it there is only a spiritual energy, which is 
the Splendid Breath, referred to by Daoist masters as Dao Qi — the 
Breath of Dao. It is the same state as that which precedes the 
creation of the Universe, where there are no physical bodies, 
breathing or thoughts. Upon arriving at this stage, one returns to the 
origin of all existences, including one’s own. The energy of this state 
has no form because it is a Breath which has yet to be manifested in 
any sense or idea. Thus, one who attains this energy reacquires this 
characteristic and also ceases to perceive himself as a form: he no 
longer feels his physical body, his mind or his breathing. 


4. Emptiness as Purifier of the Heart 

In this context, the heart represents a person’s feelings. In the 
Chinese language, the heart ideogram also means mind or 
consciousness. That is why Xin Zhai Fd may be translated as 
‘Purification of the Heart Method’ or ‘Purification of the Mind Method’. 


This technique promotes purification by emptying the mind of excess 
thoughts and feelings. And this emptying is carried out as a 
consequence of the figurative image of ‘cleaning’, brought about by 
the air that the person breathes, when his consciousness is focused 
on that breathing. 

Excess thoughts and feelings are the attachments, the angers 
and irritations, the envies and bitterness, the traumas, repressions, 
neuroses and complexes, all the negative feelings kept and piled up 
in the heart, for a long or short period of time, hidden or blossoming 
throughout a lifetime. During meditation, the energy allied to the 
consciousness acquires the power to penetrate the person’s mind, 
gradually removing the excess and leaving in its place higher levels 
of consciousness and energy. This is the continuous process of 
emptying or purification. That is why the emptier the mind, the 
deeper the penetration of the breath and the more extensive the 
purification. By persevering with the method, the process will reach 
the most intimate corners of the practitioner’s heart and transform his 
egotistic soul into an enlightened spirit. 

The emptier it is, the more purified the heart becomes, and to 
empty the heart, one must only observe two basic precepts of the 
Xin Zhai Fd: to sit in silence, preferably in the lotus position,” and to 
concentrate the mind on the air that one breathes. The prospect of 
completely emptying the mind, however, can generate feelings of 
apprehension and dampen the enthusiasm of the person inclined to 
adopt the method. But this concern is an unfounded feeling. 
Although it is correct to say that the purified heart is the emptied 
heart, this state does not presuppose the absence of consciousness, 
but rather the existence of a high-level consciousness. Instead of 
eliminating the consciousness, the constant practice of Xin Zhai Fad 
works to raise the level of the practitioner's mind. The underlying 
point of the method is precisely the faculty which works to empty the 
heart, but only of impurities. The person is not transformed into a 
vegetative being, incapable of thinking or feeling. On the contrary, 
the more one’s heart is kept empty, the more one’s consciousness 
expands. One keeps on thinking and feeling, but now the thoughts 


and feelings will obey the stimuli of the Pure Consciousness, where 
ideas and emotions are naturally serene and harmonious, instead of 
obeying the impure consciousness of the level of the ego, where 
ideas and emotions are almost always agitated and impulsive. Thus 
the balance of thoughts and feelings is recovered, which is reflected 
in an inner peace that accompanies one wherever one may be. 


1 Full Consciousness, which does not become fragmented, and is common to all 
beings. 

2 The highest level of integrity that the Spirit and Breath can attain. 

3 Daoism understands that the pure state of the Breath and of the Spirit, united 
and dissolved in Dao, is the underlying condition of all existences. Therefore, 
when a human being begins the Spiritual Path which leads him to this stage, 
rather than finding his origin he shall be returning to it. That is why the verb 
‘recover’ is used to designate this reunion. 

4 Anterior Heaven is the category of Daoist theology where the divinities of the 
highest level of spiritual realization are represented. Primordial Chaos (Hun 
Tun) is the subtle state technically called fixation, which the practitioner only 
reaches in meditation, when he leaves the Posterior Heaven, before returning 
to the Anterior Heaven. A more detailed explanation can be found in Chapter 6 
of Discourse on Sitting and Forgetting by St Ma Chéng Zhén, in the second 
part of this book. 

5 For more information about recommended meditation positions, see ‘1.2 
Physical Postures’ in Chapter 4, ‘Practising Meditation’. 


Chapter 4 


PRACTISING MEDITATION 


Xin Zhai Fa uses two types of techniques: the main technique and 
the complementary techniques. Through the main technique one 
adopts simplicity in one’s physical posture, discipline as a 
requirement for a good result and inner will as an unwavering drive. 
And the complementary techniques work as provisional support, 
which make the path to stillness shorter and easier. 


1. Main Technique 


1.1 Basic Principles 

When preparing to meditate, the practitioner needs to follow rules 
which combine naturalness, relaxation and comfort to the exercise of 
the practice, so as to easily enter a meditative state and remain 
there for a long time. These rules consist of the basic principles of 
the main technique and can be summarized in the following way: 


1. Relax the body and mind, to ease the work of concentration. 

2. Place the tip of the tongue on the palate, near to the upper 
incisors, to close the cycle of energetic flow and avoid the loss 
of energy worked up. 

3. Keep the spine upright, not bending it or leaning to the side." 

4. Settle on the axis, represented by an imaginary line which 
runs through the centre of one’s physical body, towards the 


sky and the earth, equidistant from the right and left sides, 
and from the front and back. 

5. Adopt the mental behaviour of distancing oneself from all the 
surrounding noises and problems which one needs to resolve 
after leaving the meditation, preventing external obstacles 
from being transformed into barriers at the start of the 
practice. 


Provided that the person is mentally and physically relaxed, he can 
meditate at any time, in the position which he deems to be most 
comfortable, whether that be sitting down, leaning back or lying 
down. However, one must take care with two aspects of the 
relaxation, especially in the initial months of the work. The first is 
regarding overly comfortable physical postures, which may lead the 
practitioner to sleep while meditating, and the second is regarding 
the chin, which can drop when he enters a state of complete 
relaxation. 


1.2 Physical Postures 

With the basic principles understood and assimilated, the practitioner 
chooses the most suitable physical posture for the meditation, 
always giving priority to his physical and mental comfort. He starts by 
sitting on a cushion on the floor. If unable to do so, he sits on a low 
bench, chair or armchair, trying different positions until finding the 
ideal way. Having found the best posture, the practitioner tries to 
maintain it every time he meditates, only altering it when really 
necessary. 


‘FULL LOTUS POSITION’ AND ‘HALF LOTUS POSITION’ 

The most recommended posture is the full lotus position (Figure 4.1), 
due to the degree of security that it affords the practitioner. Sitting on 
a soft cushion on the floor and avoiding the use of backrests, 
especially walls,2 one supports the body on the hips and stretches 
the vertebral spine until a comfortable position is found in which one 


does not feel one’s back. Next, one lays the hands flat facing 
upwards, with right over left, and with the thumbs lightly touching. 
One gently crosses one’s legs, in keeping with the flexibility of one’s 
joints, until placing them in the full lotus position. If unable to do so, 
use the half lotus position (Figures 4.2a and 4.2b) or the closest 
position to that. One can rest the knees on the floor, a few 
centimetres below the cushion; this increases stability. Practised in 
this manner, the full lotus position has the benefit of the practitioner 
knowing that his legs, which are in contact with the floor,? will 
support him, in the event of involuntary body movements. And if 
even then he falls to the sides, the fact that he is very close to the 
floor prevents the risk of injury. 

The full lotus and half lotus positions tend to cause back pains or 
pins and needles in the legs for the majority of practitioners, 
especially beginners, which prevents them from maintaining this 
position for long. This discomfort leads to a delay in attaining 
satisfactory results from meditation, but if any kind of progress is 
observed, no matter how slow, then one should continue to practise 
the position. 





Figure 4.1: Perfect lotus 





Figures 4.2a and 4.2b: Half lotus position 


‘SITTING WITHOUT A BACKREST AND ‘SITTING WITH A BACKREST 

If it is impossible to adopt the full lotus or half lotus positions, the 
practitioner should try, in this order, the following postures: ‘sitting 
without a backrest, on a low meditation bench’ (Figure 4.3), ‘sitting 
on a chair with a backrest’ (Figures 4.4a and 4.4b), ‘sitting in a soft 
armchair, leaning against the backrest’ (Figure 4.5a), or finally, 
‘sitting in a soft armchair, leaning back and with the feet resting 
horizontally’ (Figure 4.5b). The practitioner may also rest his back 
against comfortable cushions when using the soft armchair for 
meditation. 





Figure 4.3: Sitting without a backrest, on a low meditation bench 





Figures 4.4a and 4.4b: Sitting on a chair with a backrest 





Figure 4.5a: Sitting in a soft armchair, leaning against the backrest 





Figure 4.5b: Sitting in a soft armchair, leaning back and with the feet 
resting horizontally 


‘LYING ON ONE’S BACK’ AND ‘LYING ON ONE'S SIDE’ 

The Xin Zhai Fd also adopts another position, recommended only for 
those who are too frail and unable to get up out of bed. This is the 
lying down position, which presents the risk of the practitioner falling 
asleep, due to the total relaxation caused combined with the ideal 
position for sleeping. When adopting this posture, one needs to be 
careful: preferably choose to lie on one’s back and keep facing 
upwards (Figure 4.6), suitably arranging the pillows. Position the 
upper part of the body (from the waist upwards) slightly higher than 
the lower part, while keeping the legs slightly bent, which can be 
achieved by using a cushion underneath the knees. 





Figure 4.6: Lying on one’s back 


These precautions lead to a sensation of complete rest, but in 
situations where the horizontal posture does not allow one to lie on 
one’s back, it is possible to lie on one’s side ( ). In principle, 
the practitioner can turn indistinctly either to the left or the right, and 
to do so only needs to rest on a pillow or on his own arm, avoiding 
inclining the spine too much. However, it is recommended to lie 
down on the right side so as not to run the risk of causing 
tachycardia during the relaxation. The pressure of the weight of the 
body over the heart, when lying down on the left side, can provoke a 
change in one’s heart beat. The acceleration in itself is not harmful to 
one’s health, but it does interrupt the practice and becomes another 
difficulty to be overcome. 





Figure 4.7: Lying on one’s side 


1.3 The Rhythm of the Breathing and the Measure of 


Concentration 

Having defined a suitable posture, the practitioner starts to work with 
the two basic tools of meditation, attempting to unite the Breath and 
Spirit through the stages of concentration, contemplation and fusion. 
Keeping the spine straight and the tip of the tongue against the 
palate, he closes his eyes, relaxes his body and mind and begins the 
process of concentrating on the air that he breathes, without tensing 
any muscles or feeling any anxiety. This concentration should be 
exerted to the right extent, without attaching oneself or disconnecting 
oneself from the air being breathed. It is of utmost importance to 
maintain this measure of concentration, because concentrating 
excessively can bring about physical and mental diseases and 
concentrating too little generates reveries. It is also essential to 
permanently keep one’s attention on the air that one breathes, as 
this air that is united with the consciousness will be the agent which 
promotes Purification of the Heart. 

During meditation it is normal to feel vibrations in the body. These 
may result from partial unblockings in the energy channels or from 
the intake of subtle energy from the Anterior Heaven in the 
practitioner's body. When small unblockings occur, the energy 
nodules jump around in the channels, releasing concentrated energy 
and giving rise to involuntary vibrations. This is similar to the effect 
which arises during sleep: often one wakes up with an involuntary 
jolt of the body because of the release of the energy that was 
concentrated in that part of the body. But in advanced meditative 
states, another phenomenon is also possible, in which the 
practitioner keeps ‘jumping’ consecutively for an uninterrupted period 
of time. The cause of this is the complete and sudden unblocking of 
the person’s energy channels, with the intake and vigorous 
circulation of the energy from the Anterior Heaven through these 
channels. Depending on the level of the bodily energy, the intake of 
subtle energy can cause the effect of continuous vibration. 


1.4 Tolerance Thresholds 

At the start of the process, practitioners tend to come up against 
obstacles manifested in the physical, energetic or mental spheres, 
and this happens regardless of the chosen meditation posture. Due 
to these tolerance thresholds, some people are unable to bear more 
than 10 minutes without moving their arms or legs, or only a few 
seconds without thinking. The greatest difficulty, at the beginning, is 
remaining physically still in the chosen position without developing 
thoughts. All of these obstacles, however, despite being expressed 
in different forms, are related to each other and together represent 
obstacles to the practice. But as the meditation work progresses, the 
difficulties die down and the practitioner slowly begins to forget the 
discomforts which are characteristic of the initial phase, until he 
neutralizes the physical body and mind, breaks through the barrier of 
the form and the image, and enters into complete stillness, reaching 
Emptiness. 

With physical and energetic intolerance, the body fails to obey 
the will of the consciousness and the legs go numb due to the blocks 
which occur in the energy channels. The best way to combat these 
symptoms is to stick to the practice in a disciplined fashion, 
persisting in meditating in the position which originally proved to be 
comfortable, without pushing beyond the threshold that the body 
itself establishes. Gradually the energetic renewal, resulting from 
disciplined practice, will combat the body’s disobedience, unblocking 
the channels which impede the energy from flowing freely through 
the organism. 

Daoism teaches that the beginner should not use insistence 
purely and simply to exceed his maximum tolerance threshold, as 
regards both posture and time. Almost always, after some attempts 
at this, he ends up getting seriously hurt or gains some discomfort, 
such as physical pains and circulation problems, which lead to the 
abandonment of the practice. He who respects his own limits, on the 
other hand, manages to expand his margin of tolerance. Thus, he 
continues practising for longer and perseveres in the meditation 
process. This is the gradual progress applied to the Daoist Spiritual 


Path, as a result of the discipline adopted, leading a person slowly 
but surely to enlightenment. 

The mental intolerances may be of a rational or emotional scope. 
At the rational level, it is characterized by the dichotomy that is 
established when the practitioner sits to meditate and two opposing 
forces arise in his mind which dispute the primacy of his reason. One 
side of the mind orders the practitioner to concentrate and be silent, 
while the other unravels never-ending reasons to divert him from this 
objective. The person feels as if he is undertaking a fight with himself 
and ends the practice more tired than he was when he sat to 
meditate. He is caught in a debate between two contradictory orders, 
unable to define which of the two to obey. When this happens and 
the practitioner realizes that he will not manage to end the 
discussion, he should get up to distract his attention and try 
meditating again later, either that same day or the next day, when he 
feels in a state to control the internal dispute. This kind of attitude 
leads the person to spend less time in meditation, but acting in this 
way is respecting one’s tolerance threshold, which will produce a 
better-quality result for the practice. 

At the emotional level, mental intolerance is related to the 
anguish caused by the silence in which the person finds himself 
during the practice. He cannot bear the meditation process because 
he cannot live with the absence of internal dialogues. If the beginner 
insists on pushing his limit, remaining sitting in search of the silence 
which he cannot tolerate, he will be running the risk of going through 
an emotional explosion, which will have damaging and harmful 
consequences to his nervous system. Bearing in mind that the Xin 
Zhai Fd is a spiritual tool used by those who follow the Path towards 
Dao, an obstinate attitude like this becomes nonsensical because 
the Path should be experienced in a smooth manner and not as 
‘explosion therapy’. Under these circumstances, one needs to 
exercise detachment in order to feel comfortable with the absence of 
thoughts. 

It is down to each person to recognize his own obstacles and 
learn to deal with them, until discovering the ideal way to meditate. 
The method is the same, but people are different to each other. 


Therefore, each person should find the manner which he considers 
to be most suitable for himself. Depending on his temperament, his 
life experience and the way in which the practitioner faces the world, 
it may be better to meditate in the lotus position, sit in an armchair or 
lie down. It may be better to meditate in the morning or at night; 
maybe drink a glass of milk beforehand, or meditate first and eat or 
drink afterwards. Each practitioner needs to find his own manner of 
meditating which proves to be the best for him, in the situation or at 
the stage he finds himself, at the time of life through which he is 
passing, and in the condition which he is living. If he is unable to 
remain sitting for a long time, trying to seek physical and mental 
stillness, he should then try to find a comfortable position and cut 
down the meditation time to 30, 15 or even 5 minutes — any period of 
time is recommended to get started. 


1.5 Disciplined Schedules, as an Expression of the 


Unwavering Will 

Discipline is part of the method and is also responsible for the 
results. To instil discipline, the practitioner needs to be strong-willed. 
Ideally, one should perform two meditation sessions per day: one in 
the morning, before beginning one’s activities, and another at night, 
before sleeping, after ending all the activities for the day. If the 
practitioner, for example, has to be at work at 9 o’clock and needs to 
have breakfast at 7 o'clock to leave the house at 8 o'clock, then he 
should wake up very early and meditate at 5 o'clock or 6 o'clock. 
After the meditation, he stops thinking of the practice and starts to 
carry out his activities normally, with the feeling of having fulfilled the 
daily task. At night, after ending his cycle of activities and when 
ready to sleep, he sits to meditate again, before going to sleep. 
These tend to be the two most serene moments in a person's day, 
which is why they are recommended for meditation. But the choice of 
times depends on each practitioner and which periods he deems to 
be the serenest in the unfolding of his daily duties. 


The practitioner should meditate every day, in a disciplined 
manner, even if he only manages to do one session, or when he is 
aware that he will not manage to remain in a meditative state for 
more than 5 or 10 minutes. Contrary to how it may seem, the results 
of meditation come not only from the days on which the person 
meditates and manages to enter silence, but also from those days 
on which the person meditates and is unable to plunge into stillness. 
The disciplined effort to sit every day, preferably at the same times 
and places, adopting the same posture, is precisely the initial act of 
disciplining the body to the spirit or consciousness that subsequently, 
one day, reaches the Emptiness. 


2. Complementary Techniques: Counting 


Numbers 

Complementary techniques aim to help the practitioner combat the 
initial intolerance blocks, which hinder the practice of meditation, 
until he reaches more advanced phases of the process and feels 
ready to free himself of the supports. The technique taught here is 
that of counting numbers, but the beginner may use any exercise 
which increases his ability to concentrate and brings greater 
elasticity to his physical body. 

Counting numbers is used to eliminate excessive thoughts, 
preventing the mind from wandering and helping concentration. One 
counts one’s own breathing from 1 to 10 only upon exhaling. Next, 
the counting is complemented by the act of inhaling, without counting 
and without thoughts. When reaching 10, one goes back again to 
number 1 and restarts the counting up to number 10. If one forgets 
which number one has reached, or goes past number 10, suspend 
the counting immediately and restart from number 1. However, when 
the forgetting is only perceived after the practitioner has ceased 
meditating, there is no cause for concern; this means that he is 
freeing himself from the need to use this complementary technique. 

Counting is ideal for beginners and for people who have strong 
physical, energetic and mental attachments. The mind is placed 


within the air that is exhaled, and that air carries with it, to the 
outside, the attachments, neuroses and sufferings that populate the 
mind, at least for that moment, so as to enable one to meditate for a 
few minutes. The deliberate gesture of expelling the attachment level 
of the mind from the body represents an act of relinquishment, and 
that is one of the ways within the reach of the practitioner to exercise 
the practice of detachment. By becoming aware of the 
relinquishment, this method has a sedative, relaxing and purifying 
effect, which is why it is especially recommended for people who are 
extremely tied to ideas and to sensorial effects. 

The sequence of numbers from 1 to 10 originates from the 
symbology of the / Ching. It was inspired in a system called the River 
Map (Hé Tu), considered sacred by Daoist theology, and represents 
the order and integrity which rules the Universe.* Some schools of 
meditation use the Infinite Counting method (1, 2, 3...until the 
practitioner is exhausted from counting), the Retroactive Counting 
method (100, 99, 98, 97...down to 1) or Multiple Counting method (1, 
2, 3...100, 99, 98...; 1, 100/2, 99/3, 98...etc.), all of which are 
avoided by the Xin Zhai Fa as they hyperstimulate the mind. In the 
Xin Zhai Fa, successive counting from 1 to 10, repeatedly, as 
opposed to transforming the common mind into a hyperstimulated 
mind, has the purpose of leading the practitioner to reach more 
quickly and easily the final stage of the method: full spiritual 
attainment within the Daoist Path, symbolized by the fusion of the 
Spirit with the Breath. 


1 When curving or inclining one’s back to the side the energy is concentrated in 
the abdominal region on the side to which one is bending, which overloads the 
vital organs located in those regions. Therefore, the energy which circulates in 
that side will be blocked, hindering the fluidity sought during meditation. As 
regards the pressure in the inner cavities, however, the human body presents a 
higher degree of tolerance when bending forwards, and in this case, throughout 
the time of meditation, the energy itself is strengthened, and causes the 
practitioner to involuntarily stretch his spine, which implies gradually positioning 
his body in the correct posture. 


2 Leaning against walls brings the risk of temperature shocks to the meditation. 
These occur when the hot energy, yang, which flows in the practitioner’s back, 
touches against the cold energy, yin, of the wall. These shocks cause pains, 
bad circulation, torticollis, rheumatism and other disorders, which hinder the 
continuation of the practice. 

3 It is recommended to cover the floor with a small rug, to eliminate the 
temperature differences between the floor and the physical body. 

4 The River Map (Hé Tu) was a spherical object, with drawings of constellations 
and all sorts of texts. According to history books, it was found in Ancient China 
on the bed of the Yellow River and studied by numerous sages, until it was 
destroyed in a great fire in the Royal Deposit of China, during the X7 Jin, or 
Western Jin, Dynasty (265-313 cE). The Chinese sage Fu Xi, considered the 
creator of the Yi Jing, The Book of Mutations, studied its signs for over 100 
years. For some researchers, the denomination ‘river’ refers to the origin of the 
discovery, but others interpret it to be a reference to the Milky Way (Yin Hé or 
Yin Han). Thus, the River Map could mean the Map of the Celestial Body. 
Source: Wu Jyh Cherng, / Ching: a alquimia dos numeros. Rio de Janeiro: 
Mauad, 1993. 
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Officials in the district of Wén, in Hé Béi. He was devoted to study 
and fond of Dao from an early age, and was not interested in being 
an official but inclined to remain at a distance from the world. He 
became a student of Master Pan Shi Zhéng, a Daoist priest of Mount 
SOng, and was approved by him for his diligent study and hard work. 
With his master he studied the ‘Method of the Treatise on the 
Sublime Clarity’ (Shang Qing Jing Fa), the ‘Register of Seals and 
Talismans’ (Fu Lu), physical exercises and the ingestion of herbs. He 
thus became the fourth-generation successor to the ‘School of 
Highest Clarity’ (Shang Qing Pai). Later, after crossing all the 
famous mountains, he led a secluded life on YU Xiao Peak, on 
Mount Tian Tai (Tian Tai Shan Yu Xiao Féng). He then adopted the 
name of Master White Cloud of the Tian Tai mountain (Tian Tai Bai 
Yun Zi). He kept in close contact with ten graduated high officials 
and refined scholars, such as the High Official Chén Zi Ang and the 
poet Li Bai, who were called the ‘Ten Friends of the School of 
Immortality’ (Xian Zong Shi You) by their contemporaries. 


Daoist Ties with Emperors 

Empress Wu Zé Tian heard about St Ma Chéng Zhén and called him 
to the capital. She personally issued an edict drafted in her own 
hand, praising his achievements in Daoism and his noble conduct. In 


the second year of Jing Yun, during the reign of Emperor Rui Zong, 
of the Tang Dynasty (711 cE), SI Ma Chéng Zhén was called to the 
court and asked about the magic arts of Yin Yang divination and the 
country’s government. His answer, that ‘Non-Action’ (Wu Wéi) 
should be the foundation of government, was highly appreciated by 
the emperor, so he was honoured with a precious string instrument 
and an embroidered hat. In the ninth year of Kai Yuan (721 Ce), 
Emperor Xuan Zong, of the Tang Dynasty (Tang Xuan Zong), sent 
an envoy to invite him to the court, in order to receive the Record of 
the Methods in person. In the fifteenth year of Kai Yuan (727 ce), SI 
Ma Chéng Zhén was called to the court again and asked to choose a 
good site to establish the Solar Platform Temple (Yang Tai Guan) as 
his abode. Furthermore, the emperor ordered the construction of a 
Shrine of the True Lord (Zhén Jin Ci), on each of the Five Sacred 
Mountains (Wu Yue). ST Ma Chéng Zhén was good at carving seals 
and writing official script, and had his own unique style known as 
‘Golden Scissors Calligraphy’ (Jin Jian Dao Shi). Emperor Xuan 
Zong ordered him to write Lao Zi’s book The Dao and its Virtue (Dao 
Dé Jing) in three styles of calligraphy and engrave them in stone. 
After his death, St Ma Chéng Zhén was honoured as a ‘True 
Gentleman of Integrity’ (Zhén Rén Xian Shéng) and was conferred 
the title of ‘Senior Official of Silver Blue Light’ (Yin Qing Guang Lu 
Da Fa). 


Daoist Ideals 

Master St Ma drew on the Confucian idea of devoutness and 
Buddhist theories of calming the mind and acquiring wisdom. In his 
elaboration of the Daoist theories of ‘Cultivating the Path’ (Xid Dao) 
and ‘Attaining Immortality’ (Chéng Xian), he held that human beings 
are gifted with the quality of Immortals. In order to attain immortality, 
one need only ‘cultivate one’s breath of Emptiness (Xid Wo Xd Qi)’, 
‘follow one’s own nature (Sui Wo Zi Ran)’ and ‘remain in harmony 
with the Dao (Yu Dao Xiang Shou)’. In his book Discourse on Sitting 
and Forgetting’ (Zuo Wang Lun), St Ma Chéng Zhén describes 
seven stages for cultivating the Dao. Furthermore, he classified the 


process of cultivating Dao and attaining immortality into five ‘Gates 
of Progress’ (Jié Ci) and declared that ‘the five ways to attain 
immortality (XiG Lian) are unified into one’. He held that the five 
gates of progress and seven stages can be summed up into the 
three commandments of ‘reducing involvement in mundane affairs’, 
‘having no desires’ and ‘calming the mind’, and declared that ‘Dao 
will come to those who observe these three commandments 
regularly and constantly, even when they are not purposely seeking 
the Dao’. He maintained that those who study the Dao can become 
immortal if they follow the method: ‘inwardly, one becomes unaware 
of one’s body, and outwardly, one becomes unaware of the 
universe’; ‘one penetrates a subtle communion with Dao and all 
worries disappear’; and when ‘one forgets both the world and 
himself, neither of these two instances are reflected in the mind’. Si 
Ma Chéng Zhén’s Daoist theories exerted some influence on the 
development of theories on Daoist ‘Cultivation and Refinement’, and 
on the formation of the Neo-Confucian philosophical school of the 
Northern Sdng Dynasty. 


1 As explained in note 3 of Master Wu Jyh Cherng’s Preface at the beginning of 
this book, ‘discourse’ is the literal translation in English, as opposed to tratado 
(treatise) in Portuguese. (Translator’s note) 

2 Source: www.taoism.org.hk. 


PREFACE 


The most noble of man is his life, the most noble of life is the Dao 
(Path). The Dao to man is like water to the fish: a fish in the dry still 
longs for a shell full of water, but the men of the world, in the face of 
fragile death, are unaware of the sense of creating a Path. 

Men hate the sufferings of life and death, but adore the 
complications of life and death. They always value the terms ‘Path’ 
and ‘Virtue’, but few make their Path and acquire their Virtue. Thus, it 
is necessary to reverse this reality: to search for a new beginning at 
the end and, on a lost Path, think of the Return. Faced with this 
objective, every inch of light and shade is of inestimable value. 

With a profound feeling of sorrow, | reverently searched the 
sacred treatises for the foundations which correspond to the 
Essential Methods of Meditation. | have summarized them in seven 
items to serve as steps to the Dao. Thus, attributing a pair of ‘Wings’ 
to the ‘Body’ that wishes to fly. 


Commentary 

The most noble of man is his life, the most noble of life is the Dao 
(Path). The Dao to man is like water to the fish: a fish in the dry still 
longs for a shell full of water, but the men of the world, in the face of 
fragile death, are unaware of the sense of creating a Path. 


The importance of life resides in the possibility of practising the Path 
which leads to the Dao. The significance of the Path to man is the 
same as that of water to the fish: both need these to live, but faced 
with impending death due to a lack of these resources, they react 


differently. While the fish feels relieved and happy with a shell full of 
water, the human being, faced with the opportunity to know the Dao 
and reach transcendence, refuses to adopt the Spiritual Path that 
would give sense to his life. 


Men hate the sufferings of life and death, but adore the 
complications of life and death. 


The sufferings of life and death are birth, growing old, falling sick and 
death, and the complications of life are all situations which lead to 
suffering. One suffers, for instance, due to the desire to possess that 
which one does not have or the fear of losing that which one does 
have; due to the illness that one has caught or the fear of catching it; 
due to the moment of agony or the anticipated fear of death; and due 
to that which one recalls of one’s past or the fear of that which one 
shall experience in the future. There are many sources of suffering 
but, despite rejecting this condition, human beings insist on 
complicating their own lives, creating unnecessary desires, anxieties 
and fears, that generate the attachments that lead repeatedly to the 
hated suffering. 


They always value the terms ‘Path’ and ‘Virtue’, but few make their 
Path and acquire their Virtue. 


‘Path and Virtue’ is the title of one of the most important classic 
works of Daoism, the Dao Dé Jing, by Lao Zi.' The work teaches 
that whoever follows the Path within himself acquires the Virtue in 
relations with the world. This part talks about those who value the 
Path but are unable to practise it. They are skilful people, wno make 
beautiful soeeches on appropriate occasions to teach the practice of 
the Path and the exercise of Virtue. Yet they employ idealized 
concepts in a merely formal manner, as themes for sterile debates or 
to criticize the behaviour of others. Their spiritual search remains 
superficial, and the values of Virtue are not incorporated into their 
everyday lives. 


Thus, it is necessary to reverse this reality: to search for a new 
beginning at the end and, on a lost Path, think of the Return. Faced 
with this objective, every inch of light and shade is of inestimable 
value. 


Changing this behaviour and becoming an authentic follower of the 
Dao, which consolidates, in one’s everyday routine, the practice of 
the Path and the learning of the Virtue, is inverting the reality: 
suspending activities contrary to the precepts of the Dao and taking 
the Path of Return which leads one back to the origin.2 To reach this 
condition, one must find, at the end of each situation, the beginning 
of the next. At the end of each lost Path, which does not lead to 
realization, one must identify the beginning of a new Path towards 
transcendence. And they must embark on this Path, where every 
inch of light and shade? is of inestimable value. Master ST Ma 
emphasizes the importance of each fraction of time in the life of one 
inclined to adopt the Path, urging one to value the opportunity and 
no longer put off the beginning of its practice. 


With a profound feeling of sorrow, | reverently searched the sacred 
treatises for the foundations which correspond to the Essential 
Methods of Meditation. | have summarized them in seven items to 
serve as steps to the Dao. Thus, attributing a pair of ‘Wings’ to the 
‘Body’ that wishes to fly. 


The sacred treatises are the sacred Daoist texts; and the Essential 
Methods of Meditation are the central techniques, common to all 
Daoist meditations. The seven items are the seven chapters of the 
book; and ‘Wings’ and ‘Body’ are expressions inspired by the text 
entitled ‘Ten Wings’, written by Confucius to interpret the Yi Jing.* 
The final passage cites the author’s motivation to write the book: his 
sorrow in the face of human beings’ loss of direction within the short 
space of time spent amidst the disorder in the world. 

In the work, he summarizes the guidelines to the practice of 
Daoist meditation in seven chapters and reveals erstwhile hermetic 
concepts, which may now, in their new format, serve for all followers 


of the Spiritual Path. These are the steps which allow access to the 
mystery and to the essence of Daoist meditation. They facilitate the 
path of its practitioners, step by step, towards the Dao, regardless of 
the method chosen for the practice. This is the meaning of the ‘pair 
of wings’ attributed to the body that wishes to fly: just as the Yi Jing 
is mysterious for laymen and Confucius wrote the ‘Ten Wings’ to 
reveal its wisdom, Master ST Ma wrote the Zuo Wang Lun to interpret 
the wisdom contained within the Essential Methods of Daoist 
Meditation. 


1 


Wu Jyh Cherng, trans., Dao Dé Jing: The Book of the Path and of the Virtue by 
Ldo Zi. Rio de Janeiro: Mauad, 1996. 

Dao is the origin of all beings. Therefore, the Return is the Spiritual Path which 
leads its followers back to the Dao. 

Light and shade is an expression which represents time. As the Earth and the 
Moon make their respective movements of rotation, translation and revolution, 
the Sun draws in the sky, through the gradation of light and shade, the 
movement of time, which is ceaseless. 

The Yi Jing is the Book of Changes, an ancient Chinese classic, the creation of 
which is attributed to the Chinese sage Fu Xt, in approximately 5500 Bce. It is 
adopted as compulsory reading by the philosophical and mystical currents of 
traditional Chinese thinking. The philosophical current, called ‘Visible Tradition’, 
is focused on matters of the harmony of the everyday world and considers that 
to form one’s character there are six classic studies which need to be 
completed: Yi Jing, Rites and Ceremonies, Poetry, Literature, Music and 
History. These studies teach the art of social living and respect for the 
divinities; the subtlety of transcending verbal languages; the skill of 
understanding letters and words; the perfection of dialogue between the 
sentiments of the being, of nature and of the cosmos with beings; and the 
understanding of the past, so as to see, in the present, the projection of the 
future. The teachings of the other current, the mystical, called ‘Secret Tradition’, 
are based on the ‘Three Works of the Mystery (San Xuan)’, which represent a 
supposed tree of Chinese esoterism: the Yi Jing (Book of Changes) features as 
the ‘root’, alongside the Dao Dé Jing (Book of the Path and the Virtue) as the 
‘trunk’ and the Nan Hua Jing (Book of the Southern Flower) as the ‘flower’. The 
wisdom contained in the Yi Jing is based on the binary languages of the lines 
of yin and yang, which overlap to form eight trigrams and 64 hexagrams. In the 
Western world, the Book of Changes is used predominantly as an oracle. The 
‘Ten Wings’ are a set of texts written by Confucius, to interpret the messages of 
the Yi Jing. Wu Jyh Cherng, ed. and trans., | Ching: A Alquimia dos Numeros — 


cap.1, O Caminho da Tradi¢gao. Rio de Janeiro: Mauad, 2001; Tao Te Ching — 
Introdugao. Rio de Janeiro: Mauad, 1999 


Chapter 1 


TRUST AND RESPECT 


Trust is the root of the Path, and respect is the stalk of Virtue. A deep 
root can make the Path long, and a solid stalk can make Virtue 
exuberant. 

The glowing colours of a treasure can cost the life of a whole city. 
In the name of wanting peace, the service of defending one’s country 
is announced, whereby the knights must opt for acceptance or 
punishment. These are examples that demonstrate the confusions of 
the mind and the attachments to the material. This is how the values 
are created to justify their ventures, abandoning the true sense of 
being. 

The Sublime Path is beyond shape and flavour; True Nature is 
not amongst the desirable. How can one contemplate the invisible 
and the inaudible, demonstrating trust in the face of illusions, without 
harbouring doubts? 

If a man trusts in the importance of the practice of ‘Sitting and 
Forgetting’ in order to recover the Dao, by exercising respect and 
trust, and adding to that an incessant practice, he shall certainly find 
his Path. 

Zhuang Zi said: ‘Relax one’s body and abandon one’s 
perspicacity; eliminate one’s norms and let go of one’s intelligence, 
uniting oneself to the Great Opening. This is called the practice of 
Sitting and Forgetting.’ In the practice of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’ there 
is nothing that cannot be forgotten: therein, internally, there is no 
bodily sensation and, externally, no sensation of the Universe. In the 
Chaos, upon uniting oneself with the Dao, all concerns are 


eliminated. ‘Uniting oneself to the Great Opening’ — these are the 
single words of profound meaning. 

One who knows the words, but fails to obtain the trust, is like one 
looking for a treasure without knowing that the treasure lies within 
oneself. The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Without the existence of trust, 
mistrust arises.’ When the Heart does not sufficiently trust in one’s 
Path, one finds only the unhappiness of mistrust. In such a manner, 
how is it possible to find the Dao? 


Commentary 

Meditation is the fundamental tool in Daoist practice. Adopting the 
Path is to follow the seven steps of meditation systematized by 
Master Sit Ma in this work, expounded as the titles of its seven 
chapters. The first of them is ‘Trust and Respect’, two attitudes that 
the disciple needs to nurture when beginning his quest for spiritual 
realization. 

To trust is to believe in the words of the master who explains the 
method, knowing that only practice will prove the teaching. And to 
respect is to recognize the wisdom of the master, who has already 
trodden that Path and now teaches where the beginner should step 
and which traps he can avoid. But to become permanently worthy of 
the teachings it is the disciple’s duty to persevere in the cultivation of 
trust and respect for the master, throughout the whole journey. In 
Daoism, this is the condition for him to be accepted by the master 
and gain access to wisdom. 


Trust is the root of the Path, and respect is the stalk of Virtue. 


This sentence uses three pairs of images to make an analogy: ‘root 
and stalk’, as the elements of a plant which gives flowers; ‘trust and 
respect’, as the first condition for one to begin and remain on the 
Spiritual Path; and the terms ‘Path and Virtue’, the title of one of the 
most important Daoist classics, the Dao Dé Jing, by Lao Zi. 

The plant represents the Dao, or Path, and the analogy with 
Daoist values expresses this spiritual conception: the root is the 


principle and sustenance of the plant; the stalk is the principle and 
sustenance of the flower. Without the root, the plant does not grow, 
and without the stalk, the flower does not bloom. If trust is the root of 
the Path and if respect is the stalk of Virtue, the Path requires trust in 
order to exist and Virtue requires respect in order to bloom. Trust, 
therefore, sustains the Path and respect sustains the Virtue, allowing 
them to bloom like flowers on this Path. 

But the true origin of the plant is the seed which gives rise to the 
root. The seed symbolizes potentiality, and the root is the potentiality 
developed; that is why it was used in the text, as the origin of the 
plant. Like the root, which is transformed into a tree, a person’s 
spiritual potentiality, when developed, is transformed into complete 
realization, when that person completes his Path. The seed which is 
not planted shall only be a seed until it is extinguished, and the same 
thing happens to the potentiality of an undeveloped Spiritual Path: it 
shall remain as potentiality for an indeterminate period of time. The 
Path in the life of the practitioner therefore needs to be like the seed 
which develops as a root, expanding as a plant in all directions and 
generating the tree, with its crown, its fruit and its flowers. This 
spiritual seed exists in the core of each being: it may be aroused and 
lead the person to the Absolute, or may never be aroused and 
remain as a seed until the end of one’s life. 

The Dao, as the Path or Nature, has the sense of the essence, 
origin and foundation of all that exists in the Universe, and Virtue is 
all the manifestations of the Nature which blossoms on the Path. 
Those who live in accordance with the principles of the Dao, joining 
themselves in harmony with Heaven and Earth, possess virtue 
because they follow the Path of Nature. All the actions practised by 
such a person are, naturally, manifestations of Virtue. 

Daoism does not define Virtue as a set of moral and ethical rules 
applied to human behaviour. In Daoism, Virtue does not refer to 
mundane conceptual matters, but to manifestations directly related 
to the integration of the human consciousness with the cosmic 
consciousness. The closer one approaches complete union with the 
Absolute — which is revealed through the perfect harmony which 


rules the Universe — the more Virtue one shall have, and the more 
virtuous one shall be. 

He who walks towards the Dao, in the incessant search for 
integration with Nature, arouses his spirit to enlightenment. As he 
progresses on the Path, he becomes more skilled, lucid and capable 
of enjoying his life with exuberance — just like a flower that blooms: 
the result first arises inwardly, and is later revealed outwardly. Like 
what happens with the blooming of the flowers, the same thing 
occurs with the emergence of the newly acquired virtues and the 
perfecting of the already aroused virtues. 

The flower represents the exuberance of the plant, and Virtue the 
exuberance of the spiritual life. The flower of a plant is easily 
contemplated as it emits an aroma and blooms outwards, while the 
root, which is hidden underground, can rarely be seen. The same 
happens with the Path: it is difficult to know the true meaning of the 
Universe, but it is easy to contemplate the virtues of wisdom, 
sincerity, kindness, politeness and justice, which are shown in the 
everyday life of those who follow the Spiritual Path. 

However, the manifestations of exuberance which result from 
continuing on the Path can lead the practitioner to self-illusion, to his 
losing humility and forgetting that the origin of his virtuous 
expressions is precisely his continuing on the Path. He who trusts in 
the spiritual practice and follows the method in a disciplined manner, 
with time, arouses powers. There are people who, in this situation, 
begin to boast about their creativity and make _ predictions, 
premonitions and forecasts, just to demonstrate what they are 
capable of. Amidst the succession of emotions, a desire arises to 
expand and the person ignores its limits, to the point of forgetting 
that Virtue can behave like a flower: it begins as a bud, opens fully 
and becomes exuberant, until the process is inverted, when it then 
withers and is extinguished. 

Under these circumstances, it is necessary to know how to curb 
the manifestations, so as not to lose the capabilities acquired with 
the practice. At the precise moment of creative plenitude, the 
follower of the Path hides his glow to avoid a quick rush towards the 
phase following the blooming of the flower, when the petals fall and it 


withers away and dies. That is why the Daoist needs to have trust to 
embark upon the Path, but also needs to have respect for its 
precepts and norms, to remain protected while walking the Path. 


A deep root can make the Path long, and a solid stalk can make 
Virtue exuberant. 


The root sustains the plant, and the stalk sustains the flower. The 
deeper the root, the longer the plant lasts, and the more solid the 
stalk, the more resistant the flower. This signifies a consistent, 
coherent and, therefore, long Path; and also a stable, secure and 
firm Virtue, which sustains, feeds and protects its exuberance. 


The glowing colours of a treasure can cost the life of a whole city. In 
the name of wanting peace, the service of defending one’s country is 
announced, whereby the knights must opt for acceptance or 
punishment. These are examples that demonstrate the confusions of 
the mind and the attachments to the material. 


Through concrete examples of what happens in the world, the 
passage shows the extent to which attachment to the material can 
reach and how distorted values can become in the human mind. 

In the former case, the phrase draws the parallel between a 
material treasure and a person’s life. In Daoism, that which is most 
precious to a human being is his life, and within that life, that which is 
most precious is the Path. However, a foolish governor is capable of 
risking the lives of a whole city in order to recover or take a target he 
considers to be a treasure, which must have less value than each of 
the lives sacrificed. 

And the latter example demonstrates the creativity of the human 
being when forging a collective destiny. The governor calls the 
country’s inhabitants to war, alleging defence of the homeland, in the 
name of peace, justice or any ideology. When the conflict begins, all 
men are required to be deployed to the battlefronts, either through 
acceptance or under the threat of punishment. This creates an 
irremediable dilemma for the citizen: to fight or to be punished. If he 


accepts the call, he will risk his life for ideas which he may not 
always see as correct; if he refuses, he risks being arrested and 
punished. These value distortions are the result of one single man’s 
lack of discernment, a man who has in his hands the decisive power 
over the lives of others. To free oneself from the entanglements of 
concepts and ideas which are the cause and consequence of 
mindlessness, one must penetrate the inner silence. The more 
silence, the more lucidity; and the more lucidity, the greater a human 
being’s capacity to discern values, including those for which it is 
worth risking a life. 

The dichotomies between fighting or not for a treasure and 
risking one’s life to defend an ideology have no relation to that which 
exists in the essence of the human being: his vocation for living life 
joyously and fulfilling the Path, expanding his mind to the level of the 
Absolute. What disfigures the meaning of life and leads someone to 
committing follies is one’s attachment to the material. A governor, for 
instance, is capable of creating a destiny for himself, becoming a 
prisoner of that destiny, imprisoning the destinies of others and 
transforming himself into a victim of that same destiny because he 
becomes the one responsible for the damage it causes. He is 
accountable for the premature deaths of the war, made in the 
defence imposed out of illusory concepts. 


This is how the values are created to justify their ventures, 
abandoning the true sense of being. 


Abandoning the true sense of being is giving in to senselessness, 
and creating values to justify ventures is making up precepts with the 
aim of legitimizing imprudent actions. 

Whoever does not practise meditation abandons the true 
meaning of being, and whoever gives up on this search creates 
absences in the heart. Depending on the imagination, a person fills 
these gaps with various concerns and then invents values to justify 
the senseless ventures, with the hope of making them legitimate. 
This exhaustive process can lead to madness. He who acts in a 
senseless manner and then forges values to justify his acts creates 


conflicts in the mind. After years of constantly repeating this pattern, 
he will be almost entirely divorced from mental sanity. 

But this model can be reverted through meditation, which leads 
the practitioner to being reunited with the enlightened 
consciousness, in a state of plenitude. By drawing an analogy 
between these postures and the process of somatization, it is 
possible to understand that, in the same way as mental sickness is 
externalized through a sick body, mental health is externalized 
through a healthy body, which reveals to the world the emotional 
state of tranquillity and peace of the person who regularly practises 
meditation. 


The Sublime Path is beyond shape and flavour... 


The expression ‘shape and flavour’ symbolizes the human senses; 
and Sublime Path is the highest degree of the Daoist Spiritual Path, 
a dimension which is beyond sensory reactions. The higher the level, 
the more sublime, abstract and subtle the Path; and the greater the 
progress on this Path, the less subject the practitioner becomes to 
sensory reactions, until acting in accordance with the Sublime Path 
or Dao, where senses no longer exist. 


... rue Nature is not amongst the desirable. 


What is desirable is every form or language that arouses desire in 
someone; and True Nature is the Dao itself. As it is the Dao itself 
and it occupies a stage which is beyond all languages, True Nature 
cannot be desirable. 


How can one contemplate the invisible and the _ inaudible, 
demonstrating trust in the face of illusions, without harbouring 
doubts? 


This sentence talks of the illusions which seduce and generate 
doubts in the practitioner of the Path: how is it possible to maintain 
unwavering trust in the Dao, knowing that it is invisible and 
inaudible? 


As it is invisible and inaudible, one cannot contemplate the Dao 
trying to see or hear it, in the same way that one cannot hear silence 
listening to sound, or see the invisible looking at an image. When 
One uses sound or image with these objectives, what one can 
achieve is to hear what is not silence and see what is not invisible. 
The idea is simple: material resources cannot be used to find 
something which is not material, and the Dao, as Absolute, is not 
defined with material categories because it is beyond all languages. 

In the face of this abstraction emerge the illusions that Master St 
Ma talks of. They are seductions of a mundane level, which settle as 
uncertainties in the heart of the beginner, when faced with the 
mysterious Sublime Path — which, without aroma, shape or flavour, 
may at times seem to some people as senseless or even 
nonexistent. Thus, the difficult task for the practitioner of the Path is 
to maintain trust in the method, despite the doubts that arise. 
Confronted with temptations, the practitioner must maintain the 
discipline of the meditation, seek the master to settle any doubts and 
dedicate himself to reading the sacred texts of the Daoist Canon. 
The manner of acquiring and reinforcing one’s trust in the Path is to 
carry on following it: the more one perseveres in search of the Dao, 
the greater one understands the Path and the smaller one’s illusions 
shall be. 

The Path can also be understood as meditation, and following the 
Path as practising meditation. These concepts demonstrate the 
importance of meditation on the Daoist Spiritual Path, but in order to 
practise, one must trust the method. Often the person is unable to 
relax before the practice because of a fear of never coming back to 
think again, of ceasing to breathe and dying. It is common for the 
beginner to report that, after some time meditating, he feels on the 
verge of entering an unknown place, full of peace. But despite 
knowing that this is his natural objective, he is unable to enter: he 
breaks the process at that moment and leaves the meditation. This 
gesture demonstrates the fear of those who do not trust in the 
method. If the practitioner cannot surrender himself entirely during 
the meditation, he will never be unattached from the physical body 


and thoughts, he will never reach the Sublime Path and he will never 
contemplate the invisible and inaudible. 

Master LU ZU, author of the book The Secret of the Golden 
Flower,’ says that before dying one must learn to die. Learning to 
die is crossing the manifest world and reaching beyond the sensory 
world, without undergoing physical death. This happens during 
meditation, when the practitioner lets go of the physical world and is 
transported to the world of silence, where one arouses the serene 
and pacific conscience of the most extensive dimension of being. 
Entering and remaining in this world is like learning to die. 


If a man trusts in the importance of the practice of ‘Sitting and 
Forgetting’ in order to recover the Dao, by exercising respect and 
trust, and adding to that an incessant practice, he shall certainly find 
his Path. 


To recover the Dao is to follow the Path back, towards the origin or 
Dao, and to find the Path is to find the true meaning of being. 

To find the Path, one must comprehend the importance of 
meditation, trust in the method, respect the master and adopt 
discipline in the practice. He who does not meditate regularly does 
not dominate the practice, does not progress on the Path and does 
not achieve results. Discipline is fundamental. Just as happens in 
sports, if at the beginning of the learning the athlete does not attend 
the classes regularly and does not train doggedly, he will never 
become a good sportsman. To reach the point where the athlete is 
good enough in his category to be integrated with his sport, he must 
practise for a long time, in a constant and disciplined fashion, and 
the same occurs with meditation. If many years of continuous 
exercises are required in order to shine in a given sport, then to 
reach the highest degree on the Spiritual Path many uninterrupted 
years of practising meditation is similarly required. There are 
numerous ways in which one can reach full consciousness and 
become enlightened, but there is not a single way which does not 
demand the effort and dedication of the practitioner. It is like 
pursuing the target of winning a gold medal at the Olympic Games, 


whether it be in gymnastics, running or swimming. In any event, 
nobody comes first without training in a disciplined fashion in his 
area. 

But until finding his Path, the person might feel the need to know 
the schools and traditions of the mystic world, to establish the 
differences and choose his direction. Not everyone goes through this 
process; some take on the first Path that they find, while others 
adopt the Path of their parents and still others never awaken to the 
spiritual life. But he who seeks a spiritual direction must first make 
his choice. Once his preference is defined, the person must end the 
search and settle on his choice. From that point onwards, whichever 
his adopted Path may be, he shall use only that vehicle to advance 
in the spiritual life. To embrace a tradition and establish oneself 
within it is to trust and respect the choice, because in all religious 
currents there are teachings created by previous generations, which 
have been repeatedly practised successfully and taught by the 
masters up to the present day. 

The teachings of Daoism are very old and have been used by 
countless sages who attained enlightenment. All the traditional 
lineages of Daoism are documented in genealogical trees so that 
from the living Daoist masters one can know the origins of each of 
them, who their masters were, and who their masters’ masters were, 
one by one, reaching back to Lao Zi. Amongst the major religions of 
the world, the Daoist tradition is one of the few that maintains these 
living, uninterrupted lineages. All those masters reverently received 
the tools from their masters, applied them in their own lives and 
passed their secrets down with much respect. And this is how a 
Daoist should carry the tools forward: with discipline, trust and 
respect, to apply them in their own lives, to achieve results and teach 
their use to the followers of the Dao. 


Zhuang Zi? said: ‘Relax one’s body and abandon one’s perspicacity; 
eliminate one’s norms and let go of one’s intelligence, uniting oneself 
to the Great Opening. This is called the practice of Sitting and 
Forgetting.’ 


Relaxing the body and eliminating the norms is sitting naturally to 
meditate, without being concerned about norms regarding elegance; 
abandoning one’s perspicacity and letting go of one’s intelligence is 
removing oneself from active thoughts during meditation; and the 
Great Opening is the doorway which is revealed within meditation 
and which gives access to the Emptiness. 

The practitioner should use the time devoted to meditation to 
relax, rest and recharge his energy. In the period preceding the 
practice, he relaxes the body and mind and begins the process of 
systematic forgetting, until forgetting himself. He abandons logical 
and imaginative reasonings, all memories and wanderings of the 
mind, and worries and frustrations. In this state, he shall be resting 
as if on holiday, in his room. As all activities are suspended, he also 
frees himself of the limitations imposed by the norms and constant 
demands on the use of his intelligence. During meditation he need 
only give himself up to the naturalness, to be at one with the Great 
Opening. 

Living peacefully in society is based on the use of intelligence, 
the norms of a good education and ethical principles of behaviour. A 
norm is a precept, a standard established as a base for the practice 
of an action, and intelligence has the meaning of elaborate, 
intentional thoughts in chains. But, upon meditating, the norms 
should be eliminated and the use of intelligence removed. While 
one’s everyday life is conditioned by norms and by the use of 
intelligence, one needs to reserve the moment of meditation for 
resting from the rules and from the need to be constantly 
rationalizing. 

When preparing to meditate, the practitioner forgets 
appearances. He is not worried about his hair, whether it’s nice and 
tidy or not, or about his beard, whether it’s trimmed or in need of a 
shave. He is not worried about the spot on his face, or about how his 
clothes look: whether they are fashionable, attractive or ugly — he is 
only concerned about the comfort that the clothes need to provide. 
At that point, he puts himself at ease and gradually ceases to fulfil 
the norms, in order to fulfil the demands of his body, while seeking 
the position he considers comfortable, until he attains a state of 


tranquillity and enters meditation, at which time all the rules and the 
use of intelligence are forgotten. When alone in the room, with the 
door closed and sat comfortably to begin the meditation, the 
practitioner need not follow norms, nor activate his intelligence. Here 
there is no dispute or discussion; there are no challenges to be 
answered. Therefore, there is no need to prepare for clashes. The 
person only needs, at this moment, to let go of rationality and relax 
the body and mind so as to enter meditation. 

If the practitioner is dedicated and disciplined, he will advance, 
until reaching the state of Primordial Chaos, and feel as if a door has 
opened within him, through which he shall pass to enter the 
Emptiness. This is the Great Opening, the apex of the Daoist 
Spiritual Path: the consciousness expands to the infinite, all limits 
are broken, norms and logical reasoning cease to exist as 
impositions and all forms, images and languages are forgotten. But 
the creative potential remains present because the practitioner has 
not ceased to be conscious — he has simply become serene. And 
what was manifest has been transformed into potential. 


In the practice of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’ there is nothing that cannot 
be forgotten: therein, internally, there is no bodily sensation and, 
externally, no sensation of the Universe. In the Chaos, uniting 
oneself with the Dao, all concerns are eliminated. 


Primordial Chaos is the state attained within meditation. In this state, 
sensations and the sense of time cease to exist. That is why one 
recognizes neither the physical body, nor the Universe where the 
body is situated. In this condition, all worries are eliminated. During 
meditation, all neuroses, traumas and complexes, and all physical, 
energetic and mental blocks, are dissolved. Impurities of the heart 
are eliminated, and the energy flows unrestrained through the 
practitioner's organism because there is no more physical or 
emotional tension obstructing its free circulation. This result, 
however, can be either transitory or lasting. 

The impurities discarded during the meditation are usually 
retrieved after the session. This leads the beginner to find it hard to 


maintain well-being upon leaving the state of meditation. Only the 
continuation of the disciplined practice and increased time dedicated 
thereto can change this process. He who persists on the Path 
achieves progressively greater results in terms of physical comfort 
and mental serenity, which shall then begin to extend for some hours 
after practice and last longer and longer. Forty minutes of solid, 
disciplined meditation a day result in around eight subsequent hours 
of feeling in a good mood, serenity and tranquillity. That is why, 
within the method of ‘Sitting in Stillness’, the masters advise the 
disciples to perform two 40-minute meditation sessions a day: one in 
the morning, upon waking up, to have a tranquil day; and another at 
night, before sleeping, when the effect of the first session has worn 
off, to have a calm night’s sleep. With time, there will be increasingly 
longer daytime and nocturnal cycles of harmonious physical and 
emotional states of being, until reaching the point when these cycles 
join up and the person becomes permanently in a good mood and 
more able to apply, in his everyday life, the spiritual teachings he has 
acquired. 

This state supposes, for example, that the practitioner maintains 
his serenity and comprehends the reasons of others, even when 
faced with a situation whereby he suffers aggressions — whether 
intentional or not — like an offensive word or rude gesture. The 
spiritual practice brings results to his life, and the best way of 
knowing if he has made progress on the Path is by observing his 
own emotional reactions. Harmonious responses denote progress in 
the practice, and this is one of the best ways in which the practitioner 
can measure the result of his work. This method is infallible. 


‘Uniting oneself to the Great Opening’ — these are the single words 
of profound meaning. 


To become united with the Great Opening is to pass through the 
Doorway which is revealed within meditation and to become united 
with the Dao. One can talk of the highest level of attainment on the 
Daoist Spiritual Path, using only single words like these, spoken in a 
clear and transparent manner, without adornment or dissimulation. 


These simple words may give the impression that this matter is 
about a minor technique, but their sense is so profound that only by 
practising the method is it possible to understand their meaning. 


One who knows the words, but fails to obtain the trust, is like one 
looking for a treasure without knowing that the treasure lies within 
oneself. 


To know the words is to have knowledge of the practice of Sitting 
and Forgetting; and not obtaining the trust means not meditating. He 
who knows the method and arouses his will to search for the Great 
Opening, but is unable to kindle the trust in the technique, is looking 
for a treasure outside himself, which actually resides within his 
essence. 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Without the existence of trust, mistrust 
arises.’ When the Heart does not sufficiently trust in one’s Path, one 
finds only the unhappiness of mistrust. In such a manner, how is it 
possible to find the Dao? 


It is impossible to trust and not trust at the same time on the Path. If 
the person does not trust, then he is mistrusting, and Master ST Ma 
considers mistrust as unfortunate because it prevents the practice of 
meditation. There is no happy medium. It is not possible to practise 
meditation without trusting in the method, nor is it possible to strike a 
deal with meditation, like ‘I will meditate first, and only after seeing 
some proven results will | start to trust in the method.’ To trust means 
to give oneself up entirely at the time of the practice, to connect 
oneself to the greater dimension, the Dao. Those who mistrust fail to 
attain profound realization. Therefore, if the person practises 
meditation without trusting in the method, he will never manage to 
forget himself and slide into the other dimension. He will never be 
able to find the Dao through meditation. 

The chapter ends by talking about trust and respect as the 
foundations of the Daoist Spiritual Path. A Daoist needs to trust in 
the methods and nurture respect for the master, but he also needs to 


extend these postures to his life projects. Without these two 
conditions, he can never attain full realization, both on a spiritual 
level and in the physical world. Trust and respect are fundamental to 
all acts of harmonious living: one must have trust in oneself and in 
others to create a basis for relationships, and one must also have 
respect for oneself and for others in order for those relationships to 
be established within a pattern of living founded on the virtue of 
balance and harmony. 


1 The Secret of the Golden Flower (Tai Yi Jin Hua Zong Zhi), written by the 
Daoist master Lu ZU (born 798 cE), inspired numerous oriental and Western 
books about meditation and alchemy. 

2 Zhuang Zi, or alternatively Chuang Zi, Chuang Tzu or Chuang Tze, was a 
Daoist philosopher. 


Chapter 2 


BREAKING THE TIES 


‘Breaking the Ties’ means breaking one’s ties to impure activities 
and to intentional actions. Abandoning all impure activities, the body 
shall never be exhausted; acting without intention, the Heart shall be 
in a natural state of peace. In this way, happiness and simplicity shall 
increase every day, while impurity and tiredness shall reduce every 
day. When the footprints are further from impurity, the Heart 
becomes closer to the Dao. And which of the sublime and authentic 
consecrations is not realized through this Path? The Dao Dé Jing 
says: ‘Closing the window, shutting the door; without wearing out 
until the end of the body.’ 

Revealing virtue and demonstrating the power to win the help of 
one’s neighbour; cordially visiting parties and funerals to keep social 
paths open; creating a false image of a hermit and simple person, 
but really wishing for social ascension; offering invitations for drinks 
and food with the intention of earning gratitude in the future — these 
are cultivations of cunning, of the opportunist Heart that wants to 
benefit from momentary advantages. In addition to not being a Path 
which flows, this also harms the attainments of rectitude. These are 
examples which must be eliminated. The Dao Dé Jing says: 
‘Opening the window and serving one’s activities, without salvation, 
until the end of the body.’ 

If we do not invoke impurity, impurity itself will not respond to us; 
if impurity invokes us and we do not respond, the old ties shall be 
gradually broken and the new ties will not be able to bind us. Like a 
sweet wine which needs the proper ingredients to be rendered 


perfect, peace and the absence of complication are necessary to 
attain the Dao. That is why Zhuang Zi said: ‘Do not approach nor 
attract: Do not have the intention to approach impurity, do not act 
with the intention of winning prestige, do not act with the intention of 
obtaining power, do not act with the intention of becoming a leader. 
And if one has indispensable activities, those should be performed 
without passion so as to neither imprison the mind, nor create 
consequences.’ 


Commentary 

Ties are all things that bind the human being. They are attachments 
to past facts and plans for the future. It is as if life drives forward, but 
there is no advance because the ties hold back the movement and 
prevent the person from flowing in destiny. This conflict is the origin 
of suffering and strains: the more he walks, the more ties bring the 
person back. The process may be or may not be conscious: the 
person returns because he is not conscious of the suffering which he 
inflicts upon himself, or because he is conscious but has no solid will 
to carry on. 

Human beings are born with limitations which generate ties that 
are hard to break down: our physical body, family, personality, 
degrees of memory and intelligence, level of health and connections 
to past lives — the infinity of factors which bind people to each other 
and bind everyone to the world. Throughout life, people tend to 
deepen some of these ties and create others. This chapter shows 
that one can break free of these shackles by using the technique of 
meditation (which does not mean taking the radical action of fleeing 
to the mountains or forest, living in a cave and never seeing another 
human being again, to meditate all day and breaking the remaining 
ties once and for all). 

Relinquishing family life to live as a recluse, inside a grotto, does 
not safeguard someone from attachments. He who acts in such a 
manner starts to be worried about survival, about their food supply in 
the cold months, about the torrents which will flood his new home 
and about how to protect himself against insects and wild animals. 


These are situations which disturb one’s peace and create more ties 
in the mind: ties to the mountain, to the trees, to the rain, to the 
snake that lives alongside him, to the mosquito that will bite him and 
to all the manifestations of nature which make up his new way of life. 
This shows that there will always be a kind of bond uniting each 
person to the world, in all ways of life. And if such a condition is 
inevitable, he must learn to experience the connection without 
becoming a prisoner to it: living with people and the manifestations 
of the Universe, without trying to dominate them, nor allowing himself 
to be dominated by them. Thus, he must cultivate more and more 
naturalness and less and less artificiality. 

This behaviour simplifies life and, in order to attain it, the person 
need not become a hermit. It is not by dispensing with science, 
technology or human knowledge that one encounters simplicity. Nor 
by tearing up one’s clothes to be free of excesses and from then on 
using only raw cotton and Franciscan sandals, or by no longer 
combing one’s hair, shaving one’s beard, watching television or 
listening to the radio. Nor is it achieved by refusing to partake in any 
social event or recreation. These actions in themselves do not make 
a person simple, because true simplicity comes from within each of 
us. Simplifying life means cutting out unnecessary activities, and this 
is achieved by breaking one’s ties with the world. 

Simplifying life is not fleeing from the conflicts. Those who flee 
from difficulty turn their backs on external demand and clash with 
destiny. This leads to increased difficulty in relations with the world 
and creates more ties with those involved because they abstain from 
fulfilling a duty or only half fulfil it, exerting twice the effort. Both 
these situations are incorrect. As in the course of a river, there are 
times in life when it is gentler and less agitated, like a calm river 
flowing placidly. Then there are other times when it is more 
impetuous, like the river crashing down steep slopes. This 
comparison demonstrates that a Daoist, faced with the demands of 
life, should flow like a river, through his destiny. He follows his 
course, handling and skirting obstacles with simplicity, systematically 
breaking his old ties and avoiding creating new ones. This is what 


needs to be done, in a simple manner, without fleeing from 
problems, or increasing their degree of difficulty. 


‘Breaking the Ties’ means breaking one’s ties to impure activities 
and to intentional actions. 


Impure activities and intentional actions are those practised without 
purity in the Heart. An example of an impure activity is a person 
queuing at the bank to pay a bill, feeling resentment and complaining 
while he waits. An example of an intentional action is inviting 
someone to a party alleging friendship and hiding another interest. 
So, paying a bill at a bank or making a mere invitation become 
impure and intentional gestures when they are accompanied by 
complaints or concealed intentions. Unnecessary ties are thus 
created in the person's destiny. 

Paying a bill at the bank is fulfilling a social duty, under the 
momentary conditions of that destiny. But a simple activity like this 
can become detrimental to a person’s progress on the Path when he 
fills his mind with impure thoughts of anger and revolt relative to his 
obligation and to all those involved in the matter. The same is true of 
the ingenuous invitation to a party, which expresses the satisfaction 
of spending a few moments with a dear person. A simple gesture like 
this can become harmful when it contains a camouflaged intention of 
an undeclared interest. 

Friendship is based on spontaneity, and impure action on 
intention. The person who treats others well just out of the interest of 
being treated well himself is not being truly affectionate. He only 
assumes a false position of a selfish affection. When this behaviour 
is generalized and the whole society acts in such a manner, all 
relations of friendship are transformed into lies. Conduct becomes 
mechanical, and then the interested affection ceases to be seen as 
an expression of falsity and is considered a natural gesture. But false 
affection only lasts as long as the interest exists. That is why we 
often see the disintegration of alliances between groups of friends 
that had been considered very solid. This occurs because the link 


that unites the people was based only on interest, and when the 
interest ends the base which sustains that affection dissolves with it. 

Master ST Ma says: ‘Avoid worrying oneself before beginning a 
task or recriminating oneself or others after completing it.’ The Daoist 
simply performs his activity. And he reflects on it with the same 
simplicity. He does not give in to worry before acting, so as not to 
create ties with the future. And he does not churn over thoughts after 
completing the action, so as not to create ties with the past. Thus, he 
does not suffer anxiety beforehand, or recriminate himself or boast 
afterwards. Nor does he blame others for any problem which may 
arise or has arisen during the action. He thinks of that act only as an 
object of reflection: beforehand, to define the correct attitude of 
rectitude to be adopted, and, afterwards, to discern the correct 
course in the action practised. 

By working with the expansion of the consciousness, Daoism 
stresses the importance of the daily practice of reflection. Reflecting 
is directing one’s light to the consciousness and being able to 
distinguish, therein, the actions and directions which should be 
cultivated from those which should be transformed. That is why 
letting go of concerns before beginning the task and detaching 
oneself from the action after its completion does not imply an 
absence of reflection. On the contrary, it means reflecting to assess 
the weight of the actions on the progress of the Path, and thus 
avoiding the creation of unnecessary ties with the momentary 
circumstances. It means understanding the outlook, fitting the 
actions to this context, completing them by the best Path and then 
letting go of the thoughts, so as not to keep them in one’s mind and 
become attached to them through the feelings: both in terms of 
anxiety, beforehand, and in terms of regret or boasting, afterwards. 

Making periodical reflections on one’s attitudes is an essential 
task in the life of a follower of the Dao. At these times, the 
practitioner evaluates his true intentions, his lifestyle, his words and 
his actions. Reflection helps the Daoist to act authentically in his 
relations with the world, and this conduct is part of what Master Si 
Ma calls ‘Breaking the Ties’. This is the learning of naturalness, in 
which one lives each situation at the proper time. Studying at the 


time for studying, sleeping at the time for sleeping, talking at the time 
for talking, negotiating at the time for negotiating and working at the 
time for working, always with naturalness. When one has to do the 
accounting for the company or the family, one does the task but, 
when the work is completed, the accounts are discarded from the 
mind because the moment has changed and the numbers are not 
suitable for the new situation. To act in this manner is to simplify the 
activities and avoid creating new ties. 

The largest obstacles to simplifying life are the attachments one 
has, both to positive and negative moments. The person who enjoys 
a favourable situation almost always desires to prolong that 
experience and, when unable to do so, becomes frustrated and 
angered. This is an attachment to a wonderful past, which will 
prevent him from living fully in the present, which is already no 
longer wonderful. Maintaining such stubbornness, life becomes 
disorderly and ever stronger ties are created, preventing one from 
progressing forwards. But there are also people who attach 
themselves to an unpleasant occurrence and remain in suffering 
after the situation has been resolved. Such people fail to forget the 
unpleasant experience. Instead of forgetting, they cultivate the bad 
moment in their minds, experiencing it tirelessly over again, to guard 
against future displeasures or to distinguish themselves as victims of 
a tragic fate. This also generates strong ties, which prevent the 
person from fully living out his destiny. 


Abandoning all impure activities, the body shall never be exhausted; 
acting without intention, the Heart shall be in a natural state of 
peace. In this way, happiness and simplicity shall increase every day, 
while impurity and tiredness shall reduce every day. 


Abandoning impure activities is fulfilling duties in a fluid manner, 
evading unnecessary complaints and revolts. This prevents the 
wasting away of vital energy and prevents exhaustion of the body: 
the person who acts in this way embarks on a cycle which spawns 
virtuous actions and will continuously bring happiness and simplicity 
to his life. And acting without intention is to let go of intentional 


actions, which generate strains from worrying about their 
consequences. This preserves the mind and will bring peace to the 
Heart. 

But for a satisfactory result in terms of progress on the Spiritual 
Path, one must also follow these principles during the practice itself. 
Meditation is the sitting in silence which purifies the Heart. Therefore, 
all that needs to be done to practise the method is sit and relax the 
body, find the outer silence and concentrate on the Breath, and then 
find the inner silence and remain there in silence, without harbouring 
any intention or thought in the mind. The only will of the practitioner 
is to contemplate the Breath, the flow of life into which he is inserted; 
no other action is necessary. He does not need to complicate this 
moment by trying to listen to the noise of the air passing through his 
respiratory tracts, nor prepare himself to receive mystical 
phenomena or great revelations and foresights. Sitting in silence is 
simply sitting in silence and waiting for the purification to happen by 
itself, naturally. 


When the footprints are further from impurity, the Heart becomes 
closer to the Dao. 


Footprints are the traces which remain in the places where a foot 
has trodden, and being removed from impurities is the condition for 
living a life naturally. While advancing on the Daoist Spiritual Path, 
the practitioner leaves symbolic footprints: his behaviour in the world 
and his discipline in meditation. These two manifestations influence 
each other mutually. He who adopts the disciplined practice of 
meditation naturally transforms his behaviour in everyday life, 
because he acquires physical and emotional equilibrium. The 
permanent transformation of his everyday behaviour helps him 
remain disciplined in the practice of meditation. 

The advance on the Path leads the practitioner to progressively 
break the ties he has created. This translates into a greater removal 
from the impurities, a simpler life and more natural everyday 
attitudes, based on the teachings of Daoism. This is the Heart which 
reveals itself as closer to the Dao. The more visible the advances on 


the Path, the closer the person will feel to the Dao because he will 
be becoming more authentic. People usually ‘tie’ their hearts to 
mundane manifestations, without distinguishing the necessary from 
the unnecessary. These are the ties that a Daoist avoids creating, 
and to this end he acts in a natural manner in relation to all demands 
of life. Thus he acquires a calm Heart, and in this condition will be 
able to progress in the practice and become closer and closer to 
meeting the Dao. 


And which of the sublime and authentic consecrations is not realized 
through this Path? The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Closing the window, 
shutting the door, without wearing out until the end of the body.’ 


This phrase from the Dao Dé Jing teaches that which the Daoist 
masters practise: following the Path of distancing oneself from 
impurities, to reach the Sublime and Authentic Realization. The end 
of the body refers to physical death; the window refers to the eyes, 
the door is the mouth and wearing out is impurity. 

To find the inner silence that purifies the Heart and leads to 
authentic consecration, one must close one’s eyes and one’s mouth 
to impure actions. This gesture draws the consciousness to within 
the practitioner and thus, until the body is extinguished, the Spirit will 
not be worn out. It is as if the physical body symbolized the person’s 
home: the windows are his eyes and the door is his mouth. The 
follower who closes the windows and the door of his home to impure 
actions avoids strains in the spiritual life, until the end of his journey. 


Revealing virtue and demonstrating the power to win the help of 
one’s neighbour; cordially visiting parties and funerals to keep social 
paths open; creating a false image of a hermit and simple person, 
but really wishing for social ascension; offering invitations for drinks 
and food with the intention of earning gratitude in the future — these 
are cultivations of cunning, of the opportunist Heart that wants to 
benefit from momentary advantages. In addition to not being a Path 
which flows, this also harms the attainments of rectitude. These are 
examples which must be eliminated. The Dao Dé Jing says: 


‘Opening the window and serving one’s activities, without salvation, 
until the end of the body.’ 


Opening the window and serving one’s activities means looking to 
the world and placing oneself at its service. He who adopts this 
behaviour until death fails to find salvation for the spiritual life. 

The passage talks about the unfavourable kinds of conduct 
adopted in society. The cunning and opportunistic person pretends 
to be virtuous to show power and conquer the support of others. He 
attends parties and funerals to maintain social relations, without 
nurturing feelings of happiness for whoever is celebrating or sadness 
for the deceased. He adopts a false image of a hermit and simple 
person, with the sole intention of achieving social ascension. And he 
invites people to feasts only to exploit their gratitude in the future. 
These actions express an absence of Virtue in those who practise 
them. Acting in this way prevents the person from flowing in destiny 
and practising the actions of rectitude. These are examples of false 
and intentional procedures, which cannot be used as models for 
correct behaviour. 

The virtuous person, on the contrary, guides his actions by the 
rules of the Pure Consciousness. He shares in the happiness of the 
friend who invites him to a party, just as he shares in the sadness of 
the family of the deceased when he attends a funeral. This is the 
correct way to attend these events. He who has virtue acts in a 
virtuous manner because that is his nature, regardless of the result 
of his gesture. 


If we do not invoke impurity, impurity itself will not respond to us; if 
impurity invokes us and we do not respond, the old ties shall be 
gradually broken and the new ties will not be able to bind us. 


Impurity is the lack of rectitude. He who distances himself from 
impurities gradually breaks the old ties and avoids the creation of 
new ones. 

Impurity, like vices, has the quality of fascination for humans. 
That is why the phrase refers to impurity which invokes and impurity 


which is invoked. It acts like a seduction: one minute, it openly 
attracts, as it is shown to be charming; the next, it seduces in a 
subtle fashion and the person leaves to seek it. These are two points 
of the same action: at one point, the person allows himself to be 
attracted by the impurity he contemplates; and at the other, he 
himself attracts the impurity to his life. Invoking impurity is like 
cultivating bad habits. It is letting oneself be led by seduction and 
plunging into a growing vicious circle, a spiral of lack of rectitude. In 
this case, the ties which are created will be continuously reinforced, 
in the same proportion. In such circumstances, faced with the effect 
of the charm of impurity, a Daoist adopts a cautious posture: he does 
not look for it, and does not respond to it when he is sought. 


Like a sweet wine which needs the proper ingredients to be rendered 
perfect, peace and the absence of complication are necessary to 
attain the Dao. 


The sentence compares meditation to the maturing process of a 
sweet wine: both can reach perfection. When placed in adequate 
conditions, wine develops the excellence of its ingredients, and is 
then ready for tasting. Meanwhile, meditation, when fed by the 
ingredients of peace and the absence of complication, represents, in 
its final stage, reaching spiritual attainment. 

Sweet wine is made with very ripe grapes. To process it the 
grapes need to washed and macerated in the fermentation tank, 
sugar may be added and then the ingredients are left to rest, until 
fermentation begins and the wine becomes separated from the husk. 
In its liquid state, it is transferred into a barrel, where it will remain 
immobilized for some time, while the maturing process is concluded. 
In meditation, the process is the same: the tank or barrel represents 
the still physical body, while inside the suitable ingredients of 
meditation — inner peace and the absence of complication — work by 
their own accord, towards spiritual attainment. 


That is why Zhuang Zi said: ‘Do not approach nor attract: Do not 
have the intention to approach impurity, do not act with the intention 


of winning prestige, do not act with the intention of obtaining power, 
do not act with the intention of becoming a leader. And if one has 
indispensable activities, those should be performed without passion 
so as to neither imprison the mind, nor create consequences.’ 


The words of Zhuang Zi demonstrate the virtues that the follower of 
the Path should cultivate, in his interactions with the world. Neither 
approaching nor attracting impurity is avoiding situations where 
Virtue is absent. Not acting with the intention of winning prestige, 
power and leadership is not practising intentional actions. And not 
cultivating passions so as to avoid imprisonment of the mind is 
keeping oneself in the centre, in rectitude, thus removing oneself 
from the excesses which generate disastrous consequences. 
Passion is the most dangerous of all excesses because it binds the 
ties which imprison the person’s mind and does not allow life to flow 
smoothly in destiny. 


Chapter 3 


GATHERING THE MIND 


The mind is the ruler of the body, controller of the ‘One Hundred 
Spirits’. Stillness of the mind can create intelligence; restlessness of 
the mind can create confusion. 

When trapped inside a comfortable illusion, it is difficult to 
perform self-criticism. Within the world of intention and festivities, 
who could be capable of understanding the false and transitory 
nature of being, seeing as all attachments and senselessnesses of 
the mind are always related to the references of illusion upon which 
they rest? 

If living in harmony with one’s neighbour can lead to changed 
personal attitudes and if selecting one’s friendships can improve 
one’s character, then to free the body from the world of life and death 
and to place the mind at the centre of the Sublime Path, one must 
abandon all other activities and remain only on the Path itself. That is 
why, at the start of the learning of the Dao, tranquillity is required in 
order to meditate, collecting the mind, letting go of the external world 
and placing oneself in a state of nonexistence. And it is precisely due 
to being in the state of nonexistence and to not being supported 
upon anything that the practitioner will naturally penetrate the Inner 
Emptiness, uniting his mind to the Dao. 

As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘The interior of the Supreme Path is a 
silence-nonexistence.’ The manifestation of our Spirit is unlimited, 
just as the mind and the body. The Dao is the origin of the body and 
the mind, but the Spirit of man’s Heart has long been polluted, in 
self-abandonment and deep ignorance, far removed from its origin. 


That is why purifying the Heart and arousing the Primordial Spirit is 
called the ‘Restoration of the Dao’; the end of self-abandonment and 
the unification with the Dao, in peace, and on the Path, is called the 
‘Return to the Origin’. 

Not allowing oneself to drift away from the Origin is called 
‘Fixating on Stillness’. A long period of Fixating on Stillness can 
eliminate physical and spiritual sicknesses and recover one’s vitality. 
By recovering and maintaining one’s vitality, one is naturally led to 
wisdom and constancy. Through wisdom there is nothing that cannot 
be enlightened; in constancy there is neither impermanence nor 
death. These are the principles to free oneself from the prison of life 
and death: to follow the Path of the Heart in Peace and value the 
Principle of Detachment. 

The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Despite the different kinds of beings, 
each one of them can return to their root. Regression to the root is 
called stillness, stillness is called returning to live, returning to live is 
called constancy and knowing constancy is called enlightenment.’ 

In the practice of meditation, as long as the Heart is attached to 
remaining in the Emptiness, it shall remain supported on existence. 
Therefore, this cannot be deemed an Absence of Support. Those 
who find themselves supported on existence will still suffer the 
strains of the Heart. As well as being out of harmony with the reason 
of its practice, this can also cause sickness. That is why only a Heart 
without any support on existence, and exempt of agitation, shall be 
correctly grounded for Authentic Fixation. By using this reference to 
attain ‘Fixation’ and uniting the Heart to the Breath in harmony, in 
time the practitioner will feel increasingly lighter and happier, and 
through these experiences he will also come to understand the 
meaning of rectitude and of perversion. 

In the practice of meditation, a total annulment of all activity of the 
mind, a lack of discernment as regards right and wrong, and a 
constant rupture in relation to arousing consciousness can lead the 
practitioner to the state of ‘blind ecstasy’. In the practice of 
meditation, the mind in a state of reverie, without control and without 
being collected, can also make the practitioner just like those who do 
not practise meditation at all. 


If a practitioner of meditation merely cuts out his concepts of 
good and evil, without determining a guideline and refuge for his 
mind, leaving his will in a floating state and expecting fate to 
determine the course of his life, then he will just be losing out to 
himself. If a practitioner of meditation maintains within himself all the 
mundane activities, without exceptions, even if he declares himself 
as possessing a stainless Heart, he will just be proclaiming a good 
word with an extremely false attitude. That is why the followers of the 
Genuine Learning should be especially wary of these mistakes. In 
line with the principle, a practitioner of meditation, in spite of irregular 
breathing, should not abandon his contemplation; in spite of 
remaining in stillness, he should not become attached to the 
Emptiness. He should follow the Path with constancy and thus will 
naturally find Authentic Understanding. 

If a practitioner of meditation has circumstantial duties or doubts 
related to the essence of the Dao, he should allow those queries to 
be measured, so the doubts can be transformed into understanding, 
and put the activities in order, so that they can be resolved. This is 
also the Authentic Root of the creation of wisdom, and once the 
solution is achieved, the practitioner should close the query. 

One must let go of excessive thoughts. Thinking in excess is an 
intelligence which is detrimental to Naturalness; it is like an ‘effect’ 
which harms the ‘cause’. That is why even he who proves to be the 
most remarkable thinker of his time, if he does not know how to stop, 
will still be abandoned like an incomplete being before ten thousand 
generations. 

A practitioner of meditation, upon noticing the emergence of 
excessive concerns and confusions in his mind, should eliminate 
them immediately. And when he hears words of praise or criticism, 
either good or evil, he should also push them away, not allowing his 
Heart to accept them because by accepting them the Heart becomes 
‘full’, and if the Heart is ‘full’ there will be no space for the Dao. 

A practitioner of meditation should regard everything he sees and 
hears as if he had never seen or heard it. Thus, ‘right and wrong’, 
and ‘good and evil’, will never penetrate his Heart. When a Heart 
does not absorb external factors, it is called an Empty Heart; when a 


Heart does not gallop around the world outside, it is called a Calm 
Heart. Being a Calm and Empty Heart, the Dao will naturally come to 
live there. 

As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘When a man successfully empties 
his Heart, he ceases to act with intention, he lets go of the desires on 
his Path and the Dao naturally returns to his inner being.’ That is 
why, when a man’s Heart has no attachment, his external attitudes 
are also not intentional. He does not judge purity or impurity, and that 
is why he cannot create criticism or praise; he does not judge 
intelligence or stupidity, and that is why he cannot be influenced by 
advantage or disadvantage. 

A practitioner of meditation should be solid and flow on the path 
of the centre and of constancy, knowing how to deal with 
circumstantial events and moments. If he has truly avoided all strains 
he shall be a Sage, but if he remains in improper moments and 
improper activities, enslaving the mind and acting through force, then 
such a man, even if he claims to be unattached, at the end of the 
day would not be a genuine Sage. Why is that? Because the 
Essential Methods are as subtle as the eyes: it takes just a tiny 
speck of dust to irritate the eye; it takes one small activity and the 
Heart reacts in a confused manner. 

Those who suffer from the malady of restlessness will rarely 
achieve entering fixation. That is why the most important part of the 
Path of Restoration is the immediate elimination of this malady. If a 
practitioner fails to eliminate his malady to the end, it is unlikely that 
he will reach the state of fixation. It is just like a field of crops riddled 
with weeds: although planted, the healthy sprouts fail to flourish. 
Passion, judgement, thought and worry are the weeds which afflict 
the Heart: if we do not extinguish them, fixation and inner wisdom 
are never born. 

Men are always searching for wealth and nobility, always 
enthused in intellectual and historical studies; they are always talking 
about compassion and simplicity. However, they walk with violence 
and greed, debate in order to hide their mistakes and assume the 
posture of one who is sufficiently superior to everything else. When 
they make their achievement, they attribute all the honour to 


themselves, and when they fail, they always blame others. These 
are the most chronic diseases of mankind. Despite their education, 
they do no good, and it is man’s ignorance that has made him this 
way. 

Man’s Heart is always supported by the environment and thus 
fails to get used to independence. That is why, when one suddenly 
lets go of one’s support, one can find it hard to attain tranquillity. A 
temporary stillness can still return to a state of dispersion and 
disorder. For each mental impulse, there should be a control: making 
the mind immobile entails a continuous work of harmonization. Thus, 
one will naturally find peace and relaxation. 

Regardless of whether it is night or day, when in movement or in 
stillness, sitting or lying down, or during one’s chores, one must 
always maintain the feeling of peace. If one’s Heart is already stable, 
then one must nurture it with stillness, avoiding irritation. Once one 
has acquired the level of ‘Fixation’, then one should rejoice at the 
achievement and, gradually, one’s mind will become calm and 
increasingly more lucid and complete. Fixation can generate 
intelligence, and a deep and extensive consciousness can reveal the 
truth and falsity of life. 

If even a domestic animal, like an ox or a horse, once abandoned 
and without shelter, naturally develops a strong instinct and refuses 
to accept being mounted or tamed again, and if even a wild animal, 
like a ferocious eagle, once in the continued company of man, 
landing upon his master’s forearm every day, can also become a 
friendly being, likewise abandoning the Heart can make a man 
obsessive and undisciplined, rude and harsh. And in such a state of 
being, how could one possibly ‘contemplate the Wonders of the 
Dao’? 

The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Even having the Gong Bi before the 
horse-drawn carriage does not compare to he who sits and 
penetrates the Dao.’ The wonderful utility of meditation is found in its 
attainment and not in words; the attainment can make the word 
adequate, whereas the absence of attainment can make the word 
inadequate. 


The men of today, in their studies, value that which is difficult and 
scorn that which is easy. When dealing with the essence of the 
teaching, they prefer grandiose speeches about empty themes. 
These are queries which do not lead to understanding and practices 
which do not lead to realization. They revere and marvel at the 
incomprehensible. 

Reliable words are not beautiful. Clear revelations are direct. 
They can be heard and understood; they can be discussed and 
practised. This is the genuine unimaginable teaching; however, man 
considers it to be easy and superficial, and so devalues and 
discredits it. The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘My words are easily 
understandable and easy to practise, but the world is unable to 
understand them and unable to practise them...through non- 
intentional knowing one shall not have knowing of the ego.’ 

There are those who say ‘fire does not provide heat and the 
lantern does not provide light’ and call this ‘marvellous 
understanding’. The utility of fire lies in its heating; the purpose of the 
lantern is lighting. Today men exclaim ‘fire does not provide heat’, 
but at no time do they relinquish their fire. They also say ‘the lantern 
does not provide light’; however, they require the lantern to remain 
alight all night long. These words contradict the attitude; they do not 
serve as a real example, and are used only for the effect of breaking 
off from the image. Contrary to the intention, men end up considering 
such words as profound, wonderful and mysterious. Hui Zi was 
adept in debate and Zhuang Zi considered him an unbearable 
individual. Who is capable of breaking the ties and being simple? For 
the apprentice of the Supreme Learning, this is a question that 
deserves one’s attention. 

There are others who ask me: ‘In the attainment of the Great 
Path, the material life does not stain the Heart. They are movements 
which do not cause disorder in the Spirit. There is no activity therein 
which is not attained; there is no moment which is not in stillness. 
Today, those who avoid activities in the search for peace, who let go 
of the movements to be at one with stillness, use exhaustive control, 
displaying a Heart which judges movement and stillness. They are 
prisoners of stability, creators of the symptom of abandonment and 


attachment, without noticing it. Would calling this an “Essential Step 
of the Dao” not be ridiculous?’ 

The answer is: ‘The union of all things is called “Great”; the 
connection between all things is called “Path”. Living materially 
without stains, placing oneself in motion without disorder, these are 
the genuine great deeds and true wonders. However, your 
observation also somewhat lacks enlightenment.’ ‘How is that?’ ‘He 
who only sees the brightness of a colourful cloth is unaware of the 
underlying pale thread; how could he who only hears the song of a 
heron flying high ever know its primordial nature? A large tree which 
blocks the sunlight began as a thin branch; the Higher Consecration 
of the condensed Spirit is achieved through incessant dedication. 
The apprentices of today know how to pronounce the virtues of a 
holy being, but they do not know the origin of the virtue of a holy 
being. He who sees the dawn should look for the night; he who sees 
the egg should look for the bird.’ That is why the Dao Dé Jing says: 
‘Mysterious Virtue is profound and infinite; it is the opposite of things, 
and that is how one attains Higher Abundance.’ 


Commentary 
The mind is the ruler of the body, controller of the ‘One Hundred 
Spirits’. 


The mind can be understood as consciousness or Spirit: these 
words have the same meaning, applied at different levels. The mind 
commands the body as a whole, but each part of the body has its 
own consciousness; these are the so-called ‘One Hundred Spirits’. 
Together, these consciousnesses compose the single consciousness 
of a person. There is the Spirit or consciousness of the cartilage, of 
the bone, of the liver, of the kidney, of each muscle, each drop of 
blood, each organ, each particle and each cell that makes up the 
human body. In each part of the body there resides an individualized 
Spirit or consciousness, and these spirits are ruled by a greater and 
unique consciousness, formed by the union of hundreds of 


thousands’ of individualized consciousnesses. The greater 
consciousness is the person’s mind. 

This model is analogous to that which occurs with the 
macrocosmos and microcosmos. The macrocosmos has a unique 
and extensive consciousness, which commands the whole Universe, 
which in Daoism is called the Pure Consciousness or the King of 
Jade,! known in several religions as God Almighty. The 
microcosmos possesses the fragmented consciousness of an infinite 
variety of beings, including humans, each of whom has his or her 
own and individual consciousness. The sum of all the fragmented 
consciousnesses’ results in the collective and_ universal 
consciousness which in turn rules each one of the _ individual 
consciousnesses it contains. 


Stillness of the mind can create intelligence; restlessness of the mind 
can create confusion. 


The mind may be still or restless. When still, it creates intelligence as 
it manifests the Universal Consciousness, free of the impurities 
which generate senselessness of the mind. But when it allows itself 
to be infected by impurity, it becomes restless, bringing about 
confusion; the intelligence becomes fragmented, and a lack of clarity, 
order or method for rational thinking sets in. 


When trapped inside a comfortable illusion, it is difficult to perform 
self-criticism. Within the world of intention and festivities, who could 
be capable of understanding the false and transitory nature of being, 
seeing as all attachments and senselessnesses of the mind are 
always related to the references of illusion upon which they rest? 


Illusion is the mundane world, which is grounded on_ the 
impermanence of being; and self-criticism is querying about the 
meaning of human existence. Illusion may be comfortable, like a life 
without strain or suffering, or it may be uncomfortable, like a toilsome 
life, full of anguish and suffering. The world of intention and festivities 
is the world of comfortable illusion, and attachments and 


senselessness are the results of a disordered mind, which deems 
the false illusion to be the truth. 

Attachments and senselessness survive in the human being 
because they rest upon references. They are conscious or 
unconscious values and habits, which people carry like walking 
sticks, to remain active and confident in life, awaiting a better future. 
But every form of support, as manifested, is transitory and 
impermanent — therefore, they are illusory. Hence, those who ground 
their life on impermanent and transitory foundations are using 
unstable walking sticks, which will easily deteriorate and need to be 
constantly changed for newer ones more suitable for the time. This 
endless process generates instability in the person’s Heart, but the 
instability only exists because human beings support their lives with 
illusion, which may or may not be comfortable. 

He who lives in comfort, even if such a state is an illusion, is not 
likely to question the false or true nature of the meaning of his life. 
On the other hand, discomfort almost always leads the person to 
wonder, hoping to understand the reasons why he was born amidst 
such misfortune and why he lives in hardship. This questioning 
arouses the person’s consciousness and helps him in the search for 
spiritual attainment. 

The masters say that the follower of the Dao should seek a sense 
to his well-being, even when living in comfort. Acting in such a 
manner, one embarks on the Path carrying a lighter load of baggage 
and will be better prepared for the practice. But they acknowledge 
that spiritual awakening at a time of good fortune is much harder 
because comfort deceives us, making people indolent and lacking 
the urge to be self-critical. Periods of tranquillity are often 
underestimated because, in line with the predominant notion in 
society, calm periods in one’s life are considered to be phases in 
which ‘nothing is happening’. By the same reasoning, ‘good times’ 
are those which are full of emotion, and therefore people always 
endeavour to seek great agitation and happenings. 

This concept is the opposite to what Daoism understands as a 
good and pleasant life: a life without intense emotions or shocks, in 
which the practitioner is able to continuously walk onwards, without 


exerting too much effort and without major emotional disruptions. 
Emotions bring agitation and, although sometimes leading to a 
person’s maturing, they fail to bring clarity, which can only be 
achieved by means of the stillness of meditation. That is why 
disciplined practice is considered highly important to the spiritual 
realization of a Daoist. He who lives with serenity should appreciate 
the opportunity that destiny offers him and take advantage of such 
times to develop spiritually, through the constant practice of 
meditation and reading the Holy Scriptures,2 because these phases 
in life tend not to last very long. 


If living in harmony with one’s neighbour can lead to changed 
personal attitudes and if selecting one’s friendships can improve 
one’s character, then to free the body from the world of life and death 
and to place the mind at the centre of the Sublime Path, one must 
abandon all other activities and remain only on the Path itself. 


This passage cites aspects of people living in harmony in order to 
outline an analogy with rightful behaviour and show the need for the 
practitioner to abandon all activities contrary to the Path, if he wishes 
to reach the Dao. Body is the impermanent physical body; the ‘world 
of life and death’ is the manifest world, the stage of transmigrations; 
and the mind at the centre of the Sublime Path is spiritual realization 
itself. 

Life and death are interruptions in the soul’s journey toward 
spiritual attainment. When the soul incarnates a new being, it does 
not remember the time before the being’s birth, nor does it know 
what will happen after death. The cycle towards transcendence is 
therefore interrupted by ignorance and, due to these circumstances, 
the human being lives his life in a period of uncertainties, which he 
combats with the tireless search for supports which give him stability. 
Meanwhile, destiny, as a contrary force, patiently works to 
incessantly remove all these supports from his life, one by one. This 
forces the person to infinitely renew his search for new supports. He 
follows his destiny as if being dragged by the current of a river, 
forced to leave behind his loved ones, old furniture, worn-out clothes, 


the money he has lost or spent, the ideas which have grown old, the 
feelings which have been transformed and all the other 
manifestations which he has leaned on or been attached to. And 
when the last act of his life arrives he leaves his life and his body 
behind and moves on to a new journey, towards the unknown. 

This is the meaning of the impermanence of the physical body. 
Nevertheless, although being an ephemeral, transitory body, at the 
service of a passing life it can also be used as a vehicle to transcend 
the world of life and death. That is why the practitioner must find the 
will to remain on the Path and make it his only priority in life. He who 
performs several projects at the same time will never understand any 
particular matter in depth, and when the Path is one of those multiple 
activities the person is unable to achieve spiritual realization. 
Therefore, the phrase alerts the follower of the Dao, pointing out the 
need to prioritize the Path which gives his life meaning. But 
prioritizing spiritual activity is not alienating oneself from mundane 
activities, but rather selecting them and rearranging one’s time. The 
Path is placed as the priority activity, and the practitioner continues 
to attend, now in a wise and unattached manner, to mundane 
demands which are part of his life, without diverting from the Path. 

One must let go of activities which bring restlessness to the Heart 
and lead to the loss of objectivity. Even an active, strong and 
dynamic person, with plenty of energy to meet several commitments, 
needs to be organized to define the Spiritual Path as his priority. 
Otherwise, he will not manage to carry it forwards. It is vital to pay 
special attention in order to permanently raise the level of quality of 
the practised actions. Master Si Ma cites the example of the 
influence that some people exert over others and ponders that if one 
even chooses friends when wishing to improve one’s character, the 
criterion would be more appropriate when one intends to achieve 
something greater, like attaining the Dao. Social living promotes the 
exchange of habits, customs and ideas in people’s behaviour in 
relation to each other, in their physical, energetic and mental states. 
That is why the practitioner of the Path chooses to draw himself 
closer to those who bring positive influences to his consciousness. 
One of the primary routes of Daoism is precisely to follow good 


examples and come closer to good friends. The other four are: keep 
a good heart, speak good words, study good books and perform 
good work. 

‘Good’ is the balance between yin and yang, and ‘bad’ is the 
imbalance. If friendship with a person of good character or a book of 
wisdom are considered good friendship and a good book, that is due 
to the fact that they have the characteristic of balance. That is why 
they are good. They are neither yang nor yin; they are not in clarity, 
nor in obscurity: they are in a state of balance between the two. 
Daoism does not consider clarity as the ‘good’ and obscurity as the 
‘evil’: good is the balance between natural opposites, and evil is the 
imbalance between them. This is the parameter adopted for all the 
words and actions of a Daoist: rectitude is where opposites are at 
harmony. 

Harmony or balance results from a lucid consciousness, which 
enlightens the person inwardly and outwardly. When it enlightens 
inwardly, the person understands his inner self, what is possible and 
what is impossible for him, his capabilities and limitations, what he 
expects from the world and from himself, and that which he is 
capable or not capable of doing. When the person is enlightened 
outwardly, he understands his exterior: other people’s thoughts, the 
world’s reactions to the various different demands, and what is well 
received, tolerated or rejected by those in one’s midst and by the 
time and place in which one lives. 

However, a person may know his inner self without knowing his 
outer reality. Or he may see the needs of the world without knowing 
much about himself. In the former situation, the person is isolated 
from the world because he nurtures growing difficulties to deal with 
external demands. He suffers and is outraged, for example, when his 
virtues are not readily acknowledged — and this happens because he 
fails to understand the reactions of the environment in which he 
lives. The difficulty leads to his family or circle of friends becoming 
increasingly estranged and cut off from him. Meanwhile, in the latter 
situation, the person gradually loses the bearings of his own destiny, 
his inner essence, because he will always act according to external 
conveniences. 


Balance is found when true consciousness, which rouses one’s 
interior and exterior, leads a person to understand all human needs, 
including his own. He who reaches that state lives and moves 
between himself and the world in an integrated, balanced and 
harmonious manner. He contemplates manifestations in the light of 
social concepts, but never fails to consider his own need to interact 
with the world within the lines of Virtue. He accepts his own limits 
and capabilities with serenity, just as he accepts the right actions and 
mistakes of all other beings. Thus, he avoids creating unnecessary 
conflicts, which bring imbalance to the world. 

This model of behaviour shows that Daoism does not see the 
enlightened being as if he were a permanently shining light, 
incessantly radiating light in all directions to illuminate obscurity all 
around. On the contrary, an enlightened person actually lights up an 
inner light, but outwardly only shows the ability he has acquired to 
lead a life free of frictions. To do this, one need not be religious or a 
mystic: one need only reach the stage of expanded consciousness, 
to a level of complete lucidness. This process begins with the 
cultivation of stillness and is expressed in different levels of quality in 
the world of manifestations. 

If at the start of the Path the practitioner considers stillness as 
remaining calm in the face of trauma caused by a false word or rude 
gesture, after some years of meditation stillness will become 
something subtler, insomuch as that same gesture will no longer 
upset him at all. As one progresses with the practice, the quality of 
the stillness will become more and more subtle, until the person 
reaches a state in which he comprehends any hostile gesture in view 
of the context and circumstances in which it was made. Proceeding 
with meditation, the practitioner continues to raise his level until 
finally attaining the stage of consciousness at which he contemplates 
that gesture as an expression of the Universe, which has distinct 
manifestations, depending on the characteristic of each being, at that 
time and in that place. This shows that the practitioner climbs 
increasingly higher steps of stillness as he remains constant on the 
Path, practising meditation. The person changes level because 
stillness itself also changes in quality, and thus he becomes more 


enlightened and sees an increasingly more extensive Universe, 
which exists ‘on the other side of the wall’. 

For Daoism, life is presented as if surrounded by many walls. 
Those who are here have no knowledge of what exists on the other 
side, but as they expand their consciousness, they gradually knock 
down those barriers and start to see further and further. But there are 
several walls, placed one behind another. As one delves deeper in 
mystical experiences, those walls come falling down and other more 
subtle walls appear in an infinitely expanding Universe. It is in that 
expanding Universe that ‘the revealed Mystery’® gradually emerges, 
because if Mystery is all that is on ‘the other side of the wall’, when 
the wall no longer exists, the Mystery is revealed. Then the 
practitioner finds himself in the state of full understanding; those who 
reach this degree of lucidity act in the world with the highest level of 
consciousness: such a person will represent balance and harmony in 
terms of living as ‘Il with myself’, ‘| with others’ and ‘others with 
myself. With inner harmony, there will be less friction and more 
affection in one’s relations in society, which is reflected in a more 
peaceful world. But to reach this point, first one needs to practise 
meditation, to expand one’s consciousness and to restore lucidity. 


That is why, at the start of the learning of the Dao, tranquillity is 
required in order to meditate, collecting the mind, letting go of the 
external world and placing oneself in a state of nonexistence. 


Learning of the Dao is meditation; collecting the mind is letting go of 
incessant thoughts; and the state of nonexistence is reaching fixation 
during the practice of meditation. 

At the start of the learning, one must train one’s meditation skills. 
In order to do so, the practitioner needs a calm location because 
only then will he be able to interrupt his thoughts. This is the 
meaning of letting go of the external world. He chooses a calm, 
reserved space at home, freeing himself of external demands, like 
the phone ringing or family members calling him, in order to avoid 
being distracted from the practice. It will preferably be a well- 
ventilated room, where he can close the door, turn off the lights and 


leave the windows slightly open. In the suitable environmental 
conditions, at some point the practitioner will reach the deep level of 
meditation and enter a state of fixation. In such a state, he will no 
longer have any thoughts or make any physical movements and will 
therefore need to be safe, in a protected location, from being 
suddenly awoken by external manifestations. After reaching that 
level, the practitioner goes up a stage and attempts to attain fixation 
in noisy places, such as children’s playgrounds or where adults are 
talking. Keeping up this progress, he now tries practising in noisier 
and noisier locations, placing himself in more and more difficult 
situations, until his training is complete. He can then return to his 
quiet room because by then he will have gone around the world and 
returned to stillness. Daoist meditation masters perform training like 
this. 

This shows that to enter a state of meditation the person need 
not be in an exclusive, calm and silent place, for a meditation master 
can sit on a street corner in a global financial centre, as noisy as 
New York City, for example, and reach profound stillness. However, 
a beginner is unable to do this, due to the attachments he has to the 
physical world: he is unable to disconnect himself from 
conversations between others, from the noise of the traffic and any 
external demands. That is why a peaceful physical environment is 
recommended, appropriate for beginning the practice. Otherwise, he 
will not even take the first step towards learning of the Dao. 
Afterwards, as time goes on and he reaches deeper into meditation, 
he will gradually manage to cut himself off from external factors, and 
place himself in a state of nonexistence in any environment where 
he may be. 


And it is precisely due to being in the state of nonexistence and to 
not being supported upon anything that the practitioner will naturally 
penetrate the Inner Emptiness, uniting his mind to the Dao. 


The state of nonexistence refers to fixation; Emptiness is where 
there is potential and no manifestation; and Inner Emptiness means 
the portion of the Emptiness which inhabits each human being. In a 


state of fixation, the practitioner penetrates Emptiness, which has no 
form or language. In such a state, manifestations no longer exist and 
are replaced by the potential of creation. Upon attaining this 
condition the practitioner forgets everything, including himself. He 
needs no points of support which have form or language because he 
now inhabits the dimension without form or language. At that 
moment, the person’s mind is at one with the Dao and he dissolves 
all consciousness and energy into Emptiness. It is as if one’s Inner 
Emptiness connects to the Emptiness of the Dao. 

He who reaches this state will now know the silence that coexists 
with sound, the non-image that coexists with image and the 
nonexistence that coexists with existence. The person himself will 
start to be the silence that embraces sound, the non-form that 
embraces all forms and the manifestation in a latent state, which 
embraces all manifestations. A consciousness limited in form or 
language feels, sees and hears only part of reality. It cannot 
experience totality, precisely because it is a prisoner to those forms 
or languages it knows. But he who transcends consciousness to the 
level of Inner Emptiness sees and feels the wholeness of reality. 
Thus he starts to simultaneously see and feel silence and sound, 
non-form and form, and non-language and language. This is as 
simple as two people talking, and while they talk they are unable to 
identify the silence around them. But he who penetrates the Inner 
Emptiness is capable of simultaneously hearing and assimilating the 
words spoken to him, the silence that exists around him and all 
sounds emitted in the environment, all at the same time and with 
perfect clarity, without confusing each element. This is what it means 
to have a mind at one with the Dao. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘The interior of the Supreme Path is a 
silence-nonexistence.’ 


The Holy Scriptures are the Daoist holy texts; silence-nonexistence 
is the Inner Emptiness; and the Supreme Path is the Daoist Spiritual 
Path. Within the Supreme Path there is an Emptiness, which is of the 
same quality as the Inner Emptiness that is attained during fixation. 


That is why when the practitioner enters a state of fixation he 
reaches the centre of the Daoist Spiritual Path. 

One can distinguish sounds better when in a silent environment. 
Likewise, he who finds inner silence can better distinguish his inner 
voices. From that moment on, the person has a more 
comprehensive understanding of external requests, perceives new 
nuances in everyday situations and becomes aware of revelations 
from the paranormal, supernatural or mystical world, which until then 
had never been manifest in his life. At this stage, a Daoist needs to 
endeavour to remain in silence and only contemplate the 
phenomena. He controls the desire to make speeches about what he 
feels, about the world he has known, the language and form he has 
experienced and, above all, he avoids revealing secrets of that level, 
so as not to stagnate at this stage. Those who fail to control 
themselves and externalize the light spend their energy reserve and 
interrupt their progress on the Path. 


The manifestation of our Spirit is unlimited, just as the mind and the 
body. 


During meditation, phenomena may be manifested at the level of the 
Spirit, of the mind or of the body, and under numerous forms: from 
the most sublime to the most grotesque, and from the subtlest to the 
densest. Although unlimited, the practitioner needs to ignore them 
and remain focused, so as to avoid interrupting the practice. 


The Dao is the origin of the body and the mind, but the Spirit of 
man’s Heart has long been polluted, in self-abandonment and deep 
ignorance, far removed from its origin. That is why purifying the 
Heart and arousing the Primordial Spirit is called the ‘Restoration of 
the Dao’; the end of self-abandonment and the unification with the 
Dao, in peace, and on the Path, is called the ‘Return to the Origin’. 


The Spirit of man’s Heart is consciousness at a mundane level, 
whereas the Primordial Spirit is the Pure Spirit, the origin of all 
consciousnesses. Self-abandonment and profound ignorance is 


when the person gives up on seeking a Spiritual Path to understand 
the reasons which brought him to the world. The Origin is the Dao. 
Returning to the Origin is being reunited with the Dao, and ‘Restoring 
the Dao’ is to act in such a way as to re-establish the primordial 
connection between the human being and his Origin. 

This passage talks about the polluted human consciousness, as 
people live in self-abandonment and deep ignorance, far removed 
from their Origin. And it teaches how this situation can be reversed: 
by means of restoring the Dao and returning to the Origin. In his 
condition as a human being, the follower of the Dao begins 
restoration by purifying the Heart. Sticking to the practice, he 
gradually arouses the Primordial Spirit within himself, and makes it 
the main driving force of his life. Thus he definitively lets go of self- 
abandonment and replaces deep ignorance with wisdom. This is the 
state of the fully engaged Primordial Spirit, which is at one with the 
Dao and leads the practitioner to spiritual realization. 


Not allowing oneself to drift away from the Origin is called ‘Fixating 
on Stillness’. A long period of Fixating on Stillness can eliminate 
physical and spiritual sicknesses and recover one’s vitality. By 
recovering and maintaining one’s vitality, one is naturally led to 
wisdom and constancy. Through wisdom there is nothing that cannot 
be enlightened; in constancy there is neither impermanence nor 
death. 


Those who enter a state of fixation during meditation remain on the 
Dao. They recover their vitality, become wise and steadfast and then 
reach enlightenment and immortality. 

In the state of fixation, the practitioner attracts the heavenly force 
to within himself. This force cleans the energy channels of impurities, 
which are the cause of physical and mental illness. When circulating 
around the body, the heavenly energy gradually purifies the Heart 
and helps him recover vitality. The longer the practitioner remains in 
a state of fixation, the purer his Heart becomes, the more vitality he 
recovers and the more wisdom and constancy he acquires. 
Possessing wisdom is seeing the world with lucidity; and living in 


constancy is freeing oneself from the impermanence of the cycle of 
life and death. 


These are the principles to free oneself from the prison of life and 
death: to follow the Path of the Heart in Peace... 


The Path of the Heart in Peace is the Path of Naturalness. In 
Daoism, when the practitioner of meditation expands his 
consciousness to the level of spiritual realization, he is called a Holy 
Man.* With his Heart at peace, this spiritually realized being no 
longer has an ego which clashes with other people’s egos and is 
therefore seen by others as similar to a common man. He who 
identifies himself with another being looks at the other as if looking at 
himself. When the common person is placed before an enlightened 
master, he sees himself reflected in the master. Common people 
identify with the masters because they project their own personality 
upon them. The master, meanwhile, with absolute lucidity, 
understands the circumstances and, instead of contesting affinity, 
naturally assumes the characteristics which he is assigned in the 
eyes of others. This is made possible because the Holy Man has 
freed himself of the ego or personality which he possessed, to live in 
full accordance with the Dao. Therefore, he does not oppose, nor 
seek similarities with the other’s ego: he merely contemplates other 
people and their egos, without adding feelings of sympathy or 
antipathy, recognition or estrangement, or attraction or disgust. He 
simply accepts the other and thus lives in harmony and balance with 
the world. This is the Path of the Heart at Peace. 


...and value the Principle of Detachment. 


The Principle of Detachment is freedom from the attachments which 
hinder humans from flowing toward their destiny. The practitioner 
carries out this work within and without meditation, with the simple 
gesture of allowing thoughts to leave his mind in the same manner 
as they arrived: naturally. While not in meditation, the person does 
not become attached to ideas or ways of thinking: he assimilates the 


essence and lets the manifestation leave, without rejecting it or 
retaining it in his mind. And, within a state of meditation, he 
endeavours to avoid diverting his attention from the Breath: he 
ignores the manifestations which arise in his mind, in the certainty 
that the process, by itself, will discard that which is not essential from 
his consciousness. 

He who meditates faces numerous obstacles during the practice. 
At the start there are the body aches, headaches, shortness of 
breath and sleepiness, due to the difficulty in circulating the energy 
around the organism. By remaining on the Path, he overcomes this 
phase and enters a state of profound serenity. He plunges his 
consciousness into a more extensive universe and at that moment 
revelations and visions from the world of Mystery arise. At this stage, 
masters teach that a Daoist, in view of these phenomena, adopts a 
detached posture and tells himself, as a way of swiftly returning to 
the silence in which he found himself, ‘| am myself, they are what 
they are, | am not concerned with them.’ ‘I’ is the silence in which the 
practitioner of meditation is transformed; and ‘they’ are all else which 
is not silence, including his body, his inner words, his feelings and 
physical pains, the noise on the street, other people and 
phenomena. But ‘not being concerned’ about phenomena does not 
mean repressing thoughts or revelations which may arise during the 
practice. The detached person does not refuse to see or know what 
shall be revealed, nor does he use any kind of force to push 
thoughts away. He who rejects also becomes attached, even if it be 
through denial. When a person diverts his attention from the Breath 
and directs it towards phenomena or thoughts, whether clinging to 
them or rejecting them, he is stuck to the manifestation, which will 
inevitably leave, taking with it the person’s energy. Both attitudes are 
signs of attachment. 

One must allow phenomena and thoughts to leave naturally, at 
the right time, without any gesture of repulsion or seduction, letting 
them flow naturally without rejecting them, nor desiring to keep them 
in one’s mind. This is the work of detachment, performed while in 
and out of meditation. A Daoist needs to know how to contemplate 
the manifestations that appear and disappear by themselves, without 


being shaken or leaving the state of stillness in which he finds 
himself. A detached person is not concerned about thoughts, 
images, symbols or mandalas which arise in his mind while in or out 
of meditation. He knows that manifestations appear and disappear 
because it is their nature to change, and what remains in his Spirit is 
the wisdom acquired through meditation. That is why he does not 
become attached to phenomena. To be detached is to know that, in 
the world of manifestations, one word is always followed by another, 
one second always comes after another — and the same happens 
with all existences, in the dimension of the cycle of life and of death. 
It is, therefore, to know that phenomena and thoughts are mere 
manifestations of life that will shortly leave one’s mind, in the same 
way they arrived: without any need to be called on beforehand, and 
without any need to be sent away afterwards. 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Despite the different kinds of beings, each 
one of them can return to their root.’ 


The different kinds of beings refer to animals; and returning to the 
root is returning to the Dao. Daoism understands that not only 
human beings, but all living beings, including animals, can regress to 
the common origin of all existences: the Dao. 


‘Regression to the root is called stillness, stillness is called returning 
to live, returning to live is called constancy and knowing constancy is 
called enlightenment.’ 


Stillness is Emptiness. And he who reaches Emptiness, within 
meditation, finds his root, the source of vital energy — and thus starts 
living again. He who regresses to the root which is called stillness 
and returns to life acquires a new quality of infinite energy of the 
highest level of spiritual purity — this is constancy, or transcendence 
of the cycle of life and death. And he who knows constancy reaches 
enlightenment, which is full lucidity. The enlightened being breaks 
through the barriers of time and space to inhabit a dimension called 
constancy, where energy is inexhaustible because it is the very 


source of vital energy. At this stage, he will be permanently renewing 
his consciousness, his energy and his physical body, in the world of 
manifestations, which translates into the longevity which he attains. 


In the practice of meditation, as long as the Heart is attached to 
remaining in the Emptiness, it shall remain supported on existence. 
Therefore, this cannot be deemed an Absence of Support. 


Absence of Support is the state reached within meditation, when 
attachments cease to exist, or even the state of Emptiness. 

Humans are always leaning on walking sticks. It may be a job, a 
custom, a line of study, the family, tasty food — any solid or abstract 
manifestation which fills their anxiety. But during meditation, the 
practitioner exercises detachment of the body and mind, to enter 
directly into the air that he breathes. The process evolves: he 
abandons all the walking sticks which he knows and enters a state of 
fixation. He then starts to support himself on one single walking stick: 
Emptiness. 

At the start of the practice, the walking sticks are denser, like the 
air that the person breathes and the meeting place for meditation. 
With continued practice, the walking sticks become more subtle, like 
higher-level Breath. Finally, one reaches fixation, a dimension in 
which body, respiration or higher Breath no longer exist on which to 
support oneself. In this state of ecstasy, the practitioner shall be 
floating and leaning on Emptiness, like a ship travelling through 
space, being supported on ‘nothingness’. The ship is not supported 
on the Earth, on the Moon or on Mars because it floats in space, so 
space is its support. The next stage, for a Daoist, is to stop leaning 
on this ‘nothingness’ and become part of the Emptiness. 

Some oriental schools of meditation understand that to arrive at 
Emptiness is to reach Holiness. But for Daoism, even Emptiness is a 
walking stick which needs to be abandoned, however subtle it may 
be, to the point where it may be mistaken for an Absence of Support. 
To support oneself means to attach oneself, even if one is supported 
on Emptiness. He who supports himself on some existence fails to 
walk on naturally and fails to flow in the cosmic destiny because he 


remains prisoner to the world of life and death. He who swaps all the 
walking sticks for support on Emptiness reaches an extremely 
advanced stage, compared to the level that the majority of 
practitioners, including the masters, reach. But to complete his 
journey he also needs to detach himself from the Emptiness, 
become at one with the Emptiness and transform himself into 
Emptiness. 

There is a risk of becoming attached to the Emptiness due to the 
profound peace, equilibrium and detachment that one experiences in 
that state. In meditation, when in a state of fixation, the practitioner 
may encounter the emergence of some kind of manifestation such 
as thoughts, images, mandalas, messages or symbols. At that 
moment, the attachment to Emptiness is expressed by the 
practitioner’s reaction, when he mentally tells the sensations: ‘I do 
not want you, manifestations of the world, forms of thought and 
archetypes. | want to remain in the Emptiness.’ Not allowing the 
manifestations to leave is attaching oneself to them, whereas not 
allowing the manifestations to arrive is attachment to the Emptiness. 
In both situations, the person seeks to lean on some existence, even 
if it be the sensation of peace produced by the Emptiness. 
Therefore, he is unable to progress to the next stage in meditation. 

The meaning of this passage is that the practitioner, even when 
detached from all mundane manifestations, as long as he remains 
attached to Emptiness during meditation, shall not have reached 
complete Absence of Support. Every support is limiting, be it 
concrete like a physical body, or abstract, like a symbolic picture of 
the Emptiness. Supports limit because they are revealed through 
manifestations, limited by the time and space in which they act. In 
view of the characteristic of impermanence, which forces one to 
constantly change support, the aim of a Daoist’s spiritual work is to 
gradually reduce this endless need to always be searching for new 
supports. 

However, contrary to how it may seem, Daoism does not criticize 
the existence of walking sticks because supports help people to walk 
the Path. Until attaining complete Absence of Support, the use of 
walking sticks is inevitable. That is why it is no use idealizing plans 


or establishing targets to free oneself of walking sticks because, 
regardless of his will, the practitioner will continue to look for 
something on which to support himself. It is best, therefore, to begin 
the task by first swapping the most harmful walking sticks, like vices 
in general, for less harmful walking sticks, like small habits which do 
not generate any ill effects. He should then move on to healthier and 
healthier walking sticks, like religious practices, until reaching a state 
of Absence of Support. 

The walking sticks can be found at the physical, energetic and 
mental levels. Meditation itself, reciting mantras and prayers, 
chanting holy songs and other forms of devotion may be adopted as 
walking sticks by people who support themselves on spirituality. To 
start following the Path, a kind of technique is needed which pulls the 
practitioner along, until he reaches the state of fixation, where all 
activities are forgotten. Practices of worship satisfy this need, and 
are therefore walking sticks, even if they have the spiritual nature of 
approaching the divinities which sustain the Path. The same thing 
happens when the practitioner becomes attached to the Emptiness, 
which then becomes just a walking stick for him. The Daoist masters 
say: ‘First, you need to let go of the mundane things; then, you need 
to let go of the sacred too.’ If one is unable to free oneself from the 
sacred, one is limited to the forms in which the sacred is manifested, 
and therefore becomes attached to the manifestations; to attain an 
Absence of Support, one must also let go of this attachment. 

But a distinction is drawn between he who frees himself of almost 
all supports, including any support on the sacred, and some oriental 
stereotypes, like that of the supposed master who, upon attaining 
enlightenment, stands up from his meditation, takes his staff and 
smashes up all the holy pictures in the Temple. For Daoism this is 
not true realization, because rejection is an attachment on the 
contrary. If the master has just become enlightened and detached 
himself from the sacred, why should he then reject it? Religion was 
the walking stick which helped him walk, and the day he frees 
himself of the support, he need not discard it with a theatrical 
gesture. This would be reversing the logic and supporting oneself on 
the rejection of the walking stick. Thus, the rejection would be a new 


walking stick. A detached master does not need to break his Temple, 
or be attached to it. If the Temple has been useful in the past and is 
now useful for other followers of the Path, there is no reason for the 
master to reject it. Even within Daoism itself, one can find eccentric 
individuals who put on this kind of show, but such behaviour is not 
looked upon kindly by traditional Daoist masters. 


Those who find themselves supported on existence will still suffer 
the strains of the Heart. As well as being out of harmony with the 
reason of its practice, this can also cause sickness. That is why only 
a Heart without any support on existence, and exempt of agitation, 
shall be correctly grounded for Authentic Fixation. 


Correct grounding for Authentic Fixation is the complete absence of 
any support. Supporting oneself on existence is to support oneself 
on manifestation, whether it has form or not. Therefore, those who 
support themselves on existence will always be exchanging one 
support for another because all manifestations are impermanent. 
This creates the constant expectations and disappointments which 
are tirelessly renewed within the practitioner, bringing imbalance to 
his metabolism. Acting in such a way is to go against the reason of 
its practice: to tirelessly search for supports in existence, instead of 
looking to let go of one’s walking sticks. This contradiction brings 
strain and imbalance to one’s Heart, which can attract sicknesses to 
the body and mind. Distancing oneself from agitation and working to 
free oneself of the supports in existence are, therefore, the only 
ways of building the correct grounding to reach Authentic Fixation, 
through the practice of meditation. 


By using this reference to attain ‘Fixation’ and uniting the Heart to 
the Breath in harmony, in time the practitioner will feel increasingly 
lighter and happier, and through these experiences he will also come 
to understand the meaning of rectitude and of perversion. 


The reference is to the search for detachment. When he reaches a 
state of fixation, the practitioner harmoniously unites consciousness 


and Breath within himself. This state creates an inner peace which 
spreads outwards when the person leaves meditation. Over time, a 
sensation of well-being leads the practitioner to feel increasingly 
lighter and more engulfed by a genuine happiness. This is 
spontaneous contentment rather than joy or euphoria, as opposed to 
sadness or depression. Inversely, if the practitioner meditates 
consistently, but notices that he is becoming gradually sadder and 
grumpier, then he is making a mistake somewhere in the practice. 
He must therefore investigate to try and identify the mistake and 
correct it. 

With successive experiences of happiness and good humour, 
and after accumulating the contentment brought about by increased 
lucidity, the practitioner naturally acquires the ability to understand 
the meaning of rectitude and perversion. Rectitude is balance, the 
distance from the extremes; and perversion is imbalance, the 
excesses which distort rectitude. Chinese medicine teaches that 
human beings are made up of five kinds of natural energy which 
permanently interact with each other: heat, dryness, cold, wind and 
moisture. When the different energies work in a balanced fashion, 
the person is healthy, but when there is any imbalance, the person 
falls ill. Imbalance emerges when there is an excess or deficiency of 
one or more of these energies, jumbling up the person’s mind—body 
complex. An example of this transformation, which the reader will 
easily recognize, is when there is excess moisture and the person’s 
body becomes constipated, producing excess mucus and catarrh. 

He who maintains the five elements balanced within himself 
acquires the capacity to distinguish rectitude from perversion, 
without needing to train to do so, because his state of inner balance 
itself acts like a thermometer, capable of measuring the degrees of 
balance and imbalance of worldly manifestations. Rectitude and 
perversion also have the meaning of right and wrong, and good and 
evil. In the mystical field, these categories are repeatedly linked to 
the meanings of yang and yin, presented as good and bad, 
respectively. Daoism considers this judgement to be a conceptual 
error. Yang, presented as good, would actually represent clarity and 
light; while yin, presented as bad, would represent shadow and 


darkness. But yang and yin — light and shadow, clarity and darkness 
— are part of the same unit; they are complementary opposites which 
may or may not be manifested in a balanced fashion. If there is 
balance, the unit will be good and in a state of rectitude; if there is 
imbalance, the unit will be bad and in a state of perversion. Good 
and rectitude represent balance between yang and yin, light and 
shadow, and clarity and darkness; evil and perversion represent an 
imbalance between those same opposites. 


In the practice of meditation, a total annulment of all activity of the 
mind, a lack of discernment as regards right and wrong, and a 
constant rupture in relation to arousing consciousness can lead the 
practitioner to the state of ‘blind ecstasy’. 


Blind ecstasy is complete emptiness, the absence of all existences, 
including the potential of creation. It is the state arrived at by the 
practitioner who has radically cut out the manifestations which arise 
in his mind during meditation. 

The Purification of the Heart Method recommends ignoring 
manifestations created by the mind during meditation. However, if 
the practitioner follows this recommendation radically, annulling the 
manifestations suddenly as soon as they arise in his mind, he will 
run the risk of unlearning how to think. He who acts in such a way 
constantly breaks up the process of arousing his consciousness at 
the precise moment when thoughts, images or forms are created in 
his mind. This is like repressing the thought process at its root, 
blocking one’s ability to think. This repeated gesture will be reflected 
in the practitioner’s day-to-day life, wnen he needs to develop some 
kind of judgement. At that moment, a greater inner force emerges, 
cutting short his words and blocking him from expressing his 
thoughts. After two or three years of assiduous practice, following 
the same pattern of disrupting the awakening of the consciousness, 
the practitioner will become incapable of developing more elaborate 
thought processes. That is why, after some period of practice, if the 
person realizes that he is finding it harder to think or reason, he 
should immediately stop meditating, as this is a sign that the practice 


is being conducted incorrectly. The correct method, when practised 
correctly, invariably promotes the physical, emotional and mental 
health of the practitioner. Sometimes this occurs more quickly, and 
sometimes it takes longer, but the general direction is always the 
same: towards increased lucidity. 

The longer a person works on meditation incorrectly, the harder it 
becomes to correct the flaw in the practice. That is why, in the early 
stages, the practitioner's only commitment is to himself: to safeguard 
against mistakes, set his mind on his breathing and let the process 
happen naturally, by its own accord. If at that moment the thoughts 
become incessant and the pains in the body endless, he ignores 
those thoughts and pains, up to the limit of his tolerance, without 
paying attention to them — neither to repress them, nor to expel 
them. The repeated gesture of completely cutting out one’s thoughts 
or imposing strict discipline on physical pain will make the 
practitioner more and more insensitive upon leaving meditation. An 
example of this result is the state of a fakir who displays radical self- 
discipline to the extent of allowing himself to be scourged without 
showing the slightest sign of sensitivity. 

My meditation master says that the aim of practising the Path is 
not to transform a person into a vegetative being. To become a 
vegetable one need not spend 15 or 20 years of his life meditating. 
One could simply undergo a lobotomy, for example. For Daoism, it is 
of no use when a disciple asks his master a question and receives 
as an answer just a vague, distant look. Instead of learning, he will 
interpret that look whichever way it suits him, and that is not the 
objective of the Spiritual Path. A master eats, talks with other people, 
carries out activities and teaches, like any other human being. The 
difference is his use of increasingly more appropriate words and 
actions, proportional to the degree of enlightenment which he has 
attained throughout his practice. 


In the practice of meditation, the mind in a state of reverie, without 
control and without being collected, can also make the practitioner 
just like those who do not practise meditation at all. 


He who confuses meditation with reverie fails to meditate. Such a 
person, upon beginning the practice, also begins to daydream about 
his childhood and his future, sees landscapes, symbols, mandalas 
and images, receives messages from Beyond and consumes all his 
meditation time in such dreams. This is the same as what happens 
to someone who sleeps and dreams. 

Allowing reveries to invade the mind during meditation is a 
mistake which, when repeated over a long period of time, leads the 
person to create the habit of also daydreaming when he is not 
meditating. He loses the ability to concentrate and continues on that 
spiral until reaching the point at which he is unable to hold a 
conversation because he can no longer listen to someone's line of 
thinking to the end. These people are somewhat disconnected, and 
their minds wander to far-off places while they appear to be paying 
attention to what is being said. Such a person often interrupts 
whoever is speaking to state an idea he has just had but which 
seems to make no sense at all to those listening. This is not the 
behaviour of a follower of the Daoist Spiritual Path. This mistake 
transforms the person into a passenger on a journey which is made 
at any time, by means of any vehicle, to any place — except to the 
Path of Naturalness, which is only reached by the person who 
combines discipline and constancy with the correct meditation 
method. He who allows himself to be led by reveries and justifies this 
attitude with the Daoist concept of Naturalness will never reach true 
Naturalness, where the practitioner regains concentration and is no 
longer disconnected. 


If a practitioner of meditation merely cuts out his concepts of good 
and evil, without determining a guideline and refuge for his mind, 
leaving his will in a floating state and expecting fate to determine the 
course of his life, then he will just be losing out to himself. If a 
practitioner of meditation maintains within himself all the mundane 
activities, without exceptions, even if he declares himself as 
possessing a stainless Heart, he will just be proclaiming a good word 
with an extremely false attitude. That is why the followers of the 
Genuine Learning should be especially wary of these mistakes. 


Authentic Learning is the Daoist Spiritual Path, and there are two 
mistakes which should be avoided by the followers of this Path: 
suppressing judgements in the mind, without first developing the skill 
of discernment; and adopting the false attitude of outwardly showing 
a stainless Heart, while actually taking part in mundane impure 
activities. 

The Daoist concept of non-judgement is sometimes mistaken for 
denying the existence of good and evil. By this reasoning, a Daoist 
would do whatever he feels like doing, without caring about the 
consequences of his acts in society, because ‘on the Path of 
Naturalness, nothing can be judged’. To think in such a manner is to 
fall into a trap, because good and evil do exist — one must only know 
how to discern one from the other to draw oneself closer to the good 
and distance oneself from the evil. To practise non-judgement means 
to avoid defining good and evil based on the preferences of the ego, 
which makes intentional choices: that is, when the person deems 
something to be good or evil depending on what is good for his ego, 
without taking into account other people, the society or country he 
lives in and the nature which surrounds him. Non-intentional 
judgement is when someone makes a judgement based only on the 
message from the Pure Consciousness, which uses lucidity to 
distinguish good activities from bad ones, according to whether they 
are closer or more removed from Naturalness or Dao, regardless of 
the will of the person’s ego. 

Within meditation, the practitioner must also safeguard against 
using the criterion of denying the existence of good and evil. Denying 
such existence means the practitioner is vigorously repelling 
thoughts, whether good or bad, which arise during the practice, by 
saying: ‘Do not judge — this is neither good nor evil, so do not judge.’ 
After a while, he will start to repeat this behaviour in his everyday 
life, until he loses the ability to distinguish good from evil at the 
physical, emotional and mental levels. This will doubtlessly represent 
a step backwards in his ability to rationalize. 

Another error which must be avoided is adopting false attitudes, 
such as continuing to carry out activities which divert one from the 
Path and using untrue arguments as an excuse. For instance, by 


saying: ‘| have already transcended mundane expressions; 
everything | do is without intention, with an empty Heart. That is why 
| have taken possession of this object which does not belong to me, 
but this is not theft because theft only exists in the judgement of 
those who are not pure. My consciousness has transcended the 
concept of “mine and yours”. To you, this is theft; but to me, it is not.’ 
This dangerous and presumptuous way of thinking cloaks a hidden 
intention of the ego, which is easily perceived by anyone who hears 
the explanation, and this behaviour becomes even more dangerous 
when adopted by false spiritual masters, who have the power to 
influence other people. 

Indeed, there is no ‘mine and yours’ for the spiritually enlightened 
master who has transcended mundane expression, but those who 
claim such transcendence have not always achieved spiritual 
realization. For a high-level master, it makes no difference whether 
he eats meat or greens, lives in a beautiful house or a shed, is driven 
around in a limousine or walks, or wears jewellery or not, because 
his ego has dissolved and he is no longer restricted by habits and 
customs, prejudices, rules, and social norms and concepts. As an 
enlightened being, the true master understands the limitations of the 
person who has not reached that stage and, due to the respect and 
compassion he feels for the human’s restricted level of 
comprehension, he considers the social consensus of the specific 
time and place in order to act in the manner which is most 
understandable to the world. He acts as if he is a common person, 
although he is a transcendental being. The distinctive characteristic 
in his behaviour is that he always demonstrates a balanced attitude 
to those who consider his actions. He who outwardly shows 
transcendence of the rules and considers himself above all worldly 
manifestations is generally lying or, at least, expressing a partial view 
of the reality. He only sees spiritual realization, without any concern 
for the manner in which the world interprets his examples. To avoid 
these mistakes, Daoism considers it fundamental to arouse the 
practitioner's consciousness, not only inwardly, but also outwardly. 


In line with the principle, a practitioner of meditation, in spite of 
irregular breathing, should not abandon his contemplation; in spite of 
remaining in stillness, he should not become attached to the 
Emptiness. He should follow the Path with constancy and thus will 
naturally find Authentic Understanding. 


Finding Authentic Understanding means’ understanding © all 
expressions in the world in an authentic and genuine manner. This 
wisdom emerges only when the practitioner has purified his Heart. 

Having a genuine understanding differs from knowing about the 
matter. Knowing is when the person encodes and systematizes that 
which he sees, hears and feels, through a language which employs 
characteristic signs, and symbols, in order to establish 
communication with other beings. The consciousness perceives 
these signs by means of analogies with other known signs, and the 
concepts are explained based on previous knowledge, against which 
they are compared. He who receives the information, however, uses 
knowledge built up in his memory to interpret recently learned 
concepts. From that point onwards, there begins an endless process 
of comparisons, interpretations and re-evaluations of symbols and 
concepts within the same language and between the languages 
which speak to each other. These intertwined links, attached and 
connected to each other, are continuously transformed, generating 
human knowledge. 

But the endless chain of these models leads to mental turmoil, 
which is one of the major problems of knowledge. Therein the 
analogy is present in all judgements and is manifested in ego-level 
consciousnesses, an expression inherent in humans who have not 
yet reached spiritual realization. In the polarized universe, each 
person knows and identifies a number of symbols and signs which 
are organized and arranged in codes and used for the purpose of 
exchanging messages with the world. He who knows many codes 
becomes skilled in manoeuvring and applying an infinite variety of 
symbols and concepts for each different situation that arises. He also 
acquires the ability to swiftly interpret each one of these codes by 
comparing them to other languages which he masters. This goes on 


and on, until reaching the point where he will have the great ability to 
interpret all manifestations by their indication — that is, their code or 
appearance — but without ever reaching the true meaning of the 
matter — its Essence. Contrary to this outcome, those who see the 
world in a wise and lucid manner naturally and effortlessly arrive at 
the Essence of the matter. Therefore, he who just accumulates 
knowledge without being able to see the world in an authentic way 
has the need to constantly explain everything he observes, while the 
wise person does not feel this need because he simply sees, full 
stop. 

The only way of transmitting knowledge is through codes which 
define what the common person sees. That is why the Sage makes 
use of codes to carry out teaching, but does not need them to 
understand the world. This is the reason behind the Sage remaining 
silent before that which he contemplates. For him, silence does not 
mean ignorance in relation to what he is seeing; it simply signifies 
that there is no need to talk about it. Silence is also not inertia; the 
Sage Man does not refrain from acting when necessary or from 
responding to any stimulus in the world, when called upon. The 
difference is that he fulfils his duties without feeling the need to 
explain himself, and this occurs because his consciousness no 
longer transforms symbols and concepts into a_ build-up of 
knowledge. Encoding is knowledge, and the simple way to see the 
Essence is wisdom or lucidity, which Master St Ma calls Authentic 
Understanding. Knowledge is assimilated by intellectual channels; 
wisdom, on the other hand, is only found through the correct practice 
of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’. 

But in order to attain Authentic Understanding, Master Si Ma 
explains that a Daoist must overcome three obstacles on the Path: 
disorderly breathing, attachment to the Emptiness and inconsistent 
practice. Disorderly breathing is the result of unbalanced energy. A 
beginner can easily observe this difficulty when sitting to meditate 
and trying to set his mind on his breathing: it accelerates, falls out of 
rhythm and sometimes seems to remain suspended. He starts to feel 
a pressure in his chest, and the harder he tries to control the 
situation, the more uncontrolled his breathing becomes. Faced with 


this situation, he should remain calm, recover his tranquillity and 
restart passive contemplation of his breathing, without exerting any 
kind of control over it, until the natural rhythm is regained. 

Attachment to the Emptiness occurs when the practitioner, while 
meditating, reaches stillness and becomes attached to the state into 
which he has plunged. This occurs because there is an extremely 
pleasant feeling of peace when in Emptiness; one’s breathing 
becomes harmonious and the mind becomes absolutely pacified. At 
that point, if a thought arises, the person runs the risk of rejecting it 
because he wishes to remain in the silence he has found. But such 
an attitude leads to the creation of a new thought, which will serve to 
repress the previous thought — which shows that the practitioner has 
left the state of silence because he became attached to the 
Emptiness. The teaching behind this phrase is that this attachment 
needs to be avoided. Even within a state of stillness, one should 
allow the thought to leave in the same way it arrived, naturally. It was 
not necessary to call on the thought to arise, and it is not necessary 
to send it away. 

The final obstacle is failing to maintain constancy in the practice. 
On any Spiritual Path, to achieve an outcome of realization the key 
word is constancy. Therefore, the follower of the Dao needs to 
control his anxiety, and to remain consistent in his meditation. A 
restless person feels the need to change all the time, which is why 
he cannot stand the repetitive nature of the practices, which are part 
of any Spiritual Path. Due to his lack of patience, he finds it hard to 
progress on the chosen Path, which becomes a motive for 
repeatedly changing his methods and objectives — until, upon 
reaching the end of his life, he realizes that despite several attempts 
he has failed to achieve any notable success in any of them. 
Methods which promise fast results and guarantee mystical 
experiences without the counterweight of consistent practice are 
merely quick fixes: their followers do not sustain the level of 
expanded consciousness for very long. Inversely, traditional 
methods, which adopt the requirement of constancy in the practice, 
alter one’s consciousness in a slow and gradual manner, but this 
transformation is maintained for a long time. 


If a practitioner of meditation has circumstantial duties or doubts 
related to the essence of the Dao, he should allow those queries to 
be measured, so the doubts can be transformed into understanding, 
and put the activities in order, so that they can be resolved. This is 
also the Authentic Root of the creation of wisdom, and once the 
solution is achieved, the practitioner should close the query. 


The Authentic Root of the creation of wisdom is Naturalness, or the 
Dao. To reach this state, the practitioner must learn to deal with the 
unexpected difficulties along the Path in a correct and immediate 
fashion: clarify doubts about the Dao, organize activities to solve 
matters and resolve the query. 

The practitioner faces all forecast or circumstantial tasks as 
duties which he has assumed, which must be organized and 
prioritized in order to be fulfilled serenely and resolved in an upright 
manner. Faced with the request, he does not become annoyed, or 
flee from the matter. If he chooses to ignore the problem, it would 
return to his mind later on, but in a much more aggressive, intense 
and complex form. That is why appeals cannot be left unresolved 
and conflicts cannot be invited to settle in his mind. To resolve 
means to recognize the stimulus in the world and respond to that 
demand without shirking responsibility or anticipating the request. It 
is also necessary to quickly clarify any doubts related to the Path, so 
that they do not become obstacles to spiritual progress. Under these 
circumstances, the practitioner seeks his master or the Holy 
Scriptures, which will correctly respond to his hesitations, disbelief or 
failed understandings. Next, the follower of the Dao forgets what 
happened and closes the queries; he does not harbour in his mind 
an ongoing memory of duties fulfilled, or of doubts that have already 
been clarified. 


One must let go of excessive thoughts. Thinking in excess is an 
intelligence which is detrimental to Naturalness; it is like an ‘effect’ 
which harms the ‘cause’. 


Naturalness, or Dao, is the cause; the effect is_ intelligence. 
Intelligence, in turn, is the cause, where the effect is thoughts. 
Therefore, Naturalness is the cause that generates the effect of 
intelligence, and intelligence is the cause that generates the effect of 
thoughts. Intelligence which makes use of thoughts to resolve 
questions generates a useful effect because it solves problems in an 
intelligent, natural and enlightened manner. But when thoughts 
become excessive, intelligence is transformed into intention and all 
Naturalness is lost. This is the effect harming the cause. 

Thoughts are the tools used by humans to solve questions. By 
continuing to think about such questions, after completing the 
reasoning and reaching the objective, one generates excess 
thoughts, which instead of serving intelligence end up serving 
intentional actions. An enlightened person develops _ intelligent 
thoughts because he puts the cause and effect together; but those 
who use intelligence and hold lucidity in contempt become crafty and 
inventive. The difference between the two is not in the ability to 
rationalize, but rather in the use of that ability. Those who craft 
situations, presuming that they will have control over their destiny, 
spend their life tirelessly seeking an objective of plenitude, without 
ever reaching true wisdom. On the other hand, those who have 
lucidity display calm and tranquillity in the face of difficulties because 
they see various aspects of each situation. They absorb what they 
see and stop observing when the difficulty ends. To have lucidity is to 
be able to accurately evaluate the events happening around oneself. 
It is precisely this accuracy that Daoism calls intelligence with 
lucidity. 


That is why even he who proves to be the most remarkable thinker 
of his time, if he does not know how to stop, will still be abandoned 
like an incomplete being before ten thousand generations. 


Ten thousand generations symbolize an infinite period of time, and to 
be abandoned like an incomplete being refers to one who has not 
completed the Spiritual Path within a lifetime. If the Path is a human 
beings most important target, it is of no use if a person 


demonstrates great intelligence, is the most remarkable thinker of his 
time, and yet still fails to attain spiritual realization. That is why a 
Daoist who reveals himself to the world as highly intelligent should 
interrupt the effort he makes to achieve recognition. The follower of 
the Path avoids excessive thoughts. He nurtures the habit of 
concentrating his thoughts on one matter, only when it becomes 
necessary and only as long as the situation so requires. Once the 
matter is closed, he briefly reflects on what happened and then stops 
thinking about it. 


A practitioner of meditation, upon noticing the emergence of 
excessive concerns and confusions in his mind, should eliminate 
them immediately. 


Excessive concerns and confusion in the mind are perverse thoughts 
which interrupt one’s practice. They may arise during meditation or 
outside it and should be eliminated immediately, as soon as they 
appear. Eliminating them immediately, however, does not mean 
eliminating them suddenly. During meditation, eliminating is neither 
nurturing the thought, nor repressing it with harsh gestures of 
rejection. Whether they are pleasant dreams or unpleasant 
memories, they will always be directed towards the Breath and 
eliminated by the air that one breathes out. Outside meditation, 
meanwhile, eliminating is diverting attention away from thoughts 
which generate complications and allowing spontaneous and 
creative thoughts, which spring from the Pure Consciousness, to 
flow through the mind naturally. 


And when he hears words of praise or criticism, either good or evil, 
he should also push them away, not allowing his Heart to accept 
them because by accepting them the Heart becomes ‘full’, and if the 
Heart is ‘full’ there will be no space for the Dao. 


Praises or criticisms, whether good or evil, are pieces of information 
assimilated by the ego, which build up in the Heart — and in a full 
Heart, the Dao shall never come to reside. To accommodate the Dao 


in the Heart, one must first empty it, which can be achieved through 
two kinds of work: inwardly, through practising meditation, and 
outwardly, by perfecting one’s virtues. 

A Daoist needs to push away the information assimilated by the 
ego. When he begins to follow the Path, the practitioner usually has 
a Heart infested with impurities, which are gradually pushed away 
through the disciplined practice of meditation. This technique 
removes excesses from the mind, purifying the Heart. He who 
meditates, therefore, works towards emptying his mind. But if that 
person, outside meditation, continues to repeatedly assimilate 
impurities from the world, he will be acting in an incoherent manner. 
This is like emptying the Heart on one side, and filling it up on the 
other. Filling it up means assimilating praises and criticisms directed 
at the ego and accommodating them in the Heart, whereas emptying 
is receiving the messages, analysing them with lucidity and then 
allowing them to simply leave the mind, without storing them in the 
Heart. Praise causes a dignifying and exalting reaction in the 
person’s ego, while an offensive message causes a reaction of 
disgust or doubt. He who receives praise or insult feels proud or 
upset and these feelings fill his Heart. Therefore, a practitioner of 
meditation does not internalize praise and criticisms because both 
kinds of judgement occupy space in the Heart. And the fuller the 
Heart, the further it will be from the Dao. 


A practitioner of meditation should regard everything he sees and 
hears as if he had never seen or heard it. Thus, ‘right and wrong’, 
and ‘good and evil’, will never penetrate his Heart. When a Heart 
does not absorb external factors, it is called an Empty Heart; when a 
Heart does not gallop around the world outside, it is called a Calm 
Heart. Being a Calm and Empty Heart, the Dao will naturally come to 
live there. 


A Heart which gallops around the world outside is an ambitious 
Heart, which desires everything it sees and hears. It uses the senses 
to gather external factors, which bring concepts of ‘right and wrong’ 
to its interior. And an Empty and Calm Heart is one which has 


reached the Emptiness of nonexistence and acquired the potential of 
creation of all manifestations, whether existent or nonexistent. This is 
the Heart in which the Dao lives naturally. 

Seeing and hearing as if never having seen or heard is to see 
and hear as if for the first time. This is as if the person has forgotten 
or is unaware of similar situations, which could serve as references 
for analogies. Thus, he cannot form judgements in terms of right and 
wrong, good and evil or about what he has seen or heard, simply 
because he has no reference of facts or concepts against which to 
base any comparisons. He who acts in such a manner does not 
become attached to what is seen or heard and therefore refrains 
from storing feelings in his Heart. In other words, he does not absorb 
external factors inwardly, and thus preserves the Heart in an empty 
and calm state, where the Dao shall naturally live. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: “When a man successfully empties his 
Heart, he ceases to act with intention, he lets go of the desires on his 
Path and the Dao naturally returns to his inner being.’ That is why, 
when a man’s Heart has no attachment, his external attitudes are 
also not intentional. He does not judge purity or impurity, and that is 
why he cannot create criticism or praise; he does not judge 
intelligence or stupidity, and that is why he cannot be influenced by 
advantage or disadvantage. 


Emptying the Heart is letting go of the attachments which generate 
desires, and he who reaches this stage no longer acts with intention 
because he is freed from wanting. In this state, Naturalness returns 
to the person’s interior and he starts acting spontaneously in all 
situations. 

He who has Naturalness in the Heart no longer harbours dual 
value. He no longer divides the intentions of his acts in terms of good 
or bad, pure or impure, or intelligent or stupid, because he no longer 
practises intentional actions. Now his actions are whole, like 
manifestations of the Unity. Therefore the chance of being criticized 
or praised and finding advantages or disadvantages as a result of his 
acts does not alter his emotional state, nor interfere in his decisions. 


These responses of the world are directed at the ego, and he who 
has the Dao living within transcends the matter of the ego. 

Living the Path of Naturalness is flowing in destiny, respecting its 
rhythm, within the possibilities that life offers. He who lives in such a 
way does not cling to life. He lets life pass through him, as he walks. 
Even going through the four sufferings of birth, growing old, falling 
sick and death, he does not cling on to any phase because, first, he 
accompanies life, which is always transforming. By not clinging to life 
within himself, he does not cling to purity or impurity, criticism or 
praise, intelligence or stupidity, or advantage or disadvantage. 
Therefore, life flows, and its destiny is fulfilled in a free and 
transparent manner. 

Attachment inscribes a kind of mark on the person’s soul, and as 
the soul accompanies the human being in all his transmigrations, 
any attachment is transformed into a kind of seed, which may 
germinate in any of the person’s future lives. When he is born, the 
person brings within his soul a large number of seeds from past 
lives, but in each lifetime he develops only those seeds which find 
favourable conditions such as fertile soil and a suitable environment. 
These seeds, irrigated by the appropriate conditions in that life, will 
grow and develop to form the person’s character and personality — 
while the undeveloped seeds remain stored in the soul, waiting for 
the suitable circumstance under which they will sprout in another life 
or later on in that same life. At the end of the journey, the developed 
characteristics, like a dried fruit, shrivel up and are transformed back 
into seeds, which shall be stored away again to sprout in the future, 
in a new life. 

The cycle is repeated infinitely and, despite being temporary 
experiences, the marks of satisfactions or dissatisfactions lead the 
person to return infinitely to the world, always bringing with them the 
same characteristics, as if it were an insistence or unconscious vote 
to repeat the same customs, gestures, habits, attachments and 
behaviour. And as for the majority of humans the probability of 
suffering disappointments is greater than that of enjoying 
satisfactions, people end up carrying in their souls a great deal more 
sadness than contentment. This is what makes them repeat 


throughout all their lives the same inharmonious, biased and 
attached gestures. Attachment is the root of karma, and to free 
oneself from infinite return, the person needs to let go of this 
recurring soul, by means of detachment. This means transcending 
the soul through meditation. 


A practitioner of meditation should be solid and flow on the Path of 
the centre and of constancy, knowing how to deal with circumstantial 
events and moments. 


The Path of the centre and of constancy is the Path which is located 
far from extremes, safe from the influence of mundane 
impermanencies; and to be solid is to be strong and resistant. 

He who holds the Spiritual Path as the most important objective 
in life becomes a solid person, who flows on the Path of the centre 
and of constancy. Faced with the difficulties, shocks and pressures 
of unexpected situations, he maintains his trust in the method and 
his respect for his master, and remains steadfast in his spiritual 
choice. This solidity has a true and substantial spiritual foundation. 
He who attains solidity deals with obstacles in destiny, without 
diverting from the Path. He resists circumstantial events because he 
has the inner constancy which brings stability to his practice. This 
person is not easily altered, which is why he is able to flow in destiny. 
His remaining on the Path is ensured by the solidity of the single will: 
to reach spiritual realization. 


If he has truly avoided all strains he shall be a Sage, but if he 
remains in improper moments and improper activities, enslaving the 
mind and acting through force, then such a man, even if he claims to 
be unattached, at the end of the day would not be a genuine Sage. 


Strains are a lack of solidity in the practice and an incorrect way of 
dealing with circumstantial events. He who manages to avoid strains 
has freed himself from all attachments. Such a person is considered 
a Sage. But he who clings to mundane activities and practises 


actions unsuited to Naturalness cannot be considered a genuine 
Sage because he is not yet detached. 


Why is that? Because the Essential Methods are as subtle as the 
eyes: it takes just a tiny speck of dust to irritate the eye; it takes one 
small activity and the Heart reacts in a confused manner. 


Reacting in a confused manner is losing one’s stillness, and 
‘Essential Methods’ are the central techniques common to all Daoist 
meditations.” These methods do not use short cuts to make it easier 
to enter meditation. The practitioner, therefore, finds it difficult to 
meditate when he loses his stillness. The phrase makes an analogy 
between a speck of dust in a person’s eye and a small activity in the 
Heart of someone who practises these methods: the difficulty he 
feels in meditating is similar to the irritation in the eye where a speck 
of dust has fallen. 

Daoism is an ancestral spiritual tradition,© with countless 
spiritually enlightened masters. That is why there are many methods 
of Daoist meditation, but very few of them are techniques which 
originated from the Essential Methods. Among them, there is the Xin 
Zhai Fd, a simple technique which deals with few elements but has 
the attribute of leading the practitioner to enlightenment. He who 
uses the Xin Zhai Fd realizes after some time that, whenever he is 
involved in any heated discussion or any kind of commotion, this will 
impede him from practising the technique later on, at night or the 
next morning, because such events bring restlessness to his mind. 
This happens because the method directly purifies the person’s 
Heart. Therefore, when involved in any mundane activity which is not 
in accordance with Naturalness, however calm it may be, this will 
bring imbalance to his Heart and the mind will react in a restless 
manner. This is the significance of the small activity which 
corresponds to the speck of dust in the person’s eye. 

Throughout the work, the practitioner of the Essential Methods 
perceives that, in order to attain peace, he must go through a very 
slow process, but to lose his stillness, the process is quick. The 
beginner’s routine is always dotted with unexpected problems — 


annoying or upsetting occurrences or alterations which hinder his 
continued dedication to the practice. At these times, it is imperative 
to first solve the issue and then go back to meditate. As one is 
working essentially with the consciousness, it will be of no use to sit 
and meditate if one’s consciousness is not present and 
accompanying the practice. The physical body may be still, 
disciplined, in the correct posture and with the correct breathing, but 
if the mind is distant, meditation will not take place. The process is 
different when using methods not considered essential. These are 
bestowed with numerous short cuts, or accessories, such as visions 
of energy fields and channels, for example, which purposefully steer 
the practitioner’s attention to help him concentrate. In this case, 
when faced with any manifestation which might cause some passing 
confusion in his mind, the practitioner remains reasonably well, 
within the standard of his technique. He will be able to carry on with 
the daily exercise, regardless of the level of his consciousness at the 
time. 


Those who suffer from the malady of restlessness will rarely achieve 
entering fixation. That is why the most important part of the Path of 
Restoration is the immediate elimination of this malady. lf a 
practitioner fails to eliminate his malady to the end, it is unlikely that 
he will reach the state of fixation. 


The malady of restlessness is anxiety; the Path of Restoration is the 
Path which leads to enlightenment; and ‘to the end’ means the end 
of life itself. 

He who carries out disciplined practice naturally reaches fixation, 
the first stage on the Path of Restoration. But to reach fixation, 
restlessness must be controlled. In the process of enlightenment, the 
practitioner's Heart is like a lake, which may be serene or stormy; 
and the enlightened consciousness is like the lotus flower, which 
blossoms in that lake. This flower buds from the mud at the lake bed 
and blossoms in calm waters, with numerous petals in the shape of a 
sun ray. So if the practitioner of meditation recognizes that his Heart 
is like a lake with stormy waters, he works to make them calm and 


enable the arousal of enlightenment in this stillness, shining light in 
all directions. The enlightened consciousness does not arise in a 
restless person; that is why it is an urgent task to eliminate the 
malady of restlessness on the Path which leads to the Dao. He who 
meditates for a whole lifetime, but is unable to annul his Heart's 
restlessness, will be far from obtaining the results of his work. With a 
restless Heart, it is highly unlikely that the practitioner will enter a 
state of fixation. And without reaching that stage, he will not attain 
enlightenment. 


It is just like a field of crops riddled with weeds: although planted, the 
healthy sprouts fail to flourish. Passion, judgement, thought and 
worry are the weeds which afflict the Heart: if we do not extinguish 
them, fixation and inner wisdom are never born. 


In a field of crops riddled with weeds, the seeds fail to germinate 
strong, solid and healthy plants, even when they have good roots. 
The same happens with meditation when it is practised in a Heart 
riddled with the weeds of passion, judgement, thought and worry: the 
result of the work will never be flourishing enlightenment. Passion is 
a profound attachment, and every attachment makes it harder to let 
go of the world during meditation. Thought, worry and judgement are 
mental activities which fill the mind — and with an occupied mind, 
progress in meditation is not made. All these activities are 
detrimental to the practitioner who, without experiencing progress, 
will never reach fixation. And without reaching fixation, he will never 
arouse his inner wisdom. 


Men are always searching for wealth and nobility, always enthused 
in intellectual and historical studies; they are always talking about 
compassion and simplicity. However, they walk with violence and 
greed, debate in order to hide their mistakes and assume the 
posture of one who is sufficiently superior to everything else. When 
they make their achievement, they attribute all the honour to 
themselves, and when they fail, they always blame others. These 
are the most chronic diseases of mankind. Despite their education, 


they do no good, and it is man’s ignorance that has made him this 
way. 


This passage describes attitudes of a kind of behaviour which is 
often found in society, which Master ST Ma considers diseases of 
mankind. They originate in ignorance, despite the academic 
diplomas a person may possess. This is a model that a Daoist needs 
to avoid because it is not beneficial to spiritual development. Living 
in a humble manner, seeking wisdom and fighting ignorance is doing 
precisely the opposite to the kinds of behaviour expounded here. 


Man’s Heart is always supported by the environment and thus fails to 
get used to independence. That is why, when one suddenly lets go 
of one’s support, one can find it hard to attain tranquillity. 


Supporting oneself on the environment means supporting oneself on 
anything that exists in the manifest world, be it concrete or abstract. 
A human who is not used to being independent is always looking for 
some support which justifies his own existence. This is like an 
addiction. For a human being, the support may be represented by 
positive manifestations, such as hope for a better future, or by 
negative manifestations, such as a project to avenge something — 
depending on the personality and life circumstances of each person. 
But like every addiction, as soon as the support is removed, the 
tranquillity vanishes. Then the person either attempts to cling on or 
begins the search for another support. This is the reason why, upon 
adopting the objective of removing himself from his attachments, the 
beginner finds it difficult to find stillness and enter a state of 
meditation. 


A temporary stillness can still return to a state of dispersion and 
disorder. 


He who maintains the regular and disciplined practice of meditation 
will after some time gain an inner well-being, even if he has not 
ventured deep into the process. This is temporary stillness, which 


may be lost at any moment: all it takes is for the practitioner to divert 
his concentration during the practice, or become distracted by the 
excesses in everyday life, and he soon feels his mind confused and 
disordered again. 


For each mental impulse, there should be a control: making the mind 
immobile entails a continuous work of harmonization. Thus, one will 
naturally find peace and relaxation. 


Mental impulses are thoughts; and the immobile mind is the stable 
mind, exempt of thoughts during the practice. Controlling mental 
impulses is the harmonization work that needs to be performed when 
thoughts emerge during meditation. It means neither feeding them, 
nor repressing them severely. Only in this way will the practitioner 
find peace and relaxation. An example of control over a mental 
impulse is when the person is meditating and a spontaneous thought 
arises in his mind: ‘It’s my friend’s birthday tomorrow.’ At that 
moment, he diverts his attention to the energy flow of his Breath and 
lets the thought leave, in the same way as it arrived; that is, naturally. 
Repressing it would be to react by telling himself that he does not 
want to think, and feeding it would be to become distracted — 
planning to buy the birthday present and recalling happy memories 
of last year’s party, while mentally preparing for the next day’s 
celebrations. 


Regardless of whether it is night or day, when in movement or in 
stillness, sitting or lying down, or during one’s chores, one must 
always maintain the feeling of peace. If one’s Heart is already stable, 
then one must nurture it with stillness, avoiding irritation. 


‘Night or day, when in movement or in stillness, sitting or lying down, 
or during one’s chores’ means every moment and situation in one’s 
life. Maintaining the feeling of peace on all these occasions is 
preventing the penetration of incessant thoughts into the mind. The 
Heart at peace does not harbour revolt, and he who reaches this 
level in everyday life does so by nurturing the mind in stillness and 


avoiding irritation. Thus, he reaches the Daoist concept of well- 
being, which means a state of serene contentment. 

Feeling such contentment does not mean becoming insensitive. If 
someone is looking for inner silence and during their search 
becomes an insensitive person, who does not manifest thoughts or 
emotions and reacts simply with ‘lost gazes’ to any external request, 
then he has gone backwards on the Path. Instead of becoming more 
intelligent, he has become vegetative. Master Si Ma teaches that an 
enlightened Daoist master adopts behaviour which is compatible 
with common people. He thinks and feels like all the humans around 
him; the only difference is that his thoughts are always in a state of 
rectitude, balance and harmony. And his emotions and feelings will 
always display the expression of the perfect integration which he has 
achieved with Heaven, Earth and all beings of the Universe. 
Precisely because of this integration, the enlightened master will 
never become insensitive. 


Once one has acquired the level of ‘Fixation’, then one should 
rejoice at the achievement and, gradually, one’s mind will become 
calm and increasingly more lucid and complete. Fixation can 
generate intelligence, and a deep and extensive consciousness can 
reveal the truth and falsity of life. 


The level of fixation is the level of profoundness that is repeated 
whenever the practitioner meditates. He who reaches this constancy 
should rejoice at his achievement because he is now closer to 
realization. Next he will enter a process of progressively increased 
stillness, lucidity and intelligence, until his consciousness reaches 
enlightenment and becomes capable of fully perceiving and 
discerning the truth and falsity of life. 

The truth of life means the everyday actions which place the 
practitioner on the Spiritual Path, towards the Dao; and the falsity of 
life means actions in the opposite direction, which divert the 
practitioner from the Path. He who acquires a deep and extensive 
consciousness can distinguish between the truth and falsity of life, 
without needing to resort to any strict behaviour codes which indicate 


what is and is not a virtue, because he has assimilated the sense of 
rectitude within himself. At this point, as well as understanding the 
mysteries of the world, he gains an inner sense which naturally 
indicates the correct path to be taken, when faced with any of the 
various different situations of his everyday life. He naturally knows 
where good resides and starts to practise only righteous actions. 
This explains why a true and enlightened Daoist master would never 
be an eccentric person: the Daoist Path leads to an extremely 
human outcome. He knows how to smile, cry, eat, talk with people, 
work, change a light bulb, catch a plane and carry out a routine life, 
just as everyone else acts. There is just the single difference of his 
adding to his actions the qualities of rectitude and harmony. 

Sometimes this makes the Daoist Path less attractive to some 
apprentices. There are some people who, in order to settle on one 
path, need pictorial, imaginary and vague stimuli, provided by 
masters who present themselves putting on shows, instead of the 
master with whom one must pass time to discover the value of his 
wisdom. Daoist masters are not looking for emotions, but rather for 
the serene contentment of an enlightened being, who can 
simultaneously embrace all people, regardless of their passions, 
hatred, joy or depression. This is the profound and subtle feeling of 
affection for all beings, which only an enlightened being is capable of 
possessing. 


If even a domestic animal, like an ox or a horse, once abandoned 
and without shelter, naturally develops a strong instinct and refuses 
to accept being mounted or tamed again, and if even a wild animal, 
like a ferocious eagle, once in the continued company of man, 
landing upon his master’s forearm every day, can also become a 
friendly being, likewise abandoning the Heart can make a man 
obsessive and undisciplined, rude and harsh. 


Abandoning the Heart is when the person allows his thoughts, 
emotions and feelings to become rude and harsh. He who allows his 
thoughts and desires to run freely in any direction loses control over 
his manifestations and starts to react in a wild and instinctive manner 


when faced with any stimulus. This happens to all people, whether 
they are practitioners of meditation or not. The passage 
demonstrates this idea, based on the comparisons it makes between 
an abandoned domestic animal in a wild environment and a wild 
animal raised in a human environment. 

The human mind is like an animal which needs to be disciplined, 
whether it be domestic or wild. If it is not domesticated, the mind 
becomes wild and indomitable. The person loses control of his 
emotions, and any external provocation, however insignificant it may 
be, may lead him to an explosive reaction, even when his 
consciousness is quietly telling him inside: ‘Don’t do it, because 
acting in such a way will make you unhappy.’ That voice will have no 
effect because the reactions are already accustomed to happening, 
without the consent of the person’s consciousness. At that point, 
even if the person realizes how unfavourable the situation is, he is 
unable to prevent the fragmentation process of his consciousness, 
which will inevitably lead to an imbalanced mind and swinging 
between euphoria and depression. Unfortunately this kind of 
behaviour is sometimes only perceived in others when the mental 
activity of the person becomes out of control or reaches madness 
itself. 

Therefore, a Daoist cannot abandon his mind, freeing it for 
obsessions to prosper. On the contrary, one must nurture balance 
and harmony, and this entails taming the mind. In a Daoist, the 
expressions of the mind should be like a domesticated horse: when 
his owner needs to think and sit, the manifestations are the vehicle 
which leads him from one thought process or feeling to the next and, 
when the need ends, the activities are brought under control, like a 
horse in the stables or in the field. This means, for instance, having 
the capacity to develop intelligent thought processes when one 
needs to make a judgement to complete a job or present oneself in 
public, but also having the capacity to staunch thoughts when it is 
not time for creation. 

An uncontrolled mind might originate from a karmic seed, 
according to the concept explained earlier. Karmic seeds are 
tendencies brought from other lives. In favourable conditions, some 


develop and determine the personality of each person, in each of his 
journeys. When a habit is consistently repeated, for a whole lifetime, 
a kind of vicious behaviour is created and the person takes with him 
a robust seed of that characteristic when he dies. In the next life, he 
will return with the tendency to repeat that kind of behaviour. And as, 
throughout life, humans almost always cultivate more vices than 
virtues, they tend to take a backpack of seeds full of damaging 
habits with them to transmigration. To reduce this number of bad 
habits, the practitioner of any Spiritual Path needs to maintain the 
Heart in good order and keep the mind tamed, harmonized and 
calm. 


And in such a state of being, how could one possibly ‘contemplate 
the Wonders of the Dao’? 


To contemplate the Wonders of the Dao, one must reach the level of 
higher and invisible energy, which exists in the sacred world of the 
Absolute. He who fails to calm the Heart will be unlikely to pass the 
first boundary of a world of senses and achieve profound mystical 
results within the practice of meditation. Therefore, how could one 
contemplate the Wonders of the Dao, which are found in the higher 
world? 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Even having the Gong Bi before the horse- 
drawn carriage does not compare to he who sits and penetrates the 
Dao.’ 


Gong Bi is a Chinese gem made of raw jade of the purest quality, 
carved into the shape of a disc, and with a small circular opening at 
the centre; and the horse-drawn carriages were the carriages used 
by the nobility in Ancient China. 

To have a horse-drawn carriage was a symbol of extreme 
prestige in the kingdom, outmatched only by winning the Gong Bi, 
which could only be worn by someone who had received it as a gift 
from the hands of the emperor himself. In those days there was a 
social hierarchy established by the government: the nobility had the 


right to travel in horse-drawn carriages and, if they reached the next 
stage of recognition, they could be presented with the Gong Bi. 
Therefore, only under exceptional circumstances would ordinary 
men, before receiving titles of nobility, be distinguished by the 
emperor with the gift of the Gong Bi. In the phrase from the Dao Dé 
Jing, Lao Zi says that even an honoured person, who had received 
from the emperor the jewel of inestimable value before becoming a 
nobleman, would not be as precious as the practitioner of meditation, 
because he who meditates finds inner peace. 


The wonderful utility of meditation is found in its attainment and not 
in words; the attainment can make the word adequate, whereas the 
absence of attainment can make the word inadequate. 


Adequate words come from concrete experiences, and inadequate 
words come from theories that are not tried in practice. On the 
Spiritual Path, adequate words are spoken by those who have 
achieved realization; and inadequate words are spoken by those 
who fail to progress on the Path and to transform the consciousness. 

Words which are not grounded on reality are hollow, empty 
arguments to the listener. He who does not meditate proffers 
inadequate words about the practice: what the person says will 
always be limited to theory. However outstanding and sophisticated 
the words used in metaphysical arguments about spirituality may be, 
such theories, nevertheless, shall be no more than_ intellectual 
speculations. He may make, for example, a beautiful speech about 
compassion, but is unable to sympathize when faced with suffering 
in the world. He theorizes, uses erudition to defend compassion and 
compares quotes by famous philosophers about the matter, but it is 
all nothing more than a set of theoretical concepts or suppositions 
because he himself has never experienced what he is describing. 
His word, therefore, is inadequate. On the other hand, the more a 
person meditates, the more he transforms his consciousness until he 
achieves realization, and from then on everything he says shall be in 
the form of adequate words, which represent the reality of that which 
he has experienced. 


The men of today, in their studies, value that which is difficult and 
scorn that which is easy. 


Master ST Ma is talking about men from the eighteenth century, but 
the passage remains relevant today. The need to give value to that 
which is difficult and scorn that which is easy is related to the culture 
of the modern world, which holds complexity in high esteem and 
belittles simplicity. One example of this is the kind of behaviour often 
found in mystic circles, where many people seek complicated 
techniques of spiritual practice because they are unable to deal with 
simple techniques. The more symbols, mandalas and concepts 
involved, and the more details which need to be memorized to enter 
a state of meditation, the more comfortable the technique will seem 
in the eyes of these people. This is the opposite to Xin Zhai Fad, for 
example, which, because it is simple to the extent that it requires 
only Breath and consciousness to be practised, generates a great 
deal of suspicion as to the results. 

Complexity and simplicity are internal states, which are reflected 
outwardly through the degree of interaction of each person with the 
world. He who is simple always leads a simple life, whether at home 
or outside, in a monastic or an urban environment, or around 
ingenuous or intellectual people. A complicated person always adds 
a certain degree of complexity to the environment, whether it be 
simple or complex, or familiar or strange. Faced with the reciprocal 
influence between the subject and the environment, the practitioner 
should quickly seek inner simplicity, which will enable him to 
experience the complexity or simplicity of life, without losing the 
simplicity of Spirit. He must lead his life in a simple fashion, even if it 
is complex and full of physical or mental activities. But to reach that 
stage, the practitioner needs to follow the Path of Return to the 
beginning: leaving the complexity in which the person finds himself 
and returning to the simplicity of understanding life as just a stepping 
stone towards transcendence of the soul. 


When dealing with the essence of the teaching, they prefer 
grandiose speeches about empty themes. These are queries which 


do not lead to understanding and practices which do not lead to 
realization. 


Grand speeches about empty themes are words empty of content, 
spoken in a grandiose style, and almost always full of reasoning and 
analogies which are difficult to understand. They are created in such 
a way so as to be valued by those listening, as in general people 
scorn studies which they consider easy. However, despite the 
apparent intellectual complexity, they do not lead the listeners to 
understanding because they are deprived of meaning and content. 

There are many skilled people in the mystic world, for example, 
trained to make convincing speeches and maintain debates about all 
kinds of debates. These speeches, nevertheless, almost always 
require sophisticated words to give them any value, to hide the 
superficial nature of the concepts which cannot stand up to deeper 
querying. In this case, the more difficult the presentation of the 
reasoning is, the more difficult it will be for the listeners to 
understand and the fewer queries they will make. This leads to the 
development of arguments about themes which are increasingly 
emptier and more removed from the listener’s understanding. 

Practices which do not result in realization are those which fail to 
transform the consciousness of the practitioner. Progress on the 
Path can be measured by the person’s emotional stability: the more 
progress he makes, the less violent and unstable his emotional 
reactions will be. Emotions provide a quick reflection of what is within 
each person. That is why he who has a calm inner self demonstrates 
emotional balance. But to reach this stage of development, one must 
adopt a consistent meditation method, which leads to realization 
through the transformation of the consciousness. Also, stay away 
from dubious and inconsistent techniques, which are generally quite 
complicated and promise’ instant enlightenment through 
incomprehensible and impractical methods. 

Enlightenment is the result of inner transformation, and this only 
occurs when carried out in a solid, slow and gradual manner. There 
are no quick fixes, short cuts or magic potions which lead people to 
spiritual transformation. What actually occurs in these cases are 


intensive training courses of mystical practices — meditations, 
mantras or visions — which often lead the person to experience 
paranormal phenomena, which can be mistaken for demonstrations 
of a higher level of spirituality. He who adopts these methods may 
develop clairvoyance and extra-sensory powers. He may even 
become a paranormal being, even if he was not born one. But even 
so he will not necessarily have transformed his consciousness. 

Developing powers, however, does not represent true spiritual 
realization, because any skill can be developed without any need for 
internal changes in the person. The practitioner can transform his 
external appearance, without changing his interior, and proof of this 
is that the powers obtained almost never signify a more stable 
emotional state. People like this, when they talk about the essence 
of the teaching, proffer what is considered in Daoism to be ‘great 
speeches about empty themes’. 

However, it cannot be stated that developed skills are 
synonymous with an inconsistent Path because spiritual progress 
does indeed bring phenomena to the practitioner’s life. Phenomena 
and spiritual progress can be presented as connected or 
disconnected from each other. Therefore, he who reaches an 
extremely high level of spiritual realization might or might not 
express any phenomena, while he who manifests a large quantity of 
mystical phenomena might be making spiritual progress or might 
have lost his way from the Path. That is why Daoism gives more 
value to enlightenment of the consciousness — which leads the 
person to naturally become peaceful, conscious, sensible and 
balanced — than to the demonstration of mystic phenomena. This 
explains why, in Daoism, the recognition of enlightened masters is 
not restricted to religious and mystic spheres, where there are 
people who obtain phenomena through the practice. Such 
recognition takes place regarding a more extensive sphere and 
takes into account people who are undergoing true spiritual 
progress, represented by the transformation of their Spirit. 


They revere and marvel at the incomprehensible. 


An example of reverence and marvel for incomprehensible things is 
when people consider meaningless phrases or those with a garbled 
meaning spoken by the master as something ‘transcendental’. This 
may happen, for example, when the disciple asks ‘Master, how can 
we find inner peace?’, and the master, furious, bangs his staff on the 
table, picks it up and leaves the room. The audience is perplexed; 
they all admire the ‘profoundness’ of that allegory, but the master 
said nothing — he just put on a show. 

Masters who work in the opposite manner can also be found; 
when the disciple asks about practising meditation, he teaches 
complex techniques. He instructs the person, for instance, to 
visualize 45 colours at the same time, in an energy field which will 
rise from one point to the next, in the physical body. He explains 
metaphysics and talks about this energy centre, ‘linked to the vein of 
the dragon on Earth and to the meridian in the sky — so, the 
constellations meet up’ [the audience laughs]. He continues the 
explanation and makes reference to a divine astronomical 
calculation which proves the technique. Once the highly complex 
speech is over, the disciple is marvelling and exhausted, dumbstruck 
by the weight of the teaching which he is unable to assimilate. These 
are the two extremes which are off the Path of Balance, and both of 
them symbolize a loss of simplicity. Without a doubt, the essential 
techniques of the Spiritual Path are profound and extensive because 
the Path is infinite, but Daoism understands that they should be 
taught in a simple and harmonious fashion, to be understood and 
followed by everyone. 


Reliable words are not beautiful. Clear revelations are direct. They 
can be heard and understood; they can be discussed and practised. 
This is the genuine unimaginable teaching; however, man considers 
it to be easy and superficial, and so devalues and discredits it. The 
Dao Dé Jing says: ‘My words are easily understandable and easy to 
practise, but the world is unable to understand them and unable to 
practise them... 


Reliable words and clear revelations are those that the master uses 
to teach. He says: ‘I did it this way and | have achieved spiritual 
realization. If you practise in this way, you will also get there.’ 

As they are direct and easily understandable, reliable words and 
clear revelations, such as these, are not considered beautiful by 
common people, who only consider teachings they are unable to 
fulfil as profound. The genuine and unimaginable teaching, which 
uses reliable words to make clear revelations, tends to be devalued 
and discredited, precisely because it uses words which can be 
understood and practised. Many mystics, for example, consider the 
Xin Zhai Fd to be of no attraction because it is too easy. To practise 
the method, the person need not visualize colourful mandalas; he 
need not ‘light 75 candles, 20 joss sticks, place a pot of water on 
each side, fill the room with perfume or ring a bell 20 times’. All he 
needs to do is to contemplate his breathing and make it one with his 
consciousness — these are easy words to understand and practise, 
and they lead to realization, but the world insists on _ not 
understanding them and fails to put them into practice. 


...through non-intentional knowing one shall not have knowing of the 


ego.’ 

Non-intentional knowing is knowing which springs from the Universal 
Consciousness, which is why it has no intention; and knowing of the 
ego is intentional knowing, like representation of the impure mind. 
Non-intentional wisdom is the result of the process of enlightenment 
of the consciousness. This has no defined objective, and he who 
acquires such a consciousness no longer harbours knowing of the 
ego. 


There are those who say ‘fire does not provide heat and the lantern 
does not provide light’ and call this ‘marvellous understanding’. The 
utility of fire lies in its heating; the purpose of the lantern is lighting. 
Today men exclaim ‘fire does not provide heat’, but at no time do 
they relinquish their fire. They also say ‘the lantern does not provide 
light’; however, they require the lantern to remain alight all night long. 


These words contradict the attitude; they do not serve as a real 
example, and are used only for the effect of breaking off from the 
image. Contrary to the intention, men end up considering such words 
as profound, wonderful and mysterious. 


Saying that fire does not provide heat and the lantern does not 
provide light, but using them for these purposes, is to use fire and 
the lantern to satisfy worldly needs and at the same time revoke the 
use of both. These phrases are used only to cause in the disciple 
detachment from images. But, despite this purpose, they are 
perceived as wise and mysterious words by some who hear them. 

Such phrases serve to break the dynamics of situations in which 
excessively rational and material people, for example, are unable to 
admit the existence of a world beyond that which can be seen. 
However, using them can become dangerous when transformed into 
a vice. In this case, the person runs the risk of reaching the end of 
his life without transforming his inner self. If the phrase is only used 
once, it may be successful because the lack of sense suggests that 
the person being spoken to tries to look a little further. But with 
repetition, gestures and words lose their original meaning because 
they become a habit, like any other habit in life — made worse and 
more harmful by the fact that it is deprived of logic. 

Some masters, in mystical circles, develop the custom of 
exclaiming incoherent words, with a ‘lost gaze’. The disciples are 
fascinated by the supposed profundity of his phrases and tend to 
speculate about their content, as if the master were passing on a 
secret teaching, through the lack of logic. But nothing exists behind 
that phrase, and fixing a lost gaze or assuming the look of a master 
to speak folly is an objective which can be achieved by any skilful 
person. This posture is just the result of a well-developed ability and 
an example of inconsistent practice, which has no relation to the aim 
of transforming the consciousness. It is playing with interests — 
words which contradict the attitude and do not serve as an example 
of rectitude for the disciples. 


Hui Zi was adept in debate and Zhuang Zi considered him an 
unbearable individual. Who is capable of breaking the ties and being 
simple? For the apprentice of the Supreme Learning, this is a 
question that deserves one’s attention. 


Hui Zi was a philosopher and contemporary of Zhuang Zi, renowned 
for his astuteness and intelligence. He was famous for his oral ability, 
and nobody could outmatch him with words in the debates which 
emerged wherever he went. However, despite his ability, he was not 
a simple man, and Zhuang Zi therefore considered him unbearable. 
He who repeatedly uses unbeatable words to defend his theories 
and invert his opponent’s arguments becomes intolerable. This 
characteristic appears when rational ability, rather than support on 
the Universal Consciousness, is used as an insurmountable wall, 
which does not allow the person’s essence to be manifest. This is 
the issue which deserves the attention of the Dao follower. Breaking 
the ties to the world and arousing one’s intelligence are natural 
outcomes enjoyed by those who follow the Daoist Spiritual Path. But 
the practitioner needs to learn that, as well as these achievements, 
he must continue to nurture virtues and remain simple, despite the 
attributes he develops through the disciplined practice of meditation. 


There are others who ask me: ‘In the attainment of the Great Path, 
the material life does not stain the Heart. They are movements which 
do not cause disorder in the Spirit. There is no activity therein which 
is not attained; there is no moment which is not in stillness. Today, 
those who avoid activities in the search for peace, who let go of the 
movements to be at one with stillness, use exhaustive control, 
displaying a Heart which judges movement and stillness. They are 
prisoners of stability, creators of the symptom of abandonment and 
attachment, without noticing it. Would calling this an “Essential Step 
of the Dao” not be ridiculous?’ 


This passage reproduces a recurring question posed to Daoist 
masters: ‘If a Daoist can live in society without staining the Heart and 
perform mundane activities without disrupting the Spirit, why do 


people who claim to be Daoists exert exhaustive self-control in 
search of peace, cutting themselves off from the world? Is this not a 
demonstration of an insensitive Heart? Is it not incoherent?’ 


The answer is: ‘The union of all things is called “Great”; the 
connection between all things is called “Path”. Living materially 
without stains, placing oneself in motion without disorder, these are 
the genuine great deeds and true wonders. However, your 
observation also somewhat lacks enlightenment.’ 


Master Si Ma answers the questions by talking about the Great Path 
and explaining to the disciple that a strict person, who exercises 
exhaustive self-control, and even having understood the teaching, is 
still not enlightened. Great represents the union of all things, where 
nothing which exists is absent, and Path means the connection 
which is made concrete through Emptiness, the origin of all 
existences and therefore common to all things. 

Living materially without stain and placing oneself in motion 
without disorder is to exercise all mundane activities, without 
allowing one to be tied by attachments or becoming prisoner to the 
world. He who takes refuge in monasteries to ‘flee from the prison of 
the world’, who avoids making friendships so as ‘not to create karma 
with human beings’ and who stops working with society so as not to 
‘create ties and become prisoner to customs’ fails to find true 
freedom. To experience the world without becoming attached to it is 
to acquire the ability to live each circumstance according to the 
specific need. The moment the action becomes necessary, the 
person acts, and the moment the need ends, he rests. When it is the 
natural time to work, he works, and when it is the natural time to rest, 
he rests. If it is necessary to talk to his neighbour, buy provisions and 
work to earn a salary, the follower of the Dao talks to his neighbour, 
goes shopping and works to earn a salary — but he needs to do all 
these things without becoming a prisoner to the neighbour, to the 
shopping and to the work and salary. 

He who allows himself to become prisoner to the world becomes 
a hostage to attachments, which will remain in his soul after his 


death and force him to return several times to the world of life and 
death, always bringing with him the same desires, the origin of which 
he will not know. These needs reflect imprisonment to the world, 
which is why the person feels unsatisfied. To free himself from this 
prison, he gradually develops his interior, until reaching the stage of 
an empty and transparent Heart. At that point, all concerns, 
anxieties, traumas and neuroses dissolve and he begins to feel a 
smooth happiness and subtle contentment — regardless of whether 
he lives in a monastery or a city, whether he is cut off from society or 
lives amongst his peers, whether he earns a lot or a little, or whether 
he is held in high regard or forgotten by others. This means he 
enters the world and leaves the world without being stained. 

At this stage, inner peace is conserved. The person lives in 
harmony with all beings, without needing to remove himself from the 
world or rejecting its values. This occurs because, now, his 
connection to the world is no longer made through mundane values, 
but through the Emptiness which is at the origin of all beings. 
Therefore, the person will be able to simultaneously connect to all 
worldly manifestations, preserving his internal serenity. By having 
silence within him, he is able to see, hear and understand the full 
meaning of all manifestations which occur around him, all at the 
same time, with clarity and without any of them interfering with each 
other. Master ST Ma considers this ability to be true greatness and 
the real wonder. However, if to live in this state the person needs to 
strictly observe his steps, exhaustively exercise self-control and 
avoid activities so as not to stain the Heart, then he has not yet 
reached full enlightenment. In such a person, there is still some part 
which is not enlightened. 


‘How is that?’ ‘He who only sees the brightness of a colourful cloth is 
unaware of the underlying pale thread; how could he who only hears 
the song of a heron flying high ever know its primordial nature? A 
large tree which blocks the sunlight began as a thin branch; the 
Higher Consecration of the condensed Spirit is achieved through 
incessant dedication. 


In this passage, the simulated querying carries on and Master Si Ma 
answers, talking about the brightness of a cloth, which was originally 
a bundle of inexpressive threads. He talks about a heron, which 
before learning to sing and fly was just an egg; a tree, which before 
becoming leafy and causing shade was a small shoot; and about a 
complete Spirit or consciousness, which at the start was a dispersed 
mind which required the practitioner to work incessantly to become 
condensed. 

The teaching refers to the difficulty that humans face in seeking 
the origins of manifestations. This is why the beginner asks 
questions like the following: ‘If the Spiritual Path is living in the world 
without becoming prisoner to it, and freeing oneself from the world 
without removing oneself from it, then is it really necessary to make 
so much effort and follow such discipline? Eat or don’t eat, go out or 
don't go out, rest or don’t rest, work or don’t work, it should not make 
the slightest difference.’ Indeed, to the person who reaches the 
stage where undertaking mundane activities does not interfere with 
the rhythm of development of his consciousness, whether he carries 
out these activities or not does not make any difference. But until he 
reaches this level, the practitioner needs to be careful and take much 
simpler steps, like devoting himself to meditation, eating suitably, 
working tenaciously and fulfilling his routine tasks. At the start of the 
Path, the masters of higher realization also faced difficulties and only 
reached realization through incessant dedication to the work. 
Recognizing this condition and proving the master’s persistence is 
seeing the origin of the successful outcome. This is the teaching 
from the passage: learn that one must follow the same Path as the 
master in order to achieve the same result. 


The apprentices of today know how to pronounce the virtues of a 
holy being, but they do not know the origin of the virtue of a holy 
being. He who sees the dawn should look for the night; he who sees 
the egg should look for the bird.’ 


Apprentices know how to identify an enlightened master. They say 
how he acts and they cite his virtues, but they do not know the 


process which leads a common person to that stage. In view of the 
higher level that the practitioner recognizes in a spiritual master, he 
should seek the origin which led to that outcome. This means seeing 
the dawn and remembering that sunrise begins during the night or, 
upon seeing an egg, recalling that it originated from a bird. 


That is why the Dao Dé Jing says: ‘Mysterious Virtue is profound and 
infinite; it is the opposite of things, and that is how one attains Higher 
Abundance.’ 


Higher Abundance is the inexhaustible state of Naturalness, or Dao; 
and Mysterious Virtue is the virtue of non-action, which comes from 
Emptiness. Mysterious Virtue is profound and infinite because it has 
the quality of constancy, which exists only in the most profound 
dimension of all beings, the Emptiness of the Dao. He who acquires 
the Mysterious Virtue achieves Higher Abundance. This person sees 
the world beyond that seen by common people because he 
contemplates manifestations through the dimension of the Dao as 
Absolute. Therefore, what he sees is the inverse of all things, 
because it is the essence of what is manifested. At the end of this 
chapter, Master Si Ma cites Lao Zi, to repeat his teaching: the Path 
to attain Higher Abundance begins when the practitioner acquires 
the Mysterious Virtue and starts to see beyond that seen by common 
people. He therefore starts to act in a way which is often 
incomprehensible to observers, as if he were acting ‘inversely to 
things’. 


1 In the Daoist hierarchy of divinities, the King of Jade or Yu Huang Shang Di 
occupies the highest level in the manifest world and has the title of Supreme 
Ruler of the Tai Ji or Posterior Heaven. 

2 Holy Scriptures are the books which make up the Daoist Canon. 

3 In the Daoist concept, Mystery is what the follower of the Dao contemplates 
when he reaches Emptiness. 

4 A Holy Man is a spiritually realized being who, in Daoism, is bestowed the 
degree of divinity. 

5 As stated in Master Wu Jyh Cherng’s Commentary to the Preface in Part II of 
this book. 


6 Daoism is considered an ancestral religion because its origin, which goes back 
to Ancient China, is explained by theology through the stories of the divinities. 
Academics who do not make an interpretation from a religious standpoint tend 
to state that Daoism originated in ‘myth’. Its main Patriarchs are the Yellow 
Emperor (Qin Shi Huang Di), the First Patriarch, who lived in the seventeenth 
century BCE and organized the ancestral teachings of Daoism; Lao Zi, the Old 
Patriarch of the Path, who lived in the twelfth century BcE and transmitted the 
teachings of the Path; and the Celestial Master Zhang Dao Ling (Lao Zi Tian 
Shr), Old Patriarch of the Teaching, who lived in the first century cE and 
systematized the Daoist knowledge of his time. 


Chapter 4 


SIMPLIFYING THE ACTIVITIES 


In a man’s life, experimenting with activities is inevitable. There are 
tens of thousands of activities in the world, but not all of them belong 
just to one single man. In a forest, each nest needs only one branch, 
and against the immense backdrop of the marshlands, the birds’ 
footprints are imperceptible. Even by drinking until filling its stomach, 
an animal cannot diminish the flow of the river. Therefore, seek 
outward integration with all things and enlighten oneself inwardly; 
understand the limitations of your destiny and do not wish for things 
that do not belong to you; know the duties of your activity and do not 
occupy yourself with undue activities. 

Undue occupations shall harm your mind and your strength; 
unlimited cravings shall harm your body and your Spirit. And if even 
the body cannot find peace, how could one possibly reach the Dao? 
That is why, for the man who intends to restore the Dao, there is 
nothing more important than determining and simplifying material 
things and activities, Knowing how to distinguish the essential from 
the superficial, weighing up the necessary and unnecessary, 
recognizing what should be pushed away or safeguarded. And, 
therefore, eliminating everything that has no weight or is not 
essential. 

Eating meat and drinking wine, wearing colourful silk, holding a 
position of fame and status, having riches in gold and jade: these are 
certainly not ‘good remedies’ in life. Everyone wants to possess 
them and everyone loses their lives for them. He who calmly 
meditates about this fact will soon perceive the magnitude of this 


hallucination. Zhuang Zi said: ‘Men who attain the meaning of life do 
not desire for lives which cannot be realized, for things that are 
beyond their limit.’ Vegetables and plain clothing are enough to 
cultivate life and the nature of man. Who says that meat, wine and 
silk are necessary to make life more complete? That is why those 
things which are not necessary to life should be eliminated and those 
which are necessary to life, but not in excess, should also be 
abandoned. 

Fortune has a harmful Breath, and its accumulation can harm 
man; if just a little is already detrimental, imagine when it is in 
excess. How could a man who laughs when he hears someone say 
‘a pearl hurled into the sky is capable of causing a bird flying at a 
thousand palms to fall’ believe that turning his back on the Path, 
lacking any Virtue, scorning life and Nature and following the 
unnecessary will hasten his own death? 

To refrain from placing fame and status, which are false and 
worthless things, before the Path and Virtue, which are true and 
noble things, is to know the difference between noble and worthless. 
This means knowing how to define that which one should draw 
oneself closer to and that which one should distance oneself from. 
Do not sacrifice your body for fame, and do not modify your will for 
changes in status, for Zhuang Zi said: ‘Those who have lost 
themselves for the sake of fame are not higher.’ The Scripture of 
Western Ascension says: ‘By embracing the principle and 
safeguarding the unity one can reach the Consecration of 
Immortality.’ 

An apprentice who does not safeguard himself, who is concerned 
only with status and wealth, losing the simplicity and discernment in 
contact with activities, will only suffer a strained mind and fading 
intelligence. The Restoration of the Dao is a calm activity. He who 
experiences activities with tranquillity does not suffer strains, and 
can naturally attain realization. And he who fails to reach a 
consistent conclusion, exclaiming only the words ‘without strain’, 
demonstrates only his arrogance. 


Commentary 

Simplifying the activity is avoiding complications — discarding that 
which is unnecessary and superfluous from one’s routine life. The 
more someone complicates his routine, the more ties he creates and 
the more obstacles he finds on the Path towards transforming his 
consciousness. This process is like a vicious circle, where 
complications generate ties and ties increase the complications. That 
is why the practitioner who has a life goal of spiritual realization must 
simplify his life, avoiding all excesses. 

Human beings tend to complicate activities which could be 
simple. Like talking about affection, for example — this simple gesture 
can become extremely elaborate to the person who has no 
simplicity; or filling the house with sophisticated and complex 
electrical appliances, which end up being relegated to a corner of the 
room without any use. The result of these additions is unnecessary 
spending of vital energy, which is diverted from spiritual practice to 
superfluous words, gestures and activities. One must simplify the 
activities by performing only required tasks, be they mundane or not, 
which favour the Path. This does not mean leading a life of giving 
things up, isolation and sacrifices. A party, for instance, which 
gathers friends or family members, although profane, is an activity 
which is on the Path. In contrast, individual reclusion, even if in a 
monastery, when used in order to design incorrect actions, is an 
impure activity, which diverts from the Path. This is more a case of 
an internal posture which influences external factors than of obeying 
external rules, established as a standard of simplicity. He who has 
internal simplicity lives worldly manifestations in a balanced and 
harmonious manner. On the other hand, he who carries 
complications in his mind fails to see expressions of the world clearly 
and is constantly struggling with reality, when it is contrary to his 
plans. These complications are detrimental to the Path because they 
hinder the practitioner from flowing in his destiny. 


In a man’s life, experimenting with activities is inevitable. There are 
tens of thousands of activities in the world, but not all of them belong 


just to one single man. 


Experimenting with activities forms the endless situations which 
make up one’s life and generates one’s life experiences. However 
little experimenting one wishes to go through in life, one inevitably 
has to undergo some; and however many experiences one wishes to 
have, one shall never be able to know all that exists. Faced with this 
reality, a Daoist does not assume in his lifetime the commitment of 
trying every kind of food, visiting every place in the world, speaking 
every language or avoiding undesired experiences, as he 
understands that it is impossible for a human to go through every 
experience or to dodge those which are part of his destiny. 


In a forest, each nest needs only one branch, and against the 
immense backdrop of the marshlands, the birds’ footprints are 
imperceptible. Even by drinking until filling its stomach, an animal 
cannot diminish the flow of the river. 


In this passage, Master St Ma compares the world to a forest and 
humans to animals, to teach that a bird needs only one branch to 
make his nest, and humans need only one property in which to live. 
And if a bird leaves imperceptible footprints when it walks in the 
marshlands, the same is true of humans, who leave imperceptible 
marks on their way around the world. Finally, if a life offers so much 
potential to be fulfilled, visualizing unreachable targets is like 
believing that drinking water from a river suffices to change its flow. 
In this phrase, the river symbolizes the collective, so one human 
being alone cannot change the destiny of a collective. 


Therefore, seek outward integration with all things and enlighten 
oneself inwardly;... 


Integrating with the world is carrying out the Path of Naturalness; 
and enlightening oneself inwardly is reaching the level of lucidity 
which allows the practitioner to know his inner self: what is possible 
and what is impossible for him — his capabilities and limitations. In 


the enlightened being, integration with the world is externalized 
through harmonious actions and gestures in relation to other beings, 
but it is first processed within himself, based on the level of complete 
consciousness he has achieved. This is unlike what happens with 
common people, who almost always relate to the world by 
externalizing their feelings, with the objective of possessing or 
dominating all beings. He who finds enlightenment contemplates the 
Universe as a whole, and therefore is connected to all manifestations 
in the world, to all parts of the Universe, without the need to 
dominate any particular part — because all the parts are the person 
himself, as one. This is the Daoist concept of integration with all 
things. 

Lao Zi says in the Dao Dé Jing: ‘The Holy Man achieves without 
possessing. Common people harbour within themselves a feeling of 
possession in relation to the world. Hence, when they help someone 
they always expect something in return, even if that is just a word of 
thanks. But when an enlightened man carries out a helpful action, he 
expects nothing in return. He is simply following the Path of 
Naturalness: he helps because the other person is in need and then 
ends his involvement with that matter. Lao Zi later says in the Dao 
Dé Jing: “The sky creates, but does not possess; the land sustains, 
but does not dominate.’ This is the sense of Naturalness, which does 
not harbour the desire of possession. What is required is done, 
without adding intention. The Sky and the Earth create life, offer 
sustenance and protection to creatures and do not later charge for 
the donation they have made. A Daoist is guided by this example of 
spiritual vision, where creative Nature is not the owner of the 
creature. 


...understand the limitations of your destiny and do not wish for 
things that do not belong to you}... 


The limitations of destiny are the obstacles which prevent the 
practitioner from flowing in life; and wishing for things which do not 
belong to him is idealizing a destiny for himself which is not his and 
suffering for that, when life does not correspond to his dream. 


The Yi Jing, the Book of Changes, is based on the principle that 
nothing remains forever: the world, the Universe and mankind are 
always in transformation. Therefore, if someone has _ limited 
opportunities at a given time and place, that same situation may be 
favourable to someone else, at the same time and place. Three 
factors must be considered to recognize the favourable time and the 
correct guidance for action: the person, the time and the place. The 
right action is related to the right person, the right place and the right 
time. He who is able to evaluate in a lucid manner his own personal 
limitations and the time and place in which he finds himself is able to 
guide his actions righteously and follows the correct Path because 
he has a clear vision of individual reality and of the collective destiny 
of the situation. He need not be astute and design ideal, perfect and 
foolproof plans to preserve his Path and lead his routine life without 
any friction. Such a person is able, naturally, to be a good strategist 
and follow the best of strategies without thinking about spectacular 
manoeuvres or unexpected twists, because the highest degree of 
strategy is the enlightened mind. 


...know the duties of your activity and do not occupy yourself with 
undue activities. 


The duties of the activity are the actions which need to be done to 
keep the practitioner on the Path, and undue activities are incorrect 
actions, which stray from the Path. The practitioner needs to 
recognize and distinguish one from the other in order to perform the 
duties of his activity and avoid those actions considered undue. An 
example of a necessary activity is working to ensure sustenance, 
and an example of an undue activity is endeavouring to achieve 
fame. Sustaining oneself is a human being’s duty, but being famous 
is unnecessary for the practitioner of meditation. He who adopts as a 
life principle the fulfilment of only the duties of his activity becomes a 
simple person, who flows in destiny without encountering many 
accidents, fears and obstacles. Therefore a Daoist learns to simplify 
his activities. Acting in such a way, he will be able to follow the Path 
of Return to the Dao in the safest and least unfortunate way. 


Undue occupations shall harm your mind and your strength; 
unlimited cravings shall harm your body and your Spirit. And if even 
the body cannot find peace, how could one possibly reach the Dao? 


Undue occupations are the unnecessary activities; and unlimited 
Cravings are unlimited desires. He who squanders his energy to 
perform unnecessary activities and satisfy unattainable desires is 
walking in the opposite direction to spiritual realization. Both stray 
from the Path because they prevent the practitioner from regaining 
stillness in the Heart and renewing the energy that keeps his body 
healthy. The mind is occupied with excesses, which are reflected in a 
weakened physical body. Therefore, peace is not found, and without 
peace it is impossible to reach the Dao. 

For mystic, devout and religious people who yearn for a high 
degree of personal realization, my master tends to reiterate: ‘Before 
wanting to transcend the human condition, seek to live the human 
condition, which is symbolized by a banal, vulgar, material life, like 
that of any common person.’ Before acquiring paranormal powers 
and seeing into the future; before being the master who spends a 
month in the lotus position, only drinking water and without the need 
for solid food; and before levitating, the practitioner must learn how 
to stand in a bank queue without becoming irritated and learn how to 
sit through a long, arduous bus journey without losing his patience. 
Finally, before transcending the human condition, the follower of the 
Dao must learn to live with his own human condition — in order to 
have something in which to transcend. He who is not even able to 
live the human condition has nothing to transcend because nobody 
transcends something he does not have. How, then, would he be 
able to transcend a human life which he does not have? In this case, 
there is no transcendence: there are just various escapes to 
imagined realities and fantasies, which do not lead to spiritual 
realization and do not bring happiness — neither to the person 
himself, nor to whoever is around him. 

That is why my master says that, before learning how to be a 
Holy Man, a Daoist must learn how to be a common person, who 
lives his everyday life in a simple fashion. This is the learning of the 


Spiritual Path. Daoism understands that realization is not only in the 
extra-sensory world, but in the physical world too. To achieve 
realization, it is not necessary to shut oneself off in a monastery, or 
shape oneself on any stereotype from the mystical or physical world. 
The Spiritual Path starts to be practised when the Daoist endeavours 
to deal with the simplest matters in a balanced manner. Such 
matters are usually manifested around him in the physical world. 
When the practitioner simplifies his life, he begins his Path towards 
Dao. Drawing on the simplest expressions, he enters a more specific 
world and is led by mystical phenomena. But he will first need to 
learn how to deal with the simplest material manifestations of his 
everyday life in a simple manner. 


That is why, for the man who intends to restore the Dao, there is 
nothing more important than determining and simplifying material 
things and activities,... 


To restore the Dao is to return man to be at one with the Sky and 
Earth. The passage teaches how this level of spirituality is attained: 
by having the determination to follow life’s priorities and, by working 
with simplicity, to understand the context of the situation and to 
change the adopted priority when the circumstances change. 

An example of this situation is when the person prioritizes a 
vocational course and displays tenacious dedication to complete it. 
But when there is a leaking pipe in his house, his priority is to solve 
the problem, even if that means missing class. This is what is meant 
by simplicity: the greater priority has not been abandoned, but at the 
moment the priority is to repair the leaking pipe. Determination 
requires simplicity to complement it, so that it is not transformed into 
obsession. Allowing the house to flood and going out to attend class 
would be an obsessive attitude, not in line with the actions of a 
follower of the Dao. 


...knowing how to distinguish the essential from the superficial, 
weighing up the necessary and unnecessary, recognizing what 


should be pushed away or safeguarded. And, therefore, eliminating 
everything that has no weight or is not essential. 


In the life of a follower of the Dao, essential and necessary are the 
righteous actions which keep him on the Spiritual Path, and 
superficial and unnecessary are all other actions. 

For Daoism, essential is that which must be done to prevent the 
person straying from his spiritual objective, and superficial is any 
activity which sucks the energy from the practitioner, without 
necessarily assisting him in reaching his main objective. But in order 
to gain the ability to distinguish the essential and necessary from the 
superficial and unnecessary, the practitioner must first choose his life 
priorities, which are defined by the lucidity which springs from a 
Heart accustomed to cultivating peace. With his priorities defined, 
the practitioner must now act in a way in which he preserves 
righteous actions in line with his priorities and eliminates all other 
actions which have no significance as regards the attainment of his 
spiritual objective. He who does the necessary simplifies his 
activities and makes his objective palpable, and he who does the 
unnecessary complicates his life and strays from the Path. 

He who is unable to distinguish the essential from the superficial 
becomes confused and almost always loses control over his choices. 
He is likely to fail to fulfil important duties at work and to the family, 
while wasting hours of his day with unnecessary and superficial 
tasks. This generally happens with people who are unaware of their 
limits and are therefore prepared to carry out every activity that 
stimulates them. A _ situation which occurs in anyone's life, for 
example, is when one has an agenda full of commitments and then 
another five different requests come up in the same day. In this 
situation, a lucid person, who knows how to identify his priorities and 
distinguish the essential from the superficial, says: ‘All right, let’s 
have a look at these requests. | do not have enough time to do them 
all, so | will establish that | will do this one, this one and that one, | 
will do these other three if | can and, finally, if | still have enough time 
| will do the rest of them.’ This is simplifying the activities. 


Eating meat and drinking wine, wearing colourful silk, holding a 
position of fame and status, having riches in gold and jade: these are 
certainly not ‘good remedies’ in life. Everyone wants to possess 
them and everyone loses their lives for them. 


To favour life is to favour the Spiritual Path, and eating meat and 
drinking wine, wearing silk and owning material riches are symbols 
of the prerogatives of rich and noble people. Despite the craving 
which they cause in simple people, they are not a good solution for a 
Daoist’s life. To stray from the Path in search of fame, power or 
wealth is to lose one’s life for these values. According to a Chinese 
saying, ‘Men die for the sake of fortunes, like birds for seeds.’ The 
seed attracts the bird, and the fortune attracts the man. The trap 
which catches the bird is set up by man, and the trap which catches 
the man is set up by destiny. 

However, Daoism does not condemn a life led in the midst of 
material comfort, as long as fame, power and wealth are in that 
person's destiny and arrive naturally, through merit, without bringing 
with them the tracks of impure activities, such as intentional actions. 
If the practitioner’s life condition includes fame, power and wealth, 
he should lead his life in comfort and recognition; but if it does not, 
he must not stray from the Path in order to obtain such values. 
Daoism does not preach leading a material life in poverty, like a 
contrast required to reach the ‘heavenly world of abundance, which 
exists outside and far from the imperfect material world’. The 
heavenly world is reached based on spiritual work, which begins in 
the material world. Therefore it is necessary to cultivate Virtue in 
one’s relations with the world and practise meditation. This work 
elevates the practitioner's level of consciousness and prepares his 
Spirit to reach the heavenly world. It is that simple, but until 
transcendence is achieved, he must lead his life in peace and 
harmony, according to the human limitations and the conditions 
offered by the collective destiny, without rejecting whatever comes 
his way, not even good fortune. 


He who calmly meditates about this fact will soon perceive the 
magnitude of this hallucination. 


Hallucination is straying from the Path in exchange for fame, power 
and wealth — manifestations which will necessarily end one day. He 
who expands his consciousness contemplates the world in a lucid 
manner and understands the magnitude of the hallucination 
embedded in this illusion. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘Men who attain the meaning of life do not desire for 
lives which cannot be realized, for things that are beyond their limit.’ 


The meaning of life is the return to the origin, and lives which cannot 
be realized or activities beyond one’s limit are mundane illusions and 
utopias. Yet this phrase does not lead Daoists to conformism. Not 
desiring unreachable objectives does not mean curtailing the 
practitioner’s will to improve his life or offer more material comfort to 
his family. He simply needs to be aware of the capabilities and 
limitations of his destiny and of the collective destiny — and based on 
that perception, to learn to act in the world according to that reality. 
He who understands the moment of his life with lucidity gains the 
ability to deal with his own destiny in a more favourable manner: he 
performs the activities within his reach in a harmonious fashion and 
discards the others which would bring disharmony to his life. 


Vegetables and plain clothing are enough to cultivate life and the 
nature of man. Who says that meat, wine and silk are necessary to 
make life more complete? That is why those things which are not 
necessary to life should be eliminated and those which are 
necessary to life, but not in excess, should also be abandoned. 


Vegetables and plain clothes symbolize simplicity, and meat, wine 
and silk symbolize fame, power and wealth, because in the days 
when the text was written only the nobility and rich or famous people 
ate meat and wore silk. It is in man’s nature to seek the Spiritual 
Path, and the complete life is that which maintains yin and yang as 


one. To remain on the Path and preserve the integrity of life, the 
practitioner needs only to live with simplicity, symbolized here by 
vegetables and plain clothes. That is all. That condition is enough for 
the cultivation of human nature. Master Sit Ma considers fame, 
power and wealth, symbolized by meat, wine and silk, as 
unnecessary to making a person’s life more complete. That is why 
the follower of the Dao should eliminate the desire to obtain these 
things. He thus avoids wasting vital energy on things which are not 
necessary to life and concentrates on that which is necessary. But 
the practitioner needs to cultivate lucidity in order to be able to 
distinguish the necessary from the unnecessary and guide his 
actions towards preserving the former and abandoning the latter. 


Fortune has a harmful Breath, and its accumulation can harm man; if 
just a little is already detrimental, imagine when it is in excess. 


Breath is energy, and fortune is material wealth. Where there is 
wealth there is retention and accumulation. All accumulation is 
excess, and all excess is perverse. In the case of fortune, as well as 
the accumulation of wealth that it entails, there is also the 
accumulation of ambition deposited in objects and coins, according 
to the values they hold in terms of use, prestige and trading. 
Therefore, when talking about the harmful Breath, the phrase is 
referring to the stagnant energy held in concentrated riches. The 
projected cravings of thousands of people, often over centuries, are 
concentrated in jewellery, coins and works of art. Hence, the Breath 
which circulates in places where objects of high financial worth are 
exhibited, or around safety deposit vaults where there are large 
quantities of riches stored, becomes harmful to the energetic and 
physical health of those who frequent such places. This is what is 
meant by accumulation which can harm man. 


How could a man who laughs when he hears someone say ‘a pear! 
hurled into the sky is capable of causing a bird flying at a thousand 
palms to fall’ believe that turning his back on the Path, lacking any 


Virtue, scorning life and Nature and following the unnecessary will 
hasten his own death? 


This passage compares man to the bird that loses its balance when 
in full flight because it is distracted by the movement and shine of a 
pearl thrown into the sky. This behaviour is typical of birds: they are 
attracted by any movement which appears before their eyes when 
flying; therefore, if someone throws an object towards a bird, it can 
lose its balance and fall. Many people, however, do not believe this 
fact when they hear it, and Master ST Ma compares such people to 
those who also refuse to believe that turning their back on the Path 
signifies hastening their own death. 

To walk with one’s back to the Path is to follow the unnecessary 
and scorn Virtue. He who acts in such a way is hastening his own 
death because he is exhausting his vital energy. This metaphor, 
therefore, symbolizes the person who claims to have attained higher 
spirituality, but faced with the merest ‘pearl hurled into the sky’ 
plummets from the level he has reached. The pearl represents 
seduction, which may be material, intellectual or mystical — any 
manifestation which diverts the practitioner from the Path. This 
means that if he is not clearly aware of the fascination that mundane 
requests can exert on humans, then just a slight distraction will be 
enough to cause the abandonment of his objective. 


To refrain from placing fame and status, which are false and 
worthless things, before the Path and Virtue, which are true and 
noble things, is to know the difference between noble and worthless. 
This means knowing how to define that which one should draw 
oneself closer to and that which one should distance oneself from. 


Placing fame and status before the Path and Virtue is inverting the 
spiritual course: straying from the Path in order to achieve fame and 
status. True and noble things are the solid and sincere actions, and 
false and worthless things are impermanent manifestations. He who 
knows the difference between the two is able, in his everyday life, to 
draw closer to that which is noble and remain distant from that which 


is worthless. But in order to be able to distinguish one from the other, 
One must remain on the Path, practising meditation and cultivating 
Virtue. True and noble actions are practised by the sincere person, 
who relates to the time and place in which he lives in a harmonious 
manner. False and worthless actions, meanwhile, are intentional 
actions, practised by the person who lacks Virtue and does not know 
the Path. Therefore, a follower of the Dao organizes his life in such a 
way so as to practise meditation and cultivate Virtue, drawing himself 
closer to sincerity and nobility and distancing himself from falsity and 
everything which is worthless. 


Do not sacrifice your body for fame, and do not modify your will for 
changes in status, for Zhuang Zi said: ‘Those who have lost 
themselves for the sake of fame are not higher.’ 


To sacrifice the body and modify one’s will in exchange for fame and 
power is to pervert spiritual realization and stray from the Path. He 
who adopts these activities in life shows that he is not a higher 
being. 


The Scripture of Western Ascension says: ‘By embracing the 
principle and safeguarding the unity one can reach the Consecration 
of Immortality.’ 


The Scripture of Western Ascension is a sacred Daoist text written 
around three thousand years ago by Yin Xi,' Chief Officer of the Yu 
Mén border, which divides China and the Gobi Desert. In Daoism, 
immortality means infinite life and consciousness — beings who 
reach this state are called Immortal Men. The consecration of 
immortality is the highest spiritual level that an Immortal reaches 
upon becoming at one with the Dao — at that point they are called 
Holy Men. 

The principle is that of Emptiness or Dao — unmanifested 
potential; and unity is the Universe — manifested potential. He who 
reaches Emptiness transcends the wheel of transmigration. In such 
a being, the Breath symbolizes Emptiness; and the body symbolizes 


manifestation. This means having the consciousness in the 
Emptiness and the body in the Universe. To embrace the principle is 
to reach the dimension of Emptiness, and to safeguard the unity is to 
preserve the union, preventing the fragmentation of yin and yang. If 
the unity is found within Emptiness, the Holy Man’s body is found 
within his consciousness. This is unlike the common man, whose 
consciousness is within the body. Upon reaching this level of spiritual 
realization, at which the consciousness becomes greater than the 
mind, the Immortal attains Consecration because he becomes at one 
with the Dao. 


An apprentice who does not safeguard himself, who is concerned 
only with status and wealth, losing the simplicity and discernment in 
contact with activities, will only suffer a strained mind and fading 
intelligence. 


Not safeguarding oneself is squandering the light acquired through 
the practice, and a strained mind and fading intelligence are the 
consequences of the continued loss of lucidity. To preserve the mind 
from being strained and increase rather than diminish intelligence, 
one must preserve one’s light by avoiding being concerned about 
power and wealth, the loss of simplicity and lack of discernment 
between rectitude and perversion in relation to all activities. He who 
practises actions contrary to the Path, even if considering himself an 
apprentice of the Dao, will not make progress towards spiritual 
realization. 


The Restoration of the Dao is a calm activity. 


To restore the Dao, the follower is not required to make any 
sacrifices. It is possible to follow the Path in the midst of good 
fortune, without any great shocks or upsets — it all depends on how 
the practitioner relates to his destiny. For Daoism, the best Path is 
that which is followed in a harmonious manner, as if it were a flat, 
paved floor. One is not required to walk long, rocky roads, climb to 
the peak of the mountain of spirituality, descend to the lowest stage 


of the human condition, Know all mundane expression and then visit 
the dimension of obscurity, just in order to blossom. with 
enlightenment like the lotus flower, which stems from the mud at the 
bottom of the lake. Daoism understands that this process of 
spontaneously provoked suffering is absolutely unnecessary. 

One need not experience misfortune and mishaps in order to 
know suffering in the world. On the Path, as one reaches higher 
levels of lucidity, one notices ignorance and the limits of human 
beings more and more; one gradually and naturally becomes 
capable of tuning in with the suffering and happiness of mankind. 
This is the expression of compassion that an enlightened man 
acquires. It is one of the ‘three treasures’ cited by Lao Zi in Chapter 
67 of the Dao Dé Jing — the other two are simplicity and humility. 
‘With compassion...righteousness is upheld, the poem says. 
Therefore, when compassion is instilled in the Heart of the person 
who follows the Path, he is led to righteous and empathetic attitudes 
in relation to the person who suffers and rejoices. He no longer 
needs to suffer to understand the feeling of suffering in the world; nor 
feel joy for personal reasons to comprehend the feeling of 
happiness. He need not experience feelings in his own body to find 
compassion within, by suffering pain or rejoicing with others. 


He who experiences activities with tranquillity does not suffer strains, 
and can naturally attain realization. And he who fails to reach a 
consistent conclusion, exclaiming only the words ‘without strain’, 
demonstrates only his arrogance. 


Experiencing activities with tranquillity is maintaining stillness in the 
Heart while performing tasks, whether they are mundane or spiritual, 
or provoke agitation or calm. When a practitioner reaches this level 
of consciousness, he participates in all activities of the world, but he 
does not suffer any strains because he does not become attached to 
manifestations. Such a practitioner follows a consistent practice and 
will be able to attain spiritual realization. However, he who does not 
have constancy but nonetheless claims to perform actions ‘without 
suffering strains’ merely displays his arrogance. He who truly 


achieves constancy in spiritual practice does not boast about his 
achievements. A highly enlightened master can, in fact, lead an 
ordinary life without suffering any strains, whereas the mere 
practitioner of meditation only exalts himself, claiming to have 
reached such a state, or lacks the lucidity to know which level he has 
actually reached, or indeed uses the teachings of the great masters 
in order to forge false rhetoric which in no way reflects what he really 
practises. 


1 Yin Xi, a disciple of Lao Zi, was the last person to see his master alive, before 
the Patriarch of the Daoist Path set off on his journey to the Gobi Desert. After 
the master’s departure, Yin Xi recorded in writing the whole text of the Dao Dé 
Jing dictated by Lao Zi, and all the verbal lessons about the meaning of those 
words. These teachings form the text known as The Scripture of Western 
Ascension (XT Shéng Jing). 


Chapter 5 


AUTHENTIC CONTEMPLATION 


What is Authentic Contemplation? It is the foresight of a Sage, the 
perfect assessment by an able man, the ability to perceive 
happiness and suffering of the past and of the future, to understand 
good fortune and misfortune of movement and of stillness. With the 
ability to foresee each circumstance, the ideal is thus created; with 
profound investigation and entire assurance, one attains a complete 
life, from the beginning to the end of movement, without suffering 
any strain. And everything that is not contrary to this is called 
‘Authentic Contemplation’. 

Naturally, during each meal or time of rest there is always the 
possibility of strain or enrichment; with each word or attitude there is 
always the possible emergence of the principle of happiness or 
suffering. That is why, even when capable of mastering cunning at 
the end, this does not compare to the simplicity of he who remains in 
line with the Principle. An apprentice should ‘contemplate’ the 
Principle and ‘understand’ the outcome, eliminating all feelings of 
anxiety and competition. And thus, gathering the mind and 
simplifying the activity, gradually abandoning intentional attitudes 
and having a still body and relaxed Heart — only then can one 
achieve ‘Authentic Contemplation’. 

The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘The constant non-desire is to 
contemplate Wonders.’ It is natural for a follower of the Dao to have 
the physical needs to eat and to dress, which are indispensable in 
life. Therefore, he should accept them with humility and face them 
with an enlightened eye, without deeming them as detrimental and 


without creating any anguish and anxiety before them, because 
cultivating such feelings entails creating a disease in the mind, and 
then how could one possibly gain peace in the Heart? Food, clothes 
and human activities are our boats, and those who wish to cross the 
sea will need a boat. After crossing the sea, one can naturally 
abandon the boat; however, what sense would there be in wishing to 
abandon food and clothes before making the crossing? Reveries and 
illusion really do not deserve to be encouraged; therefore, to free 
oneself from reverie and illusion, one needs to have food and 
clothes. 

Yet, despite this necessary activity, one should not create a Heart 
with feelings of gains and losses. Whether having the activities or 
not, one should always maintain peace in the Heart, sharing 
common needs in the activities, without sharing desires; and sharing 
the common acquisition of objects and successful results, without 
sharing accumulations. There is no desire, which is why there is no 
worry; there is no accumulation, which is why there is no loss. 
Although his footprints are similar to those of men, his Heart will 
always be different to the Heart of the mundane. These are the 
principles of a solid realization which should be attained through 
persistency. 

Despite the simplicity and the letting go mentioned above, there 
are still other ‘diseases’ which are difficult to eliminate, which should 
be contemplated using the following method: for those who suffer 
from the acute disease of lust, it should be understood that the origin 
and effect of lust is in one’s mind. After all, without the mind’s 
creation there would never be any lustful activity. One should 
understand that: the mind of a lustful person is an internal fantasy, 
and lustful thoughts are external nonexistences. That is why, by 
emptying one’s mind and thoughts of fantasies, one avoids being 
dominated by lust. As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘Lust is in the mind.’ 
Therefore, if the mind is emptied, how could lust exist? 

One should also understand: the seduction and sensuality of 
beauty are greater than the seduction of the obsessor spirits. The 
seduction of obsessor spirits can lead man to a hateful disease but, 
despite physical death, it would not lead him to the Path of Evil 


because, due to aversion to disease, he will be cut off from 
perversion and lust. Whereas the illusion of sensuality and of beauty 
can lead man to attachment to passion and through that attachment, 
even after physical death, to preserving the profound memory of a 
perverse mind, death can result in various forms of rebirth inside the 
Terrestrial Prison. 

That is why the Holy Scriptures say: ‘The desire to be husband 
and wife in this life will prevent the simultaneous reincarnation of the 
couple on the Path which humans follow after death.’ And what is the 
cause? The cause is perverse thoughts. If lust can be contemplated 
as real beauty, then why, upon seeing it, do fish dive down and birds 
fly away? And why do Immortals contemplate it as impure and 
Sages Call it a sharp weapon? 

A whole life can end in seven days of fasting; one hundred years 
without lust, however, can help avoid premature death. One should 
understand that lust is not needed by the body and mind. On the 
contrary, it is part of the group of enemies and thieves of the 
consciousness and of life. Therefore, why lock it up inside oneself, 
hastening one’s own destruction? It is as if, while watching someone 
commit suicide, the spectator also offers his own neck, to make use 
of the other’s knife to scythe down his own life. If there are people 
with illnesses of which they do not want to let go, why should | also 
bear such illnesses? Therefore, when contemplating someone 
practising evil, one should repudiate that person, and when 
contemplating someone practising good, one should also remain 
detached from him. Why is that? Because both cases represent 
obstacles on the Path. 

He who suffers from poverty should also be wary, contemplating 
the cause of his poverty, because Heaven and Earth treat all as 
equal, sheltering and sustaining all beings without selfishness. 
Therefore, the harsh poverty suffered by individuals is not caused by 
Heaven and Earth. Parents raise their children wishing for them to 
be rich and noble; therefore the misery of individuals’ poverty is also 
not caused by the parents. For their own salvation, the gods, the 
demons and men are already short of time, and so how could they 
have the force to present us with poverty? 


Therefore, whether advancing or retreating, or seeking or 
analysing, the cause is not found, and thus one can understand the 
existence of the personal undertaking and of heavenly destiny: the 
undertaking depends on personal creation, while destiny is a quality 
of the heavens. The undertaking and destiny are like the shadow of 
the body and the tone of sound: one can neither abandon them nor 
avoid them, and only he who has wisdom can experience them with 
happiness, understanding destiny without anguish. And so, how 
could the bitterness of poverty exist? Zhuang Zi said: ‘A deep 
undertaking which is impossible to be abandoned is the undertaking 
of oneself.’ Likewise, penetrating and approaching poverty and 
disease are impossible to be abandoned or avoided. 

As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘Heaven and Earth cannot modify 
your attitude; clarity and obscurity cannot skirt your undertaking.’ 
Through these words one can comprehend that true destiny does 
not depend on the matter; hence, what anguish could possibly exist? 
It is like a brave warrior who fearlessly confronts bandits and wields 
his sword before his adversaries, defeats the whole gang and 
consolidates the nobility and wealth of a whole lifetime. Poverty and 
disease, like dismantlers of our body, are just like the bandits; the 
existence of the correct mind is like a brave warrior; the use of Wise 
Contemplation is like a sharp sword; the elimination of irritation or 
strain is like the victories in battle; and constant, natural and calm 
happiness is like the wealth and nobility conquered. On the other 
hand, when there is the pressure of bitterness in man’s Heart, 
without the use of this contemplation, worry and strain creep in. This 
is like a man who when confronting a bandit, instead of standing and 
fighting, abandons his weapon and armour, turns his back on his 
army and flees from the punishment, distancing himself from 
happiness and drawing himself closer to bitterness. Is that not 
regrettable? 

He who suffers from an illness should contemplate: the origin of 
the disease is situated in the existence of a body of the self. In the 
absence of the body of the self, illnesses have nowhere to reside. 
That is why the Dao Dé Jing says: ‘If | had no body, what would | 
need to be worried about?’ Man should also contemplate his own 


mind, making sure that it is also not the real ruler of the being, and 
therefore verifying that he has nothing which could be considered as 
bearing illness, neither internally nor externally. All calculating 
thoughts are born from an insane mind; that is why only by 
abandoning the form and ceasing the mind can the ten thousand 
diseases be eliminated. 

He who hates death should think: the body is where the Spirit 
resides. An old and sick body, with depleted strength and energy, is 
like a house in ruins, which needs to be abandoned because it can 
no longer sustain its resident, who should seek accommodation 
elsewhere. That is precisely why the Spirit leaves when a body dies. 
Clinging to life and rejecting death, which is resisting the 
transformation, can generate disorder in the Spirit and confusion in 
the mind, leading to the loss of ‘correct undertakings’. In such a 
condition, at the time of reincarnation of the soul and reacquisition of 
the Breath, neither an exuberant consciousness nor a genuine 
Breath is found. Usually all that is found is a sombre and humiliating 
Essence — these are the true causes of inferior intelligence and a 
malicious nature. 

He who leads a life without euphoria and follows death without 
hatred will, first, understand both life and death and, second, have 
reduced undertakings in his next life. He who lives attached and 
clinging to ten thousand images will have, first, passion and, second, 
disease. 

If the injury of a single limb can lead to discomfort around the 
whole body, imagine the consequences of a Heart with ten thousand 
diseases. And so how could it be possible to have longevity of the 
body? He who possesses passion and hatred possesses the 
perversion of life. Accumulation and failure to eliminate the 
perversion is detrimental to one’s understanding of the Dao; that is 
why one must abandon all desires, living in nonexistence. By means 
of gradual purification one can obtain the Principle; then, when 
contemplating again from the former home, in place of passion one 
will find only disinterest. 

He who contemplates expressions, uniting his mind to the 
expressions, until the end of his body, will not be able to perceive the 


existence of their evil; he who contemplates expressions, separating 
his mind from the expressions, will be able to perceive the existence 
of their good and evil. One needs to be lucid to be able to perceive 
the evil of drunkenness, for the drunkard is unable to perceive the 
evil of his own drunk state. As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘My principle 
is to abandon impurities and let go of the mundane.’ It also says: 
‘When the sounds and forms are united with sight and hearing, vices 
are created; when scents and flavours are united with the sense of 
smell and the palate, dissatisfaction is created.’ That is why the 
Higher Lord frees himself of the world, letting go of the mundane, 
seeing scents and flavours as harmful. And those who are addicted 
to desires will never sense the bad smell of a rotten pufferfish. 


Commentary 
What is Authentic Contemplation? 


Contemplation is observation, and ‘Authentic Contemplation’ is the 
observation of the world through an authentic and _ true 
consciousness. This is the condition of complete lucidity, which is 
found in a latent state in all beings and leveraged in the enlightened 
man. 

In Daoism there are the concepts of Pure Consciousness and 
manifested consciousness. In its pure or latent state, the 
consciousness has no form and exists as if it were a light, which 
takes the form of the place where it is found — that is why it has the 
potential to create and develop all forms which exist in the Universe. 
This is what we call the Universal Consciousness. And in the 
manifested state, consciousness is revealed as physical, mental and 
energetic expressions, either isolated or joined, of all the beings that 
exist in the Universe. The practice of meditation, which in Daoism is 
called the Path of Enlightenment, is precisely the attempt made by 
the practitioner to restore the genuine and Pure Consciousness 
within himself, starting from the level at which his individual, or 
manifested, consciousness is situated. When he achieves this goal, 


he starts to contemplate the world with absolute lucidity and this 
stage is called Authentic Contemplation. 

The common person, who uses consciousness only at the level 
of the mind, sees the world as if there were a cloud of dust between 
his eyes and the object, distorting what he sees. With the practice of 
Purification of the Heart, the process begins to remove this dust, 
which may be an ideal, a neurosis, a limitation of life, an ideology or 
a trauma — depending on the personality and background of each 
person — until reaching Authentic Contemplation or enlightenment, 
when all the dust has been removed. As the practitioner progresses 
on the Path, he becomes more able to see, hear and _ fully 
understand all the manifestations of the Universe. He slowly but 
surely ceases to perceive the world through the rational and 
emotional pathways, and begins to assimilate manifestations through 
the enlightened consciousness, exempt of preconceptions. At this 
stage, the person understands everything he sees and hears and 
does not feel the need to systematize his understanding in terms of 
concepts, or transmit to others that which he has learned. What he 
sees, hears and feels are the authentic manifestations of the world: 
they are clear, true and transparent because his comprehension 
does not distort what he sees -— this is the state of enlightenment. 
This is like attending a class in a naturally ventilated and silent 
venue, which is calm and harmonious, as opposed to a classroom 
with the windows open, facing a noisy street. In the first case, it will 
be easy to learn that which is being taught, whereas in the second 
one, it will be difficult to pay attention to what the teacher is saying. 

Recovering the Pure Consciousness brings with it full lucidity to 
the practitioner, but to reach such a state, one must practise the 
method of ‘Sitting and Forgetting’. The authentic consciousness can 
be aroused in all kinds of people. The practitioner does not need to 
be highly intellectual or extremely studious to reach this objective. 
Daoism understands that erudition is the result of knowledge 
assimilated and accumulated in each person’s memory, according to 
their level of education, while Pure Consciousness is found within all 
beings, regardless of the culture or society in which they live. 
However, despite the fact that academic knowledge does not 


determine the practitioner's level of consciousness, study is highly 
valued in Daoism because it provides people with important 
elements for living in harmony with others in the world. It is possible 
to establish a relationship between intellectual knowledge and Pure 
Consciousness: those with a high level of consciousness use all the 
erudite tools they possess in the most correct and constructive 
manner, such as thoughts, skills, philosophical languages and 
others. Those who do not have a high level of consciousness will 
never make good use of the knowledge they acquire. 

In order to cultivate Pure Consciousness, one must transform the 
soul, and this is done through the method of Purification of the Heart. 
First, one finds inner stillness, which leads to an increasingly higher 
level of lucidity. As he becomes more lucid, the practitioner moves 
towards enlightenment, until reaching Authentic Contemplation and 
seeing the world without any distortion. Situations which he 
previously could not comprehend start to be seen as facts and 
attitudes which reflect human nature because he now fully tolerates 
and accepts the shortcomings of the world. With tolerance, he 
acquires the ability to manage his life and flow in destiny, without 
provoking any friction. If all friction is a reflection of a lack of 
tolerance of imperfections in the world, then he who has reached the 
constancy of Authentic Contemplation is capable of avoiding 
conflicts because he understands and accepts imperfections in the 
world. Therefore, the Path to Enlightenment is emphasized by 
Daoists: this is the only path capable of leading human beings to 
become naturally and harmoniously at one with each other and with 
the world. 


It is the foresight of a Sage.... 


A Sage is someone who has reached ‘Authentic Contemplation’, and 
foresight is the ability that the Sage has to foresee events in the near 
or distant future, drawing from the conditions he sees in the present. 
Foresight is not premonition; the Sage, faced with some fact of the 
present, analyses the situation with clarity, sees its different facets 
and precisely identifies the direction that the event will take in the 


future and to where those involved will be led, if such circumstances 
are maintained. 

The common man also has foresight. For instance, when a child 
climbs up to an open window or plays with fire, any adult can see 
that the child is about to fall or burn himself — it is a matter of seeing 
the obvious. But foresight is just that: seeing the obvious. The 
difference is that the common man has this vision on a smaller scale, 
in a sporadic manner and almost always without an extensive scope, 
whereas the Sage has this vision all the time, with a far-reaching 
scope and for all life situations. The common man sees the obvious 
which is seen by many; and the enlightened vision sees the obvious 
which only few can see. This becomes possible for the Sage 
because his consciousness is fully lucid. 


...the perfect assessment by an able man.... 


To make the perfect assessment of a situation is to analyse the 
circumstances’ with  ffull lucidity, which means _ Authentic 
Contemplation; and an able man is someone who has reached that 
state. Depending on the degree of consciousness, one can analyse 
the same set of circumstances using different levels: from analyses 
of the ego, riddled with predetermined concepts, to analyses based 
on full lucidity. 

He who harbours preconceptions in his Heart makes incorrect 
evaluations, takes the wrong measures and transforms small 
problems into big disasters — this is the most elementary degree in 
the assessment of a situation. Another example is when someone 
adopts a specific method to analyse the context and avoid making 
mistakes in the actions he chooses. He uses readings of statistical 
data to study strategies, employs marketing techniques and, when 
he applies the results of the analysis to reality, the chosen formula 
processes the information, compares the probabilities and also at the 
end of the assessment shows the Path he should take to achieve the 
desired outcome. This analysis is better than the previous one, 
which is based on preconceptions, but, despite its range, it does not 
produce a complete evaluation of the situation. Depending on the 


data which have been collected and the techniques used, there may 
indeed, in such cases, be a relatively higher proportion of positive 
results because the method takes into account information which 
has already been tested. But however extensive the data collection 
may be, it will no doubt ignore some aspect of the matter and hence 
will not always indicate the most appropriate solution. 

The third level, considered perfect by Master St Ma, is taking 
heed of the problem and placing oneself before the matter in a 
transparent manner so as to find the root of the difficulty. From there, 
the correct attitude will naturally arise before the person, without the 
need to design intentional actions. But only one whose ego is absent 
can act in such a way, for personal interest interferes too much in 
human perception. If the cravings of the ego interfere in the 
assessment of a situation, the analysis will result in a distorted 
reality. One must annul the ego in order to avoid these interruptions 
and see the facts with clarity. Nature constantly provides the world 
with direct and perfectly adequate answers to each question, but 
these answers are only understood by those with an emptied Heart, 
where Authentic Contemplation resides. 


...the ability to perceive happiness and suffering of the past and of 
the future,... 


It is the ability to identify that which caused the happiness or 
suffering of the past and that which, in the present, will cause 
happiness or suffering in the future. 


...to understand good fortune and misfortune of movement and of 
stillness. 


Movement is action; stillness is absence of action. Good fortune and 
misfortune are states of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, or happiness 
and sadness. 

Life is ruled by the alternation between movement and stillness; 
therefore it is inevitable for a human being to find a balance between 
the two polarities, in accordance with his destiny. People are 


permanently either in movement or in stillness, and within these two 
manifestations they can find good fortune or misfortune. To always 
attain good fortune is the ideal for everyone, and to do that one need 
only correctly identify the stimulus of that moment/place and choose 
the solution — of movement or stillness — which is in accordance with 
Naturalness, or the Dao. If, for example, one needs to respond to a 
cry for help, then one will move fast, but, if it is time to meditate, one 
will remain in stillness. Despite being different solutions, they both 
lead to good fortune. This shows that both movement and stillness, 
when used by the right person, in the right place and at the right 
time, lead to good fortune. But the common man, who lacks full 
lucidity, will not always recognize what destiny is requesting and will 
not always choose the correct solution. Thus, he suffers from the 
tendency to experience recurrent misfortune. One must abandon the 
idea of connecting stillness or movement to a person’s well-being. 
Both can bring good fortune; this depends only on the circumstances 
of the specific place and time. 

When someone sets off to follow the Path of Return to the Dao 
he increases his understanding about the reality around him until 
attaining Authentic Contemplation and_ starting to naturally 
distinguish favourable and unfavourable manifestations. But to 
acquire this lucidity and be able to perceive the essence of all 
manifestations, it is first necessary to find inner silence. That is why 
Daoism emphasizes the practice of meditation, which when 
practised every day and in a consistent, correct and disciplined 
manner leads the practitioner to inner stillness. He will then be able 
to distinguish actions that will lead him to good fortune from those 
that will lead to misfortune and will be able to choose the attitudes 
that will lead him to a life with greater happiness, peace and 
harmony. Daoism does not cultivate suffering. The Daoist’s goal is to 
reach the highest degree of contentment and harmony in life, first, 
because this is a natural consequence of the work of expanding the 
consciousness and, second, because, as in a virtuous circle, the 
more people are in harmony with each other, the more harmony 
there will be in the world, which is reflected in it becoming easier to 
follow the Spiritual Path towards the Dao. 


With the ability to foresee each circumstance, the ideal is thus 
created}... 


Destiny is like a road which might have stretches which are well 
paved and others which are bumpy and uneven. Foreseeing each 
circumstance is managing to envision that road clearly, to flow with 
equilibrium and harmony along all the smooth stretches and serenely 
skirt around the damaged parts. He who lacks clear vision 
experiences falls on his Path and, after numerous shocks and 
stumbles, ends up telling himself: ‘Whatever is meant to happen will 
happen; | cannot do anything to change it, | have to just accept it.’ 
But a Daoist’s attitude is somewhat different: he expands his 
consciousness to learn how to deal wisely with obstacles in destiny, 
avoiding unnecessary’ suffering and _ assimilating inevitable 
displeasures with lucidity. This means absorbing the manifestations 
of Naturalness, without adding to them any complications which 
divert him from good fortune. 


...with profound investigation and entire assurance, one attains a 
complete life, from the beginning to the end of movement, without 
suffering any strain. And everything that is not contrary to this is 
called ‘Authentic Contemplation’. 


Profound investigation is the analysis performed by a _ lucid 
consciousness; entire assurance is the assurance in the method of 
meditation adopted; a complete life is that which is guided by 
Naturalness; ‘from the beginning to the end of movement’ means not 
giving up along the way; and ‘without suffering any strain’ means 
without losing vital energy. He who attains a complete life carries out 
any task without tiring because he suffers no strain. He reaches the 
end of projects with the same enthusiasm as when he began, 
without giving up on the way. 

A complete life can also be understood as Immortality, the 
advanced state only reached by realized alchemists. There are four 
requirements for one to practise alchemy: theory, practice, safety 
and result. Without the theory, the alchemist does not know what to 


do; with the theory but without practice, he cannot work with 
alchemy; with theory and practice, but without safety, he could hurt 
himself during the process; and with theory, practice and safety, but 
without obtaining results, all his efforts will be worth nothing. The 
theory must provide assurance as to the result of the practice and 
clearly explain where the skill will lead the alchemist. But only by 
practising will he gradually discover where he is going, why he is 
going, up to which point he can go and how he will go. 


Naturally, during each meal or time of rest there is always the 
possibility of strain or enrichment; with each word or attitude there is 
always the possible emergence of the principle of happiness or 
suffering. 


Meals and rest represent activities which are required for a person’s 
survival, and words and attitudes represent the activities of 
communication with the world. When performing our required 
activities, one can experience physical, energetic or mental strains or 
enrichment. Through words or attitudes, one can find happiness or 
suffering — for oneself and for other beings. 

There are always successive chances of strains or enrichment in 
life. The same circumstance may generate either strain or 
enrichment for the same person — depending on how he faces the 
situation. Suffering strain is a result of failing to complete the task or 
completing it with a feeling of sadness, which is reflected by 
physical, mental and energetic damage. Enrichment is a result of 
reiterating the practice of Virtue: completing one’s duty, without 
adding impurities. Therefore, he who follows the Spiritual Path faces 
his duties in life like opportunities and transforms the possible strain 
into enrichment, simplifying the activities and pushing away 
impurities. 

The possible principles of happiness and suffering are also linked 
to impurities of the Heart. The relationships established between 
beings and the Universe are energetic. Words and attitudes are 
energies directed at the world that automatically respond to stimuli. 
The person takes energy from within himself and consolidates the 


activity: he speaks the word and makes the gesture. But what he 
actually puts into the world is the energetic sense which he imprints 
on the words and gestures. At that moment, an inadequate energy, 
even if wrapped in polite and flattering words and gestures, will be 
answered by the world with corresponding energy, of the same 
magnitude, and this fact will not always be understood by the person 
who performed the discourteous action. Word and gesture are 
reflections of the consciousness. Therefore, depending on what the 
people involved in a relationship are feeling, the same message may 
be passed and received in different ways and generate different 
results. 

According to the degree of consciousness of the person receiving 
or giving praise, for instance, the answer may be one of sympathy or 
suspicion. That is why the person who does not understand the 
reason for his constant suffering will probably need to reflect to 
discover the kind of energy he is externalizing. Even if deemed to be 
well intentioned, he must understand why he always receives 
misfortune in exchange from the world. A follower of the Dao adopts 
as a life habit permanent contemplation about his attitudes, in order 
to be able to correctly evaluate the answers which the world gives 
him. The higher his degree of consciousness, the greater his 
understanding will be of the effects of his gestures and words about 
other beings. Therefore, without any need for self-censorship, he 
who reaches Authentic Contemplation acquires the skill of speaking 
and acting with balance and harmony, which generates fewer 
clashes with the world and a more harmonious social and personal 
life. 


That is why, even when capable of mastering cunning at the end, 
this does not compare to the simplicity of he who remains in line with 
the Principle. 


Principle symbolizes the Pure Consciousness, and end symbolizes 
the outcome of an action. Cunning is intentional action, and 
‘mastering cunning at the end’ is to be successful through the 
performance of intentional actions. Simplicity is non-intentional 


action, and ‘the simplicity of he who remains in line with the Principle’ 
is the state of simplicity attained only by someone who does not 
stray from the Path. The phrase compares the results of intentional 
and non-intentional actions. He who uses cunning to reach his 
objectives, even if he is successful, will not find greater contentment 
than the person who remains on the Path. While the former allows 
his mind no respite, making plans to achieve satisfaction, the latter 
achieves the constant contentment of one who does not stray from 
serenity. 


An apprentice should ‘contemplate’ the Principle and ‘understand’ 
the outcome, eliminating all feelings of anxiety and competition. 


Contemplation of the Principle is the gesture of regarding 
forthcoming action without interference by the ego and without any 
prior intention; and understanding the outcome is the ability to look 
back and correctly evaluate the fact which occurred. When someone 
is able to contemplate beforehand and understand afterwards, he 
eliminates the feelings of anxiety and of competition because he no 
longer expects preconceived outcomes of his actions and 
understands the reasons for destiny having led him to the 
occurrence. He therefore realizes how useless and _ straining 
competition is. 


And thus, gathering the mind and simplifying the activity, gradually 
abandoning intentional attitudes and having a still body and relaxed 
Heart — only then can one achieve ‘Authentic Contemplation’. 


This phrase teaches the kind of behaviour one should adopt to reach 
Authentic Contemplation: avoiding excessive thoughts and activities, 
bringing oneself closer to non-intentional actions and acting in an 
increasingly less selfish manner, thus maintaining the physical body 
and heart in stillness. 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘The constant non-desire is to contemplate 
Wonders.’ 


Constant non-desire is the contemplative state, Emptiness; and 
Wonders are all the manifestations of the Dao, seen as One and with 
potential. When someone reaches non-intention, he places his 
consciousness in the contemplative state and in such condition 
manages to perceive all the manifestations of the Dao 
simultaneously — these are the Wonders. 


It is natural for a follower of the Dao to have the physical needs to 
eat and to dress, which are indispensable in life. Therefore, he 
should accept them with humility and face them with an enlightened 
eye, without deeming them as detrimental and without creating any 
anguish and anxiety before them, because cultivating such feelings 
entails creating a disease in the mind, and then how could one 
possibly gain peace in the Heart? 


Eating to renew one’s energy and dressing to protect one’s body are 
imperatives of life. Accepting these limitations with humility and 
facing them with an enlightened outlook is recognizing one’s human 
condition, accepting that one carries a mortal body and, instead of 
rebelling against these vital needs, contemplating them with lucidity, 
without cultivating anguish and anxiety, in the light of one’s limitation. 

The human being has feelings and desires because he has an 
ego. He who practises the Purification of the Heart Method gradually 
frees himself of the ego, but it is a long journey all the way to spiritual 
realization, when the ego is completely dissolved. That is why 
Daoism says that as long as he has not reached Naturalness and 
still lives the human condition, the follower of the Dao will have 
feelings and desires — and in that aspect, his physical needs will 
need to be contemplated as indispensable. The Daoist does not 
cultivate anguish and anxiety when he contemplates his duties. First, 
he directs a clear and enlightened vision towards mundane 
manifestations and seeks to accept them with humility, while working 
on his own transformation through meditation. 

In the mystical world, it is not hard to find people who consider 
themselves capable of living without eating or dressing, because 
they believe they have already transcended the human condition. 


These people renounce all needs, but this can often lead to 
diseases, physical death or insanity. He who lives in such a manner 
idealizes full dedication to meditation and to practising kindness, but 
is unable to achieve his objective. He often returns to the satisfaction 
of those rejected needs and is upset by the impossibility of keeping 
his promise. Swearing an oath which goes against human nature 
before transcending that nature is a sign of lacking the humility to 
recognize one’s limitation and to admit that vital needs are intrinsic to 
the human being. Daoism considers this attitude to be erroneous 
because meeting one’s basic needs, when performed in a virtuous 
manner, is actually in keeping with the Path towards the Dao. 
Turning one’s back on the inevitable and nurturing anguish and 
anxiety in the face of duties, on the other hand, leads the mind to 
harbouring diseases that will prevent the practitioner from finding 
peace in the Heart. 

He who is on the Path in search of enlightenment must live with 
physical and mental well-being in order to be fit to sustain himself on 
the road. To become transcendental, one must always be well with 
oneself. That is why Daoism does not encourage the follower to 
violate the rules of conduct synonymous to fitting in with society, like 
not wearing clothes or not eating, becoming relaxed with one’s body, 
abandoning the family or fleeing from normal life and taking refuge in 
the forest. Not fitting in with society brings unhappiness to the person 
who has made the oath. An example of this is someone going out 
and feeling badly fed and badly dressed, but saying to himself: ‘I’m 
going out like this because |’m a spiritualist, and a spiritualist is not 
concerned about hunger or appearance.’ It is true that a spiritualist is 
not concerned, but his ego is concerned, and as the person has not 
yet transcended the ego, he spends the whole day worried and 
anxious because he knows that he is standing against the rules of 
accepted behaviour in society. In such a situation, he creates 
contradictions in life because he wants to be something that he has 
yet to become. 


Food, clothes and human activities are our boats, and those who 
wish to cross the sea will need a boat. After crossing the sea, one 


can naturally abandon the boat; however, what sense would there be 
in wishing to abandon food and clothes before making the crossing? 
Reveries and illusion really do not deserve to be encouraged; 
therefore, to free oneself from reverie and illusion, one needs to 
have food and clothes. 


Crossing the sea is reaching the other side, Authentic 
Contemplation; and the boat is the vehicle used for the crossing. 
Reverie and illusion are the mistakes made by the practitioner when 
he assumes he can abandon the boat before completing the 
crossing; and freeing oneself of reverie and illusion is becoming 
enlightened. 

For the practitioner, the boats are his physical body and mind. 
One needs clothes and food to stay alive, and the other needs 
thoughts and feelings to interact with the world. This passage refers 
to people who begin the Spiritual Path but, before achieving 
realization, imagine that they have become enlightened and capable 
of abandoning their physical body and mind. They refuse to see that 
they need to meet their basic survival needs and believe that by 
following this reverie they will reach enlightenment quicker. But this 
is not possible. To cross the sea and reach enlightenment, one must 
use the boat and only after the crossing may one abandon it. He who 
relinquishes the boat abandons the only vehicle capable of taking 
him to the other side and, therefore, will not reach his objective. This 
behaviour is based on an illusion which cannot be encouraged. 

The boat is precisely the life that the practitioner should lead, and 
this means that all human activities, like eating, drinking, doing tasks 
or taking on responsibilities, are part of a Daoist’s spiritual training. 
The Path is made in everyday life and not in its abandonment. It is 
made in the relationship that the practitioner establishes with his 
parents, his neighbours, friends and relatives, and with everyone he 
lives with. And it is consolidated in the work environment, in 
obtaining that work, in the bank queue, in the market and in the 
outcome of each situation, in his professional career, in leisure, and 
in the everyday jobs of a nuclear engineer, a carpenter or an 
unskilled worker. The Path is made in each instant of a Daoist’s life, 


and if the follower of the Dao surrenders life, he will have nowhere to 
carry out his spiritual work. If his life is lived on the boat, how could 
he reach the other side without the boat? Working towards inner 
transformation is driving the boat across to the other side. 

To reach enlightenment and transcend life, one must first live life 
itself, in order to have something in which to transcend. It is not 
possible to transcend life by fleeing from it. If the person does not 
live his human limitations, what exactly will he transcend? If he 
follows the Path to transcend his human condition, he needs to live 
the human condition — to be fit to transcend it and attain Authentic 
Contemplation. 


Yet, despite this necessary activity, one should not create a Heart 
with feelings of gains and losses. Whether having the activities or 
not, one should always maintain peace in the Heart, sharing 
common needs in the activities, without sharing desires; and sharing 
the common acquisition of objects and successful results, without 
sharing accumulations. There is no desire, which is why there is no 
worry; there is no accumulation, which is why there is no loss. 
Although his footprints are similar to those of men, his Heart will 
always be different to the Heart of the mundane. These are the 
principles of a solid realization which should be attained through 
persistency. 


Necessary activities are the basic needs of life. This passage talks 
about the principles which a follower of the Dao should observe in 
order to achieve solid realization on the Path: fulfilling his duties 
without creating any feelings of anxiety and fear in virtue of gains or 
losses; maintaining peace in the Heart, whether during activities or 
not; and sharing the needs and results of collective actions, without 
sharing the desire beforehand or the accumulation afterwards. 

He who adopts such behaviour in life assimilates the principles of 
attaining the Spiritual Path. He ceases to be a hostage to concerns 
about accumulating goods and worries about losing them. He shares 
the needs of the human limitation and the satisfactory results of 
collective actions, without sharing the prior anxiety or the subsequent 


gains. This Heart no longer shelters feelings of joy due to gains, or of 
sadness due to losses; of anxiety about what is to come, or of desire 
for the earnings accumulated. He does not desire to accumulate; 
therefore he is not worried about losing: if there is no accumulation, 
there is nothing to lose. Even though he fulfils the duties of life like 
any other mortal human, his Heart will be different from the mundane 
Heart because he will have reached Authentic Contemplation. 


Despite the simplicity and the letting go mentioned above, there are 
still other ‘diseases’ which are difficult to eliminate, which should be 
contemplated using the following method: for those who suffer from 
the acute disease of lust, it should be understood that the origin and 
effect of lust is in one’s mind. After all, without the mind’s creation 
there would never be any lustful activity. 


Diseases which are difficult to eliminate are those which afflict the 
person’s mind. Lust here is in the sense of /uxuria — attachment to 
the pleasure triggered by sexuality. Having sensorial needs and 
seeking to satisfy them, if possible with pleasure, is only natural; 
however, it is sick when the craving for this pleasure becomes 
greater than the satisfaction of the need. At this point, there is an 
excess in the performance of pleasurable activity. And as all excess 
is sick, lust is a disease, considered by Master Si Ma as one of the 
most difficult to eliminate. 

In traditional Chinese medicine, there is a concept that beings are 
formed by five natural energies, which are always in motion and 
transforming, and in contact with Nature. Within this constant 
mutation, there is the concept of ‘perverse energies’, which are 
natural energies either in excess or deficient. When natural energy 
becomes perverse, this causes an imbalance of the human organism 
and the person falls sick. The same thing happens with sexuality, 
which is part of human nature. When in a balanced state, sexual 
instinct is perfectly healthy, natural, acceptable and beneficial, but 
when in excess it is transformed into a source of perverse energy, 
which generates the disease of lust. Diseases are like profound 
addictions, which dominate a person's life. When someone has a 


blocked-up nose, for example, he starts living in the function of that 
imbalance, as long as the cold is present in his body. 

The passage teaches us how to cure this disease: to understand 
that the dependence on sex originates and develops in the mind. If 
there are no thoughts about sex, there will be no lustful desires. The 
practitioner should observe pleasurable habits, recognize the 
existence of the disease, assume the excess and understand that 
the origin and effect of that excess are in the mind, and only then 
can he change. He who understands that desire is born in the mind 
and that lust is an excessive thought understands that to combat it 
one must purify the mind through the practice of meditation. One 
must understand that the senses represent only a part of human 
nature. To subject one’s life to the senses is to risk leading the 
consciousness from the level of instinct to transmigration upon one’s 
death, which can be a determinant factor for a soul to follow an 
unfavourable path, like seeking a predominantly sensory frequency 
at the time of reincarnation. 


One should understand that: the mind of a lustful person is an 
internal fantasy, and lustful thoughts are external nonexistences. 
That is why, by emptying one’s mind and thoughts of fantasies, one 
avoids being dominated by lust. As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘Lust is 
in the mind.’ Therefore, if the mind is emptied, how could lust exist? 


Internal fantasies are fanciful desires created in the person’s mind; 
and external nonexistences are unfulfilled fantasies. If thoughts and 
fantasies of the mind are lustful, he who empties his mind removes 
himself from lust. 

To fight against the craving for sexual pleasure, the mind must be 
emptied by practising Purification of the Heart. If lust is in the mind, 
then he who empties his mind is also emptied of lust. Fantasy, as a 
creation of the mind, is unlimited. When it is not satisfied, it brings 
anxiety and disappointment to the practitioner, and when it is 
satisfied, it is continuously transformed into other fantasies. These 
are the incessant thoughts that direct energy towards unnecessary 
and insatiable activities because they fill the Heart and prevent the 


practitioner from flowing naturally in destiny. On the other hand, 
when he manages to empty his mind, he avoids the emergence of 
cravings and fantasies — and when these do emerge, they fail to 
develop. The solution, therefore, is to identify lustful thoughts at the 
origin and, instead of feeding them, to direct the concentrated mind 
to the Breath, until inner silence is found. This behaviour can be 
applied to all situations of excess, like any kind of incessant thought 
or intense emotion. Master ST Ma says that a Daoist endeavours to 
always empty his mind because, with stillness, he is not dominated 
by lust. 


One should also understand: the seduction and sensuality of beauty 
are greater than the seduction of the obsessor spirits. The seduction 
of obsessor spirits can lead man to a hateful disease but, despite 
physical death, it would not lead him to the Path of Evil because, due 
to aversion to disease, he will be cut off from perversion and lust. 
Whereas the illusion of sensuality and of beauty can lead man to 
attachment to passion and through that attachment, even after 
physical death, to preserving the profound memory of a perverse 
mind, death can result in various forms of rebirth inside the 
Terrestrial Prison. 


‘Obsessor spirits’ are spiritual entities with highly intense instinctive 
tendencies; the Path of Evil is the unfavourable path taken by the 
soul when it transmigrates; and aversion to disease is the 
repudiation for the obsessors that the soul acquires after physical 
death, when it realizes that it was the victim of an obsessor spirit. 
Attachment to passion after death is the attachment enrooted in the 
soul, which not even death eliminates; profound memory of the 
perverse mind is this feeling of attachment; and Terrestrial Prison is 
the name given by Daoism to the lowest level of the frontier which 
disincarnate souls inhabit. 

When the obsessor spirit approaches a living person, it sucks 
away his energy until leaving the body fit only for disease and often 
death. The entity responds in an intense manner to the appeals of 
the material world but, as it has no physical body, it finds it difficult to 


carry out activities. That is why it needs to ‘borrow’ the bodies of 
incarnate beings to enjoy the sensations and pleasures for which it 
so craves. The obsessor spirit has numerous cravings; it feeds in an 
exaggerated manner and compulsively absorbs the energy offered 
by the living recipient. Therefore, recipients fall sick with the hateful 
disease cited in the passage. But despite the obsessor spirits being 
capable of dragging a person to his death, the evil that they do is 
lesser than the evil of attachment to passion. It is as if the two 
followed opposite paths. Due to the disease, a person does not think 
about sensuality and beauty, or about perversion and lust — and his 
karma does not increase. He who lives clinging to passion adds this 
attachment to his karma when he dies — which can lead his soul to 
one of the Terrestrial Prisons. 

Obsessor spirits come from the outside, and passions come from 
the inside, of the person. This means that internal attachments are 
more powerful than external ghosts. That is why a Daoist constantly 
contemplates his Heart to identify the emergence of internal 
difficulties and quickly prevents them at the origin until fully purifying 
the Heart and the ghosts completely abandon it. 


That is why the Holy Scriptures say: “The desire to be husband and 
wife in this life will prevent the simultaneous reincarnation of the 
couple on the Path which humans follow after death.’ And what is the 
cause? The cause is perverse thoughts. 


Perverse thought is the feeling of passion. 

Upon transmigrating, when the soul leaves the state of lucidity 
that follows death and enters the process of deep sleep, it forgets 
everything it has lived. But in its format it maintains karmic seeds — 
the impulses of the kinds of behaviour adopted in previous lives and 
the level of energetic consciousness attained in the present life. At 
this stage, caught between reincarnations, it starts to wander around 
space, carrying the baggage which it brings from past lives. This is 
its karma, and the passions cultivated until the end of each of its 
lives represent some of those seeds. While wandering around 
space, which Daoism names the ‘platform of destiny’, this sleeping 


soul is seeking an energy frequency of the same level as its own, so 
as to incarnate in that body and be reborn. This means that the level 
of energetic consciousness that a person reaches in a life 
determines his next incarnation. It means that the sum of all its 
undertakings of the past define the level of consciousness taken to 
transmigration. Therefore, people with different levels’ of 
consciousness, as is common amongst all mankind, even if they are 
husband and wife, have practically no chance of meeting again in 
other lives. This principle demonstrates that Daoism does not see 
successive reincarnations as the wonderful repetition of festive 
meetings, but rather as a demonstration of the impotence of human 
beings before the universal laws to which they are subject. This 
leads them, infinitely, to endlessly meet and fail to meet in their 
incarnations. 

There are, however, couples in which the two partners evolve at 
the same level of consciousness, in which case there is a chance of 
them meeting again. The Yi Jing says that communion between two 
people exists when they look together in the same direction, and that 
is contrary to what occurs when there is passion. When there is 
attraction, people look in opposite directions because one is always 
looking at the other. But there are couples that manage to reconcile 
both situations, who unite communion to attraction: they commune 
on the Spiritual Path and preserve the physical and energetic 
attraction they feel for each other. There are numerous Daoist 
couples who begin common life with conventional marriages, but 
with the practice of the Path they become higher masters at the 
same time. Achieving this result, however, is no easy task, and it 
requires from both partners a great deal of equal determination, in 
the quest to expand their consciousnesses. It is natural, therefore, to 
expect that two people who walk together towards spiritual 
realization transcend passion and cease to feel the need to leave 
this life clinging to each other, with plans to meet again in a future 
journey. 


If lust can be contemplated as real beauty, then why, upon seeing it, 
do fish dive down and birds fly away? And why do Immortals 


contemplate it as impure and Sages call it a sharp weapon? 


Real beauty is incontestable beauty; and a sharp weapon represents 
the causes which lead to death. Lust is considered beautiful by a 
large proportion of mankind, but Master ST Ma says that this concept 
is not universal because the fish and birds flee upon seeing it and 
Immortals and Sages consider it impure and perverse. 

Sexual energy in human beings is kept in the lower abdominal 
region, formed by the rough shape of an isosceles triangle, with the 
vertex pointing down and its three corners located at the two kidneys 
and the bladder. At the exact centre point of this triangle there is an 
energy centre where ancestral energy is stored, received from the 
parents upon the act of fecundation, which serves as a buttress in 
life and likewise donated to the person’s children in the future. This 
energy is transmitted from generation to generation, infinitely, by 
parents to their children. During the sexual act or even during 
thoughts or dreams of a sexual nature, the person releases a small 
amount of this ancestral or sexual energy — which, technically, would 
be directed at an embryo, generated at that moment. This energy 
determines the person’s degree of vitality in relation to the 
manifestations of life. Therefore, the more ancestral energy stored, 
the stronger the person will be, and the less ancestral energy he 
has, the weaker he will become, until losing his whole reserve and 
dying. Therefore, to perform excessive sexual activity, understood as 
every feeling, imagined thought, real action or fantasy related to 
sexuality, is to spend an excessive amount of ancestral energy and 
hasten one’s own death. This is what the Sages mean by calling lust 
a sharp weapon. 


A whole life can end in seven days of fasting; one hundred years 
without lust, however, can help avoid premature death. One should 
understand that lust is not needed by the body and mind. On the 
contrary, it is part of the group of enemies and thieves of the 
consciousness and of life. Therefore, why lock it up inside oneself, 
hastening one’s own destruction? It is as if, while watching someone 
commit suicide, the spectator also offers his own neck, to make use 


of the other’s knife to scythe down his own life. If there are people 
with illnesses of which they do not want to let go, why should | also 
bear such illnesses? Therefore, when contemplating someone 
practising evil, one should repudiate that person, and when 
contemplating someone practising good, one should also remain 
detached from him. Why is that? Because both cases represent 
obstacles on the Path. 


This passage compares water to lust: seven days without water can 
lead a person to death, whereas one hundred days without sexuality 
increases the human’s life span. He who suffers from the vice of lust 
considers sexual activity as necessary to life as water is. But while 
water is truly required to guarantee one’s survival, it is possible to go 
without lust and not die as a result. 

Sexuality is the motor of procreation; therefore it is necessary 
only in order to maintain the human species. In contrast, lust, which 
represents an excess, is detrimental to life because it spends 
ancestral energy. And if lust is harmful to humans in such a manner, 
there is no sense in cultivating it in one’s body and mind. Acting in 
such a way is behaving destructively in order to follow values 
considered adequate by mankind. It is bringing to within oneself the 
enemies and thieves of consciousness and energy, who will lead one 
to sickness. He who follows examples of senselessness and 
compulsion just because he has seen some people in society acting 
in such a way also becomes senseless and compulsive. The follower 
of the Dao steers away from this conduct. If there are people who 
seek suicide, a Daoist knows that to imitate their gestures is to seek 
suicide too. The same applies to the example of people who do not 
hope to cure their diseases: this does not mean that a Daoist will 
assume the disease as his and also give up on being cured. Copying 
these people removes the practitioner from the Path. 

Master St Ma concludes the line of thought by alerting the 
practitioner. When he observes people practising evil, he must 
repudiate them and avoid copying them, but when observing people 
practising good, he should also remove any passion felt for that way 
of acting because all passion involves excesses that create 


obstacles on the Path. A common example of excessive good which 
provokes misfortune is when passion in the religious or political 
sphere leads someone to fanaticism because he believes he is 
defending a good cause for humanity. Convinced that his religion or 
ideology is right, he is dominated by passion, defending this good 
above all other matters, and may even sometimes find reasons to 
justify killing, if he needs to. All of this is in the name of such a 
‘good’, which by this time has already become far removed from its 
original precepts and been transformed into an excess that leads to 
senseless acts. That is why the Daoist does not feel passion, not 
even for that which is good. 


He who suffers from poverty should also be wary, contemplating the 
cause of his poverty, because Heaven and Earth treat all as equal, 
sheltering and sustaining all beings without selfishness. Therefore, 
the harsh poverty suffered by individuals is not caused by Heaven 
and Earth. Parents raise their children wishing for them to be rich 
and noble; therefore the misery of individuals’ poverty is also not 
caused by the parents. For their own salvation, the gods, the 
demons and men are already short of time, and so how could they 
have the force to present us with poverty? 


The cause of poverty in someone's life comes from his own action. 
When this factor is part of his destiny, he should look introspectively 
and reflect deeply, to search within himself for the cause of the 
poverty that afflicts him. 

Someone in an unfavourable financial situation who cannot find 
the reason to justify his repeated misfortune usually blames the 
situation on external factors. Such a person convinces himself that 
life is bad because ‘the heavens do not love me and Earth does not 
protect me’ or because ‘my parents did not offer me good 
opportunities’ or because ‘the gods and demons have punished and 
harmed me’. The passage rebuts these arguments, saying that 
Heaven and Earth shelter and sustain all beings equally, bringing 
sunlight, rain and fertile land, as well as hurricanes, earthquakes and 
volcanoes, to all beings, without any distinction. Parents always wish 


their children a rich and honourable life, even if they are unable to 
make that wish come true. And the gods and demons, who have no 
time to spare while busy with their own salvation, have no interest or 
energy left over to go around handing out ‘presents’ or 
‘punishments’, like wealth or poverty, to human beings. 

People are responsible for what happens in their lives. Poverty 
results from their undertakings because beings reap in the present 
the fruits they have sowed in the past and in the future will reap the 
fruits they sow in the present. Daoism believes that there are parallel 
worlds, lower and higher universes, beings of light and beings of 
darkness, and starving souls and enlightened masters, but none of 
them approach someone without their consent. Even to offer 
teaching and assistance, an enlightened master needs the 
practitioner’s permission. The approach of beings from the parallel 
world, bringing good fortune or misfortune, essentially depends on 
the Heart of the individual: if the person calls on the light, it will 
come, but calling on it is necessary for it to come. And if one invokes 
darkness, it will also come, but in this case the person should 
remember that darkness came because it was called on. 

In everyday life, a practical application of this principle is self- 
reflection. When a Daoist, for instance, feels that he is the target of 
envy and other negative feelings, instead of seeking the external 
cause, he analyses his own behaviour in relation to the world around 
him. He carefully observes the fact and contemplates the cause of 
the misfortune. And he asks himself what he has done to motivate 
the approach of the dark force, even if involuntarily. He must ask: ‘To 
what extent did | attract attention to myself, practising unnecessary 
excesses and allowing the context to evolve in this way?’ This is the 
reflection which identifies the cause of the suffering, balances the 
person’s behaviour and prevents the arrival of hostile feelings in his 
life. 


Therefore, whether advancing or retreating, or seeking or analysing, 
the cause is not found, and thus one can understand the existence 
of the personal undertaking and of heavenly destiny: the undertaking 


depends on personal creation, while destiny is a quality of the 
heavens. 


Personal undertaking is personal karma, and heavenly destiny is the 
collective karma. Personal karma is the responsibility of the 
individual, and forging the conditions of heavenly destiny is the 
responsibility of the collective. A person is limited between Heaven 
and Earth, within the conditions granted by the time, place and 
collective where he lives, but he is capable of developing the course 
of his own life in a particular manner. This course is his personal 
karma, and the limitations of Heaven and Earth are his collective 
karma. 

Undertakings are all the actions a person does and _ their 
respective consequences. These may be simple facts of life, like 
eating rotten food and falling ill soon after, or more extensive 
situations, like living in a senseless manner and in the future, 
perhaps even in another life, receiving the consequences of such 
senselessness. This leads to the reasoning that radically changing 
the direction of incorrect undertakings of the present can guarantee 
the annulment of an unfavourable karma. In practice, however, 
altering the direction of undertakings in the present does not ensure 
a radical change to the personal karma. The correct attitude of today 
will indeed prevent damaging results in the future, but it is not always 
enough to reduce the harshness of the adversities of the present. 

As well as personal karma, human beings are subjected to 
heavenly destiny or collective karma, which is the space and time 
conditions established by the macrocosmos. The sense of heavenly 
destiny is to make it impossible for a person to break off from the 
external context where he is active, even if he has not contributed to 
the formation of the circumstances. Therefore, the person might 
have a favourable or unfavourable individual karma and live under 
the conditions of a collective karma which runs in the same direction 
as his destiny, or indeed in the opposite direction. When one of the 
two destinies head in the same direction, the person comes across 
fewer obstacles in life and his actions flow with more ease because 
he will almost always be the right person, in the right place at the 


right time, whether he is a righteous person in a righteous context, or 
a person lacking righteousness in a context lacking righteousness. 
But when personal destiny collides with collective destiny, the 
person’s life tends to be littered with upsets and highs and lows 
because he will always be confronting the collective karma which he 
insists on rejecting, but to which he is obliged to be subjected. This 
happens, for example, with ecologists who devote their lives to 
protecting Nature but are victims, in the same magnitude and 
together with the whole of mankind, of the disastrous consequences 
of irresponsible intervention against planet Earth. Likewise, there is 
the inverse situation of a person who constantly cultivates 
unfavourable karma but, as part of a community or family with a 
favourable destiny, will always be favoured by _ external 
circumstances, despite his incorrect actions and the conflicts created 
by his conduct. 

These examples show that collective destiny takes personal 
destiny with it headlong. Only in very rare situations are people 
strong enough to modify the result of collective actions. In the light of 
this observation, he who feels uncomfortable with the life he has and 
dreams of a life he will never attain needs to reflect on his karma — 
on the time, place and collective in which he lives. The analysis will 
relate his dissatisfaction to the responsibility he had for unfavourable 
actions in the past and to external circumstances, which have not 
always favoured his life. He will then understand why the events in 
his destiny follow one course and not another, why he is at a given 
point and not another and why he is in that situation and not another. 

The result of the combination of one’s personal destiny and the 
collective destiny is what shapes people’s lives. People are different 
to each other, although they are all subjected to the same heavenly 
destiny and obey the same standard of circumstances and 
opportunities. When reflecting on destiny, one must always take into 
account the personal and the collective factors. By the personal 
factor, each person is responsible for himself, but by the collective 
factors, it is the collective actions which are responsible. This 
explains why, in Daoism, there are concepts of spiritual realization of 
the ‘Higher Path’ and the ‘Lower Path’. A practitioner of the ‘Lower 


Path’ is one who is concerned only with his own realization. He has 
the virtue of rectitude, he fulfils his spiritual practices and works to 
attain enlightenment because he feels worthy, but is not interested in 
the course of mankind. Meanwhile, a practitioner of the ‘Higher Path’ 
is someone who, as well as being concerned with his own 
realization, is also concerned with the realization of other beings. 


The undertaking and destiny are like the shadow of the body and the 
tone of sound: one can neither abandon them nor avoid them, and 
only he who has wisdom can experience them with happiness, 
understanding destiny without anguish. And so, how could the 
bitterness of poverty exist? Zhuang Zi said: ‘A deep undertaking 
which is impossible to be abandoned is the undertaking of oneself.’ 
Likewise, penetrating and approaching poverty and disease are 
impossible to be abandoned or avoided. 


The body casts shadow, and sound generates tone. These 
manifestations are inseparable, and the same occurs with the 
undertakings in life which generate destiny: they are relationships 
which must be established, and nobody can avoid them or abandon 
them. This means that all living people carry with them in the present 
the destiny they constructed in the past, and sow in the present the 
destiny they will live in the future — this is the deep undertaking which 
is impossible to be abandoned. That is why, while poverty and 
disease are understood to be consequences of senseless actions, it 
is also understood that it becomes impossible to avoid their 
emergence in life. 

Human beings tend to reject the consequences of their own acts. 
An example of this behaviour is the person knowing that he is 
allergic to a kind of food, ingesting that food and then rejecting the 
disease that it caused, feeling upset and hard done by. The same 
thing happens with poverty, and this is like the tone which 
accompanies sound or the shadow that accompanies the body: one 
cannot refuse now the consequences of acts committed in the past. 
Misfortune as a result of an undertaking performed in the past 
cannot be discarded from a life. In light of this reality, what one can 


do is carry out undertakings of the present in a lucid manner, to 
avoid misfortune in the future. One should also accept in the present, 
without any sorrow, the consequences of senseless actions of the 
past. Only he who attains this wisdom will fulfil his destiny with 
happiness. Such a person does not know anguish, nor does he 
resent poverty, because he understands the meaning of the Path he 
is following, and he knows where he is heading and why he is 
following that Path. That is why the most important work in Daoism is 
transforming the practitioners soul into an_ enlightened, 
conscientious and lucid Spirit, capable of understanding and 
smoothly assimilating the relation between his undertaking in the 
past and his destiny today and in the future. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘Heaven and Earth cannot modify your 
attitude; clarity and obscurity cannot skirt your undertaking.’ Through 
these words one can comprehend that true destiny does not depend 
on the matter; hence, what anguish could possibly exist? 


External factors are incapable of modifying a person’s attitudes or of 
avoiding his karma, understood as the set of consequences of the 
undertakings of the past. Karmas are not just dissolved in mantras, 
chants or devotion; they are dissolved when the practitioner reaches 
enlightenment of the Spirit. To enlighten the Spirit, one must purify 
the Heart and practise devotion. Therefore, despite Heaven and 
Earth being unable to modify a person’s karma, the use of devotional 
practices is encouraged by Daoism because they lead the 
practitioner to establishing contact with higher levels of 
consciousness and finding serenity in moments of doubt, which 
results in external help towards the development of meditation. 
Daoism understands that a person’s true destiny is the destiny of his 
consciousness and not the destiny of his matter. The former does 
not depend on the latter. When he learns this teaching, the follower 
of the Dao no longer feels anguish in the face of the inevitability of 
the undertaking because he understands that, despite not being able 
to abandon the destiny of his matter, which results from the 
combined undertakings from previous lives, he is able to modify the 


destiny of his Spirit, by working to expand his consciousness until 
achieving enlightenment and freeing himself from all karmas. 


It is like a brave warrior who fearlessly confronts bandits and wields 
his sword before his adversaries, defeats the whole gang and 
consolidates the nobility and wealth of a whole lifetime. Poverty and 
disease, like dismantlers of our body, are just like the bandits; the 
existence of the correct mind is like a brave warrior; the use of Wise 
Contemplation is like a sharp sword; the elimination of irritation or 
strain is like the victories in battle; and constant, natural and calm 
happiness is like the wealth and nobility conquered. 


This passage makes an analogy between the behaviour of a Daoist 
facing obstacles on the Path and a warrior facing bandits. The 
warrior is the correct mind, and the sword is the lucid consciousness. 
The bandits are the external factors which destabilize the person, 
manifested as poverty and disease: poverty brings imbalances, 
which are reflected in diseases. In the confrontation, a strong warrior 
does not fear the enemy. He draws his sword, faces the peril, earns 
victory and is rewarded. Victory is the elimination of the irritation and 
strain caused by the bandits; and the reward is natural contentment, 
full and constant throughout life. 

The external factors which hinder the practice of meditation are 
compared to the bandits because they are like enemies to the Path. 
Poverty brings worry and resentment and it destabilizes the 
interaction of the five natural elements in a person’s organism. The 
imbalance causes disorder in the body, which is manifested as 
disease. The outcome of this is difficulty in maintaining discipline in 
the practice. Humans always keep within them bandits in quantities 
and degrees that vary from one person to the next. Therefore, a 
Daoist works to identify his own bandits and arms himself like a 
brave warrior, to defeat them with correct and firm actions. 

A correct mind is one that generates firm and fearless actions, 
guided by rectitude. This is one of the virtues underlined by Daoism 
and it basically has three meanings: correct, firm and balanced. The 
person who has rectitude has all these features. A correct person is 


one who knows how to deliberate to act at the right time, with the 
right person and in the right place, because his evaluations always 
take into account internal factors, of his own existence, and external 
factors, of the existence of other beings. A firm person is a solid and 
strong-principled person who lives his life with conviction, firmness 
and perseverance. And a balanced person is one who steers clear of 
extremes because every extreme is excessive and all excess is 
perverse. Acting in accordance with the three meanings of the word 
‘rectitude’ is to walk forward like a brave warrior, who is not afraid in 
the face of obstacles to the Path. A warrior needs to be correct in 
order to be respected — even by the bandits, he needs to be 
balanced in order to not be easily knocked down, and he needs to be 
firm and assured so as not to surrender as defeated before the battle 
iS over. 

The sword, in Daoism, represents wisdom because it is sharp on 
both sides and straight-edged, making it capable of cutting all 
obstacles which appear before it. Therefore, the sharp sword in the 
sense of lucid consciousness is the wisdom that cuts down all the 
hindrances to a person's spiritual progress, represented by man’s 
ignorance. In the same way as the warrior wields a sword that can 
take someone's life, a spiritual master wields the sword of wisdom to 
cut down ignorance from the world. This is why some images of 
Daoist divinities show them bearing a sword or, symbolically, bearing 
wisdom. Acting like a fearless warrior, the Daoist combats the 
disease of ignorance by cultivating wisdom. When he achieves 
victory in battle, he consolidates the conquest of calm happiness, a 
contentment that does not abandon him. 

But at this point, when he acquires internal contentment, the 
practitioner must reflect in order to know if he is really following the 
true Path. The masters teach that the criteria used to measure 
spiritual progress is the degree to which one has eliminated anxiety 
in everyday situations. He who follows the Path sincerely 
experiences a subtle and abstract change within, which is 
demonstrated outwardly through the gradual elimination of strain and 
irritation when faced with the challenges which arise in his life. 
Therefore the best way for someone to know if he is making spiritual 


progress is to look at his emotional state: the more inner stability, the 
greater his progress. Someone who carries out intensive spiritual 
practices, for instance, but, after years of discipline, is still affected 
by any frustrated expectation, however minor it may be, is certainly 
not progressing on the Path. Another example is someone with a 
violent temperament who has always let out his aggression in 
political movements. He moves into a different field and follows the 
Religious Path, but if after 20 years of religious practice he still 
reacts with the same aggressiveness in the face of routine situations, 
he has also failed to make spiritual progress. He may have changed 
the course of his life and acquired knowledge and magical powers, 
but he has not made the internal transformation. That is precisely 
why Daoism disassociates mystical powers from spiritual progress 
towards enlightenment. An enlightened person may possess powers, 
but rarely will an enlightened Daoist master cultivate the habit of 
demonstrating those powers because he knows that such 
demonstration will do more to arouse the spectator’s desire for the 
phenomenal power than for a genuine search for _ internal 
enlightenment. For Daoism, the desire for ‘magical power’ is exactly 
the same as the desire for any other kind of power. And as all desire 
is excessive and therefore perverse, this search is rejected by a 
Daoist. 

There is no difference, for example, between the intimate feelings 
of a person eager to acquire political power and the intimate feelings 
of a person eager to acquire mystical power. One wishes to 
manipulate monies and electors through the administration of a 
government, and the other wishes to have mystical power to light a 
fire with a mere glance. There is only one difference between the 
powerful politician threatening to apply the law on a citizen who has 
acted against him and the equally powerful mystic threatening to 
apply his magical powers on the opponent in his line of work: one 
acquires political powers, and the other acquires extra-sensory 
powers. But neither of them have transformed their Heart. That is 
why Daoism values introspective work and gives no importance to 
magical and extra-sensory phenomena when disconnected from 
internal transformation. The transformation of the soul goes with the 


practitioner when he dies, but he does not take the magical powers 
with him when he goes on to another journey. 


On the other hand, when there is the pressure of bitterness in man’s 
Heart, without the use of this contemplation, worry and strain creep 
in. This is like a man who when confronting a bandit, instead of 
standing and fighting, abandons his weapon and armour, turns his 
back on his army and flees from the punishment, distancing himself 
from happiness and drawing himself closer to bitterness. Is that not 
regrettable? 


The analogy continues, but now it is about the common man, who 
acts in a senseless fashion when faced with bandits. Instead of 
standing up to the adversary, he throws down his weapons, turns his 
back on his allies and flees. The weapon represents rectitude, and 
the bandit represents bitterness. He who fails to combat bitterness 
using the contemplative mind cultivates worry and strain in his Heart. 
Instead of the expanded consciousness, he uses the limited 
consciousness, which serves to strengthen the bandits. With this 
kind of behaviour, he will move further away from happiness and 
closer and closer to bitterness. This is the consequence considered 
regrettable by Master Si Ma. 


He who suffers from an illness should contemplate: the origin of the 
disease is situated in the existence of a body of the self. In the 
absence of the body of the self, illnesses have nowhere to reside. 
That is why the Dao Dé Jing says: ‘If | had no body, what would | 
need to be worried about?’ Man should also contemplate his own 
mind, making sure that it is also not the real ruler of the being, and 
therefore verifying that he has nothing which could be considered as 
bearing illness, neither internally nor externally. 


Body of the self refers to the physical body, considered the recipient 
of the sickness because it is there that the consequences of the 
energetic imbalances are manifested, generating diseases. Absence 
of the body of the self is the Universal Consciousness, which has 


transcended the ego. The concepts of the ego and Universal 
Consciousness are analogous to the image of a pearl covered in 
impurities that conceal its shine. The pearl is the Universal 
Consciousness, and the impurities are the ego. The work of 
Purification of the Heart is to remove the layers of impurities to bring 
out the shine of the pearl. To reach enlightenment, therefore, is to 
restore the shine of the Universal Consciousness. 

The body is a fragment in relation to the greater whole, which is 
the Universe. Therefore, any imbalance caused by the ego on this 
fragment is an imbalance in relation to the world and will attract the 
diseases of this world to its body, whether they have exogenous or 
endogenous causes. That is why the body is the recipient of the 
illness. The ego says: ‘This is the way | am, different to all others. | 
like and want this; | don’t like and don’t want that.’ This way of 
fragmenting the world, stepping to one side to repudiate the other, 
establishes differences between the internal energy of the person 
and the external energy of the world. When the two collide, this 
creates the mechanism which generates clashes and imbalances, 
which in turn cause illnesses. 

He who transcends the mind and body then inhabits the level of 
the Universal Consciousness, and illness has no place to reside in 
this being. At this stage of the Path, one flows naturally in 
accordance with the law of Nature. The person’s energy circulates 
and pulsates in accordance with the circulation and pulsation of the 
cosmic energy: the rhythm of his Heart and the temperature of his 
body tune into all external pulsations and temperatures. He does not 
know imbalance because he is placed in the great energy current of 
the Universe which does not stray from Virtue. That is why illness, 
which settles only where there is imbalance, finds no place to reside. 
It is like the water in a jug, poured into the stream: before, it was an 
amount of water separated in a recipient, within its own individuality. 
But when it is merged with the stream, it ceases to be an isolated 
amount of water and becomes part of the whole. The same happens 
with the ego which becomes one with the Universe: when a person’s 
internal energy tunes into the external energy, the clashes disappear 
because the energies merge. When the ego becomes one with the 


Universe, it no longer exists as an ego and the body and mind also 
cease to exist as individualities. Therefore, there are no perverse 
energies found in such a body, nothing that can be considered a 
recipient of illness. 


All calculating thoughts are born from an insane mind; that is why 
only by abandoning the form and ceasing the mind can the ten 
thousand diseases be eliminated. 


The ten thousand diseases represent symbolically all the diseases 
that exist in the world. Calculating thoughts are intentional thoughts; 
and abandoning the form and ceasing the mind is meditating. 
Calculating thoughts are the outcome of a cunning person’s work 
and they originate in a sick mind. Sickness of the mind is energetic 
imbalance, which can act at the mental, emotional or physical levels. 
To avoid diseases, one must balance the mind, and this is done by 
practising meditation. 

Drawing on holy teachings, the enlightened Daoist masters 
developed and taught their disciples the skills to unblock the 
obstructed energy channels which hinder the practice of meditation. 
These skills, repeated to this day, are specific to each kind of 
difficulty. They are the mantras and body exercises, the spiritual 
rituals, the sacred chants and all the Daoist arts. While he works 
towards reaching enlightenment, the Daoist uses the help of these 
supports to practise meditation until, with time and dedication, he 
achieves complete balance of the mind. And with a balanced mind, 
diseases fail to settle in his body. The unbalanced mind, on the other 
hand, disturbs the energy, causing the physical body to fall sick. That 
is why, the more cunning and calculating a person’s mind is, the 
sicker he will be, and the simpler and more transparent his mind is, 
the less chance he will have of falling sick. 


He who hates death should think: the body is where the Spirit 
resides. An old and sick body, with depleted strength and energy, is 
like a house in ruins, which needs to be abandoned because it can 


no longer sustain its resident, who should seek accommodation 
elsewhere. That is precisely why the Spirit leaves when a body dies. 


To hate death is to dread it. This expression can be understood as 
the difficulty some people have in accepting the certainty of their 
death. The dread may be related to experiences from the person’s 
childhood, from other lives or to cultural problems. But there are 
people who develop this fear because they become attached to the 
life of pleasures and understand that death signifies the end of all 
happiness. Others do not know what they will find after death and 
are afraid of the unknown. And others hate death because they 
become attached to their physical bodies and are horrified at the 
thought of them falling apart. But he who understands that the body 
is the circumstantial residence of the Spirit perceives that his true 
ruler is consciousness, which uses the body throughout life and then 
abandons it when it has worn out. The body is simply a material and 
finite expression of the manifest world, which wears out like any 
other manifestation; it is no good resisting the change that will 
inevitably come one day together with death. The body in decline is 
like a house in ruins, which must be abandoned. In this situation, the 
Spirit looks for a new abode and is reborn in another life, with the 
body of a newborn, to fulfil the consequences of the undertakings 
planted in all its previous incarnations. This is why one must work to 
learn how to live without depending on the body, because the Spirit 
must necessarily leave it one day, when it is no longer fit to host it. 


Clinging to life and rejecting death, which is resisting the 
transformation, can generate disorder in the Spirit and confusion in 
the mind, leading to the loss of ‘correct undertakings’. In such a 
condition, at the time of reincarnation of the soul and reacquisition of 
the Breath, neither an exuberant consciousness nor a genuine 
Breath is found. Usually all that is found is a sombre and humiliating 
Essence — these are the true causes of inferior intelligence and a 
malicious nature. 


Resisting the transformation is resisting death; and ‘correct 
undertakings’ are actions which generate favourable results in 
destiny. Reincarnation of the soul is when the soul enters the body of 
the foetus that will be born, and reacquisition of the Breath is when 
the soul, through the body it incarnates, reacquires the Breath it had 
lost upon disincarnating in its last life. Exuberant consciousness and 
genuine Breath are the universal consciousness and Breath, and 
inferior intelligence and malicious nature are the level of intelligence 
and the nature of the person who has difficulty in understanding what 
he sees or hears or who uses what he understands in a perverse 
manner. 

Upon his death, if the person is reluctant to transform and clings 
to the life that is evaporating, he will take the attachments with him to 
transmigration. This can cause disturbance in his Spirit and cancel 
out the correct undertakings practised in his life. This imbalance 
leads the person to part from life with heavier energy, which will 
prevent him from reincarnating with fluid Breath and consciousness. 
In this case, the soul normally reincarnates in a person of limited 
consciousness, depleted energy and impaired physical health. This 
situation, relatively unfavourable compared to his last incarnation, 
will stay with him for the rest of his new life. In other words, someone 
who is attached to mundane manifestations and cannot let go of the 
attachments upon dying loses the favourable undertakings he 
carried out during life. It is like saving up for a trip that will arrive one 
day and then all of a sudden, in the face of death, refusing to use the 
money saved up for so long. This gesture determines the person’s 
return, in another incarnation, as someone with little intelligence and 
heavy Breath — this is the meaning of the passage. 


He who leads a life without euphoria and follows death without 
hatred will, first, understand both life and death and, second, have 
reduced undertakings in his next life. 


To simultaneously understand life and death is to see them with 
Naturalness, as two sides of the same coin; and undertakings in the 
next life are the future consequences of actions practised in the 


present. Life without euphoria is the calm and serene life, without 
strong emotions or moments of great euphoria. A person's life is the 
sum of his spiritual, energetic and physical activity. To live in 
euphoria is to accelerate energetic activities, making the person’s 
physical body and Spirit agitated and restless. The consequence of 
this is the difficulty to meditate: when preparing for the practice, the 
person cannot find the required stillness to begin the exercise. 
Therefore, one must lead life without euphoria, to safeguard against 
unnecessary strains, which represent obstacles to the Path. 

To lead a life without euphoria, it is essential to cultivate inner 
stillness. The greater the degree of stillness, the more lucid the 
person will become through meditation, until understanding that life 
and death represent a succession of images which are infinitely and 
simultaneously distorted and transformed, always at the same point: 
when an image is transformed, the old one dies and a new one is 
born. This means that each moment of life is a moment of life and 
death. And if time is part of life, it is also transformed. Therefore it is 
also a moment of life and of death, of something which is being born 
and dying in the same instant. The death of the physical body, then, 
must be understood in the same way: a mere transformation, like the 
transformations that occur with all mundane manifestations, 
everywhere and at every moment. It is that natural, like any birth. 
And when the person faces death as something natural, he no 
longer hates it because he now understands it. Understanding life 
and death also leads the practitioner of the Path to carrying out 
fewer undertakings in this life. Thus the person lives with more inner 
simplicity and, as he practises Purification of the Heart, learns how to 
avoid and stay away from the complexity, traumas and neuroses that 
obscure his consciousness. So the fewer incorrect actions carried 
out in this life, the fewer karmas the practitioner will take to future 
lives. This is what Master ST Ma is referring to when he talks about 
reduced undertakings in the next life. 


He who lives attached and clinging to ten thousand images will have, 
first, passion and, second, disease. 


Ten thousand images are all the manifestations of the world. Passion 
is excessive attachment, and disease is the result of excesses. He 
who becomes impassioned first has the pleasure of the passion, but 
then has the disease, which is the natural consequence of all 
excesses. An impassioned person attempts in vain to hold an 
expression of the world within himself. He wishes to keep the object 
of his passion with him, in his body and his mind, in the form that it 
has in the present. However, this is impossible, which brings anxiety 
to his Heart. The world is in constant transformation, and when the 
object of passion changes, the feeling of possession created by the 
excessive attachment is replaced by frustration; destiny has not 
corresponded to the expectation of the impassioned being. 

Passions generally suffer because the cosmic destiny leads the 
person unerringly forwards. And passion cannot impede this march, 
however strong or extensive it may be. In other words, even if 
someone becomes impassioned with his physical fitness and dislikes 
wrinkles, for instance, they will still appear. Even if he does not want 
his body to change, it will. And even if he does not want to let go of 
his values or of people dear to him, they will pass. When someone 
clings to an image and fails to see that life is made of infinite 
changes, he creates a vicious circle for himself, which feeds on the 
desire to achieve an impossible goal and on the frustration caused 
by the impossibility to achieve it. When he fails, the person reignites 
the inner search for a new image, to arouse his passion once again. 
He will then suffer frustration again and go back to square one, 
seeking another new image, another object for his passion. In such a 
way he leads his life, constantly pursuing different objects, one after 
the other, obsessively, and without ever achieving the goal of 
keeping possession of the same image forever. With time, the 
frustration increases, imbalance settles in the organism and 
diseases of the physical body arise. This is the consequence of 
excess that is translated into passion. 

It is as if the person falls into a strong current and struggles not to 
be taken by the force of the river to no avail. In contrast, an 
experienced swimmer, in the same situation, floats calmly and waits 
for the right moment to get out of the rip because he knows that the 


longer he struggles against it, the closer he will be to drowning. This 
river is the collective destiny, and Daoism understands that the 
person is born in it. Together with his individual karma, this 
circumstance leads the person to an uncertain future, which he will 
have to follow, whether he wants to or not. When this fact is 
understood, it becomes clear that the best solution is for the person 
to accept his destiny and work to expand his consciousness, until 
assimilating, in his inner self, the mechanism of impermanence and 
of infinite change of all manifestations. Therefore, instead of 
struggling against the current, uselessly wasting his energy in an 
attempt to break a natural fall, he allows himself to be taken by the 
fall, flowing with the water and like the water, in a correct fashion, so 
as not to hurt himself on the rocks in the river, which symbolize 
obstacles on the Path. So the practitioner avoids arousing passions 
which lead to energetic and spiritual strain and result in the physical 
body and mind becoming sick. In such a way he creates the required 
conditions for a longer, more fluid and harmonious journey 
throughout his whole life. 


If the injury of a single limb can lead to discomfort around the whole 
body, imagine the consequences of a Heart with ten thousand 
diseases. And so how could it be possible to have longevity of the 
body? 


The ten thousand diseases are all the diseases of the world, and a 
Heart with the ten thousand diseases is a Heart riddled with 
impurities. Thoughts and feelings arise in the mind and are 
materialized in the physical body, leading the person to act in a given 
manner. But when these thoughts and feelings become excessive 
and therefore perverse, they block the energy channels, and the 
person’s physical body falls sick. The passage compares the 
discomfort caused by the injury of a single limb to the discomfort 
produced by a mind occupied with the impurities of ten thousand 
diseases. The constant materialization of this excess in the physical 
body will lead to an energy block of proportional magnitude and the 
person will feel the consequences, also as excessive discomfort. 


Disease shortens one’s life. Therefore, a Heart which has ten 
thousand diseases will have less chance of achieving longevity for 
its physical body. Physical longevity depends on the person’s 
spiritual health, which is why the practitioner of meditation tries to 
feel good in himself, constantly emptying his mind of anguishes, 
neuroses and senselessness, which are the root of diseases. 


He who possesses passion and hatred possesses the perversion of 
life. 


Passion and hatred are the excesses of craving and of repudiation 
by which one draws oneself closer or pushes oneself away. And as 
all excess is perverse, passion and hatred are perverse. In Chinese 
medicine, when natural energies become excessive they are classed 
as perverse. All perversion is detrimental to life because it takes 
away one’s balance and generates diseases for the body and mind. 
Therefore, the person who feeds on passion and hatred lives in a 
state of imbalance, which means an excess of one of the five 
energies in his body. And if he has an excess on one side, he will 
certainly be deficient on another. This is the case, for example, of an 
excessively just person, who becomes deficient in kindness and 
forgiveness, or the excessively polite person, who may become 
deficient in sincerity. Excesses lead to imbalanced behaviour at the 
mental, emotional, physical and energetic levels, and these 
imbalances represent perversion. People who become perverse are 
those who go the extreme, beyond the tolerable limit of balance. 
That is why the sentence says that passion and hatred generate 
perversion in a person’s life. 


Accumulation and failure to eliminate the perversion is detrimental to 
one’s understanding of the Dao; that is why one must abandon all 
desires, living in nonexistence. 


Understanding of the Dao is actual experience of the Dao; desires 
are the attachments to impermanent manifestations of the Universe; 
and living in nonexistence is placing one’s Heart in Nonexistential 


Emptiness.' To remain on the Path, the practitioner needs to 
eliminate perversion, which diverts his behaviour towards extremes. 
The Path of the Dao can also be called the Path of the Middle. So 
while he walks the Path, the Daoist learns to distance himself from 
extremes and adopt the middle as the correct path because that 
represents balance — neither more to one side, nor more to the 
other; neither higher, nor lower. He learns how to locate himself at 
the exact point of balance, at the centre of the Path, far from the 
extremes. Perversion removes the person from the centre, meaning 
the person loses the ability to understand the Dao, for the Dao, as 
Absolute, is balance and, as balance, is found at the centre of all 
manifestations. This means that, to understand the Dao, the person 
needs to stay away from the extremes and draw closer to balance. 
Only the person who experiences balance can understand the sense 
of balance, and only the person who is balanced on the Path can 
remain on it. This is why perversion is detrimental to one’s 
understanding of the Dao. 

Living without balance is living full of desires for impermanent 
expressions of the world. Desire and attachment lead to frustration, 
and the person who carries frustration cultivates complexes and 
hatred in the Heart. Therefore, one must distance oneself from 
desires so as not to suffer frustration and not fill the Heart with 
impure feelings. Only then will it be possible to live in nonexistence, 
where one is safe from all attachments. In the Emptiness of 
Nonexistence there are no manifestations, and at this level there is 
nothing to desire. The person may desire a material object, another 
person, fame, power and wealth; he may desire anything which is 
impermanent and has an image, but in nonexistence, as there are no 
manifestations, it is also impossible for there to be desire. 


By means of gradual purification one can obtain the Principle; then, 
when contemplating again from the former home, in place of passion 
one will find only disinterest. 


Gradual purification is Purification of the Heart, which is 
accomplished gradually, throughout a whole lifetime. This is 


achieved through the disciplined practice of meditation. The Principle 
is Emptiness, or Dao, and the former home is the primordial 
consciousness. 

Through meditation, one can reach the Dao, as Emptiness. In 
this state, the practitioner is reunited with his former home and 
acquires Authentic Contemplation. When he attains this level and 
contemplates with full lucidity his old passions, he discovers that, 
where he formerly had desires, for which he so struggled and 
suffered, there is now only indifference, as an expression of 
detachment. In place of the uncontrollable passion which inhabited 
his mind, within him now there is only non-desire. 


He who contemplates expressions, uniting his mind to the 
expressions, until the end of his body, will not be able to perceive the 
existence of their evil; he who contemplates expressions, separating 
his mind from the expressions, will be able to perceive the existence 
of their good and evil. One needs to be lucid to be able to perceive 
the evil of drunkenness, for the drunkard is unable to perceive the 
evil of his own drunk state. 


Expressions are all the manifestations of the Universe; until the end 
of the body means until the end of life, when the body ends; and 
existence of good and evil is the existence of the dichotomy in which 
man plunges when he is separated from the sacred. There are two 
ways in which to see life: having consciousness at one with, or 
separate from, the contemplated expressions. 

Uniting the mind to the expression is when the person is 
transformed into the expression he contemplates. When this 
happens, he loses control of his mind and accompanies the object of 
his contemplation in whichever direction it takes, without perceiving 
that he is being taken along headlong. This is like a drunkard who, 
being drunk, cannot see the evil of his intoxicated state. On the other 
hand, the person who can separate the mind from the expression 
acquires the distance to contemplate what he is living. This 
distancing is called lucidity, and it enables him to identify the 


expressions of good and of evil and then opt to carry out only correct 
actions. 

Distancing oneself, however, does not mean _ repudiating 
expressions, but rather avoiding the internal noises in order to be 
able to hear and understand the messages that they reveal. When 
the environment is not silent, one is unable to distinguish the sounds 
which are heard, and the same thing happens when uniting the mind 
with expressions. Due to the internal noises created by the 
expressions which fill the Heart, the person becomes incapable of 
hearing and understanding the authentic expressions of life which 
are appearing within and around him. He who fails to distance 
himself from the internal noises until the end of life will never be able 
to perceive where good and evil lie, the rights and the wrongs of his 
conduct, both with himself and with the world. 


Question from the auditorium 

‘If a person has good and evil within himself, that is because evil is 
part of his nature, and so how could he want to expel it from 
himself?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Considering the current stage of humanity, it can be observed that 
most people fluctuate between practising good and evil. In some 
situations, they act in a harmonious, enlightened and balanced 
manner, and in others in a disharmonious, obscure and unbalanced 
manner. Yet this does not mean that alternating between the light 
and shadow is part of the primordial nature of humankind. When 
acting with kindness and balance, the person is acting with the 
Universal Consciousness and, when acting with evil and imbalance, 
he is acting with the consciousness of the ego. Daoism understands 
that good and evil are not in the primordial nature of a person. The 
primordial essence of all beings is always the good, the opposite of 
which is evil, symbolized by the denial the person makes of his 
primordial essence. Within this concept, good is understood as 


synonymous with harmony and balanced, fluid manifestations. Evil, 
meanwhile, is understood as disharmony and imbalance. Therefore, 
the question for a Daoist, in this regard, is that often one’s essence 
is enclosed by such a dense layer of impurities that it prevents one 
from seeing this circumstance. Thus, a follower of the Dao should 
take on the task of removing these layers, which are already settled, 
to allow the shine of the essence to flourish, as it is radiant in itself. 
This is the work that a Daoist calls following the Spiritual Path 
towards enlightenment. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘My principle is to abandon impurities 
and let go of the mundane.’ 


To abandon impurities and let go of the mundane is the principle 
followed by those who follow the Daoist Spiritual Path. The daily 
exercise of meditation gradually removes the impurities sheltered in 
the Heart of the practitioner, and a continuously purified Heart 
represents spiritual progress. This advance increases the lucidity of 
the practitioner, who starts to see mundane manifestations in their 
essence, and this new form of contemplating the world leads to the 
gradual and natural removal from impurities when not in meditation. 
Therefore, in this case, the letting go of the mundane becomes a 
natural consequence in the life of anyone who makes progress on 
the Path, because their mundane needs naturally diminish. However, 
until the process becomes automatic and the practitioner no longer 
needs to make an effort to distance himself from mundane 
imbalances, he needs to remain attentive and stick to the coherent 
principle of meditating to empty his Heart while also deliberately 
distancing himself from impurities when he is not meditating. In other 
words, whenever he is not meditating he must avoid refilling his mind 
with the impurities removed during the practice. This is the coherent 
attitude of the follower of the Dao, who follows the principle taught in 
the Holy Scriptures. 


It also says: “When the sounds and forms are united with sight and 
hearing, vices are created; when scents and flavours are united with 


the sense of smell and the palate, dissatisfaction is created.’ That is 
why the Higher Lord frees himself of the world, letting go of the 
mundane, seeing scents and flavours as harmful. And those who are 
addicted to desires will never sense the bad smell of a rotten 
pufferfish. 


Sounds and forms, scents and flavours united to sight and hearing, 
the sense of smell and the palate are expressions which unite the 
mind. When this occurs, vices and dissatisfactions are created: vices 
are attachments which are hard to break, and dissatisfactions 
represent misfortune. 

The Higher Lord is Lao Zi, Supreme Patriarch of the Daoist Path. 
He considers vices and dissatisfactions — or scents and flavours — to 
be harmful to a person on the Path because these manifestations 
chain the practitioner to his senses and he begins to act involuntarily 
in life, according to the direction of those expressions. The person 
thus loses the freedom of choice: he acts according to the vices, 
which, as well as bringing enormous fleeting satisfaction, bring the 
permanent dissatisfaction of lack of freedom. When he becomes a 
prisoner to smells and flavours, and sounds and images, there 
begins a process of continuous need for renewal of these sensory 
stimuli. This is the case, for example, of someone addicted to exotic 
food, who might travel around the world looking for different flavours, 
which are always in places where he is not. So he will never satisfy 
his need — he will always need to discover new sensations. A person 
addicted to a sound, an appearance, a scent or a flavour will have a 
life entirely directed towards places or circumstances in which he 
supposes there may be a chance of satisfying these senses. So he 
ceases to be the owner of himself. What determines where he goes, 
with whom he goes and when he goes are his senses. This means 
he lacks the autonomy to say ‘now | am going to meditate’ because 
he has already lost control of himself. 

At the end of the chapter, Master ST Ma quotes Lao Zi, to teach 
the practitioner how to free himself of the world: by detaching himself 
from the world. In order to do this, one must see the control of the 
senses over the mind as a harmful condition. He ends by comparing 


people who are addicted to senses to those addicted to the taste of a 
pufferfish, a fish which is dangerous to eat as it carries venom in its 
internal organs. Both risk their lives to satisfy their cravings. He who 
has the vice of eating pufferfish runs the risk of being poisoned if the 
fish is not prepared correctly. Meanwhile, he who is addicted to the 
senses runs the risk of dying early because the energy he tirelessly 
exerts to satisfy the needs created by his mind gradually wears out 
his primordial energy, until consuming it entirely and causing his 
physical death. 


1 Nonexistential Emptiness corresponds to the Wu Ji, the Dao in a latent state, 
previous to manifestations. 


Chapter 6 


PEACEFUL FIXATION 


Fixation is the final territory upon leaving the mundane, the starting 
base for attaining the Dao, the completed work of learning stillness 
and the final activity for maintaining tranquillity. In a state of fixation, 
the body is like a dry tree and the mind is like cooled ash: there is no 
sense or desire; it is the moment of reaching simplicity and stillness. 
In a state of fixation, there is no intention or circumstantial 
impediment, which is why it is called Peaceful Fixation. 

Zhuang Zi said: ‘He who possesses the home of Peaceful 
Fixation possesses the arousal of Heavenly Light.’ ‘Home’ refers to 
the mind; ‘Heavenly Light’ refers to the arousal of intelligence. The 
mind is the instrument of the Dao, which is why, when the ‘home’ is 
empty and calm to the extreme, the Dao naturally comes to live 
there. Intelligence is not only a recent manifestation — it is born of the 
primordial consciousness; therefore, it is called ‘Heavenly Light’. 
Through desire, passion, impurity and disorder one can lead the 
consciousness into obscurity; through purification, sobriety, 
smoothness and rectitude one can return to pure stillness. Thus, true 
spiritual and primordial knowledge shall be gradually recovered. That 
is why intelligence is not a recent and isolated creation. 

He who is capable of creating intelligence should safeguard it like 
an intimate jewel, not allowing increased knowledge to prejudice his 
‘fixation’. It is not difficult to create intelligence — it is difficult to create 
intelligence and not use it. Since ancient times many people have 
transcended form, but only a few have transcended fame. To 
possess intelligence and not use it is precisely to transcend fame. 


Only a few people in the world have made this achievement, which is 
why it is difficult. 

He who is noble without pride, and rich without extravagance, 
when acting without transgressing the world, may safeguard his 
wealth and nobility permanently; he who has fixation without motion 
and intelligence without use, when acting without disrespecting the 
Dao, may conquer the ‘profound proof’ and the ‘Eternal Truth’. 

Zhuang Zi said: ‘To know the Dao is easy; refraining from 
declaring it is the hard part. He who knows it and does not declare it 
is a heavenly being; he who knows and declares it is a human being. 
The ancient men were heavenly and not human beings.’ Possessing 
intelligence and knowing the Dao is still not conquering the Dao. 
Men know only the advantage of intelligence, but do not know the 
benefit of conquering the Dao. The glow of intelligence can dominate 
great logic, ability in debating can move one’s feelings, the 
effervescence of the mind can result in undertakings, and a touch of 
the unknown can generate growth. However, those who declare 
‘eternal stillness’ within restlessness cannot understand the ‘stillness’ 
of he who lives ‘stillness’, because they have not yet reached 
‘Peaceful Fixation’. 

Intelligence, despite its supremacy, is not attainment of the Dao. 
Just like someone who initially plans a deer hunt and ends up 
returning with a rabbit, what one gains is very little, and this is the 
limitation of the small. Zhuang Zi said: ‘In the past, Attainers of the 
Dao used stillness to cultivate intelligence, which is why they created 
intelligence and did not use intelligence.’ That is to say: an 
intelligence which feeds stillness and which is at one with stillness 
brings harmony in which reason is the consequence of the 
consciousness. Still consciousness is the ‘intelligence of fixation’; 
harmonious reason is the ‘Virtue of the Dao’. He who has 
intelligence and does not use it, living with peace in stillness, can 
over time build up to the natural conclusion of the Path and the 
Virtue. 

‘Fixation’ is the result of realization. When contemplating the 
advantages, one can see the existence of disadvantage, and a fear 
of misfortune may result in the abandonment of excess, with the 


mind detached. Purification and elimination of the accumulated vices 
can bring the mature mind back to ‘fixation’. 

He who possesses harmony and naturalness is not afraid of the 
thunder and lightning which destroy the mountain, nor does he fear 
the close combat weapon that crosses before him: he sees fame and 
wealth as passengers of the Emptiness and understands life and 
death as permanent deterioration. That is why it is understood that 
the concentration of the Spirit lies in the indivisibility of the will; and 
the Unimaginable Wonder of the Emptiness lies in the Heart itself. 

The mind is something like a body of nonexistence which 
possesses the utility of existence: it is fast without being hasty, and 
active without needing to be invoked. Its anger can destroy rocks 
and devour lives; its amiability is like refreshing snow in the summer. 
The mind that cultivates evil is not far from the ‘Nine Obscurities’; the 
mind which accumulates good is not far from the ‘Triple 
Transparency’. Now far, now near; now still, now unstill, it cannot be 
named; now agreeing, now disagreeing, it cannot be guessed. 
Disciplining it is as difficult as disciplining a horse and deer. 

The ‘Higher Lord Lao’ constantly performs gentleness to save 
men. He rose to the Platform of the Collective Spirit and revealed 
wonderful teachings on the Law of the Cause and Effect of the Three 
Vehicles, considering the nature of the ten thousand beings. 
Gradually diminishing the activity of intention, the instantaneous 
attainment of the return to non-learning, these examples are like 
arched bows or launched arrows, and their methods can blunt the 
edge and unfasten the knots. Through constant practice, the habits 
can be transformed into consciousness. Therefore, by abandoning 
Cunning and transcending the body while sitting silently and 
forgetting, in stillness, without motion, one penetrates subtle 
enlightenment. 

He who follows paths in various different directions will never 
reach the day of understanding; he who follows the same Path will 
have the hope of Marvellous Contemplation, with less effort and 
greater results. These are the Essential Marvels. 


Commentary 

Fixation is a state which is attained within meditation, when the 
practitioner brings his consciousness at one with his energy and 
fixates the union in profound stillness. At this level, he is able to 
connect to a dimension beyond the manifested Universe and the 
consciousness naturally begins to expand at a faster rate. Daoism 
calls this state Peaceful Fixation. 

To fixate is to unite, or to settle, and Peaceful Fixation is the 
condition of someone who is fixated on peace. This is characterized 
by the immobility of the physical body and the inexistence of 
thoughts. The consciousness is disconnected from the level of the 
mind to fixate on peace, and the person ceases to respond to 
external stimuli because he no longer feels his body or recognizes 
his mind. His breathing and heartbeats practically vanish and, if 
someone else calls him, he will not hear because the human voice 
cannot reach that limit. In this event, if it is necessary to bring 
someone who is meditated and transfixed on peace back to the 
physical world, this will require specific calling techniques or waiting 
until he naturally leaves such a state. He who reaches the level of 
fixation is capable of perceiving a cadenced human voice, as if 
hearing someone calling him from afar, in the same tone and at the 
same rhythm. He feels the voice getting closer and closer, until 
leaving that condition and waking up. But when he reaches deeper 
levels of fixation, no noise or movement made right beside him, 
however loud it may be, will bring him back. To do that will require 
the use of appropriate high-frequency instruments, such as the 
chiming of some special bells found in religious temples, which emit 
unique frequencies and can reach the practitioner's consciousness 
in the dimension which he has attained. The symptoms may suggest 
physical death because the person remains sitting in deep stillness 
and absolutely motionless, but the body, despite being inert, remains 
alive and suitably warm: he does not respond to stimuli only because 
his consciousness is in the dimension of Authentic Emptiness. 

To reach that state, one needs to disconnect oneself from 
physical feelings and external stimuli. The process takes place in the 


following manner: the practitioner lives in the physical world, bound 
to feelings and external stimuli. He begins the practice of meditation, 
tries to unite his mind to the Breath and, during that attempt, 
continuously removes himself from all that is around him. Next he 
reaches fixation and lets go of the sensorial world. But this does not 
mean that his consciousness no longer exists — it has just become 
deeply serene. The person now inhabits another frontier, where 
there are no manifestations. This is a dimension with entire creative 
potential, called the Nonexistential Emptiness. Depending on the 
time of the practice, the discipline and the level of depth that the 
practitioner has reached, the experience may last a matter of 
seconds, hours or days. While it lasts, the practitioner is that 
Emptiness. He ceases to be a person sat in the lotus position who 
possesses a consciousness, to be the Emptiness into which he has 
transformed. He himself becomes one with his consciousness, and 
his consciousness is the Emptiness; thus, he and his consciousness 
are one single being. At this stage, the person begins to experience 
and understand the world which is beyond the manifested Universe 
and, after such experience, when he leaves meditation, he will be 
more lucid and intelligent. As he goes on with the practice and 
increases the fixation time, he returns to the manifest world with 
more and more lucidity, until attaining complete lucidity, which is 
enlightenment. Upon reaching that level, he ceases to be lucid in just 
certain situations as he becomes lucid the whole time. This is the 
result of the increased intelligence. 

Some beginners tend to ask if a person who reaches fixation runs 
the risk of not waking up again, but they should not be concerned 
with this matter, because to reach this level one needs the guidance 
of a master, and only high-level practitioners remain in such a state 
for a long time. At the start of the practice, exactly the opposite to 
what the practitioner most fears actually occurs: despite wishing to 
remain in fixation for a long time, he quickly returns to his former 
state because the tenuous fusion of his mind with his Breath does 
not resist for long and brings him back to the manifest world in a 
matter of seconds or minutes. 


Fixation is the final territory upon leaving the mundane.,... 


Final territory is the frontier; and the mundane refers. to 
manifestations of the world. Fixation is the edge of the sacred world, 
the final frontier or connection where the sacred world makes contact 
with the manifest world or the world of feelings, where human beings 
live. That is why it is the final dividing line crossed by the practitioner 
when he leaves the manifest world to enter the Emptiness. 


...the starting base for attaining the Dao, the completed work of 
learning stillness... 


Until he reaches fixation, the practitioner learns to meditate, and this 
is the act that Master Si Ma calls ‘learning stillness’. When someone 
reaches fixation he concludes this learning and builds a solid base 
which enables him to undergo consciousness-changing experiences 
— which occur in more advanced stages of the process — without 
running the risks of deteriorating, suffering harm or falling sick, either 
physically or mentally. Some schools of oriental meditation consider 
the attainment of fixation as spiritual realization itself but, for Daoism, 
fixation is not the objective of meditation — it is the deepening of the 
Path. This is only the beginning of the true practice of meditation — 
the starting base for reaching the Dao. To reach fixation is to become 
cognizant of the skill of Sitting in Stillness (Jing Zuo), which is 
different to learning how to ‘sit still’. If stillness is an internal state, 
meditating is the person sitting and becoming stillness, instead of 
just adopting a posture of stillness. 


...and the final activity for maintaining tranquillity. 


Maintaining tranquillity refers to the ability acquired by the 
practitioner to maintain the same degree of fixation every time he 
meditates and, when not meditating, to maintain the same level of 
peace attained during fixation. This means’ keeping’ the 
consciousness fixated on stillness, even when carrying out mundane 
activities. 


Fixation accelerates the pace at which one’s consciousness 
expands and, although it only happens during the practice, the effect 
is also extended to the practitioner’s everyday life. As long as the 
person remains fixated on peace within meditation, his energy will 
cease to be fed by the cosmos, through breathing and eating, and 
will be fed directly by the Subtle Breath, which comes from the 
Anterior Heaven. The Heavenly Breath has the power to exchange 
the ego-level consciousness for the Universal Consciousness, and 
this process is called ‘expansion of the consciousness’. The person 
thus acquires, outside meditation, a higher quality of health and 
greater lucidity in interacting with the world. Therefore, the longer he 
remains fixated on stillness, the more energy from the Anterior 
Heaven he will assimilate and the more lucidity he will acquire. From 
then on he will understand all manifestations in relation with the 
world and that which is beyond manifestations, the appearance and 
the essence of the expressions, without the need to rationalize the 
meaning of understanding. It is simply a matter of now knowing how 
to distinguish, in a correct and natural manner, what is true from 
what is false, and what is authentic from what is illusory. This is the 
final activity of maintaining tranquillity executed by the practitioner in 
another dimension during meditation, and in the manifest world upon 
leaving meditation. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘So is the objective of someone who practises spiritual work to reach 
individuation within the Universal Consciousness?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


No. In our world, life and consciousness are separated. A person, for 
instance, may physically die, but his consciousness may remain in 
the form of the soul. This shows that, in the manifest world, life and 
consciousness are not integrated. But in the Dao, they are united, 
because the Dao is the origin of all existences. It is the state of unity 
that is achieved as the first step of spiritual work. Next the 


practitioner arrives at the state which precedes that unity, which 
comes to represent the condition which allows the existence of the 
unity. Unity is life and consciousness at one — and what allows such 
unity to exist is Emptiness, which has the potential of all existences. 
Bringing this concept to the mathematical language of the Yi Jing, 
we can conclude that human beings live in the dual world of the yin 
and yang, which interact with each other and create multiplicity. This 
world is represented by the number two. By following the Path, the 
person unites yin and yang and these two opposites become one. 
He then reaches the world of unity or Universal Consciousness, 
represented by the number one. If he keeps up the spiritual practice, 
he finally arrives at the stage in which all manifestations cease to 
exist, making way for the full potential of all existences and 
nonexistences. This is the world of the Absolute or Nonexistential 
Emptiness, represented by the number zero. 

Zero is Wu Ji, and one is Tai Ji.’ He who reaches Wu Ji 
becomes an Immortal Master. But to do so, one must first transcend 
the many, or the ego, and attain the condition of oneness. Then, one 
must transcend that condition to reach zero. Upon reaching this 
stage, the person returns to a state of embracing the one and 
embracing the many, including the ego that he was. At the level of 
the many, each being acts as an ego; at the level of the one, all 
beings act as one; and at the level of zero, the being remains in the 
stillness of Emptiness and is manifested as ‘all’. In this state, the 
being refines his essence and becomes more extensive: his 
consciousness remains as zero, his body as one and, in his 
interaction with the world, as the person he had been before 
reaching zero. Those who live in Emptiness keep the consciousness 
in stillness, but comprehend the consciousness of unity and of 
duality. Those who live in the unity and duality, meanwhile, do not 
comprehend the consciousness of beings of higher worlds. These 
are Mysteries that the practitioner passes through when he practises 
the Path of Meditation. 


Question from the auditorium 


‘During fixation, does the person’s ego disappear?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Yes. While in fixation, the person’s ego disappears, but after 
awakening, the ego returns. ‘Is it the ego, then, that is awoken?’ Ina 
way, yes. One can imagine the pure consciousness as an undressed 
person, and the ego as that person’s clothes. When he reaches the 
state of fixation during meditation, it is as if the person were without 
any clothes, at rest, and, when he leaves meditation, it is as if he is 
woken and starts to get dressed. The more clothes he wears, the 
more thoughts, feelings and moods arise in his mind, the stronger 
his ego becomes and the more Pure Consciousness is concealed 
from him. 


In a state of fixation, the body is like a dry tree and the mind is like 
cooled ash: there is no sense or desire; it is the moment of reaching 
simplicity and stillness. In a state of fixation, there is no intention or 
circumstantial impediment, which is why it is called Peaceful 
Fixation. 


A dry tree means a tree which no longer blossoms; cooled ash is ash 
which cannot be relit. Sense and desire are stimuli, and simplicity 
and stillness signify physical and mental detachment. 

As soon as the practitioner forgets his physical body and 
thoughts, he reaches physical and mental stillness and enters a 
state of fixation. He then becomes resistant to physical and mental 
stimuli, whether internal or external. He is stripped of all senses and 
desires and remains in stillness. The passage compares this state to 
the image of a dry tree and cooled ash: there is no treatment which 
can make the tree blossom again and there is no wind that can 
relight those embers. Likewise, there are no mundane stimuli, 
intentions or circumstantial impediments which can remove the 
practitioner from the state of fixation. He lets go of his senses, 
ceases to hear his own thoughts and to recognize what is around 
him, and there is nothing that can alter that peaceful condition. 


Therein, manifestations no longer exist because they only exist in 
the practitioner’s mind and, as his mind remains asleep, there is no 
place to harbour any trace of mundane expression. That is why this 
state is called Peaceful Fixation: regardless of any stimuli that may 
emerge, the practitioner remains fixated on peace. 

Fixation, however, is not synonymous with a vacuum, or loss of 
consciousness. At this stage of spiritual development, the 
practitioner reaches the Emptiness and remains in such a state while 
he meditates. At this point he breaks through the limits of the 
sensorial world, crosses the frontier of the physical world and enters 
a dimension beyond the world of manifestations, yet this does not 
signify losing consciousness. On the contrary, he enters a state of 
complete Emptiness of the mind, precisely to find the profound 
serenity which will trigger the expansion of his consciousness. This 
is the reason why the practitioner always returns to the physical 
world more lucid and intelligent when he leaves a state of meditation. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘He who possesses the home of Peaceful Fixation 
possesses the arousal of Heavenly Light.’ ‘Home’ refers to the mind; 
‘Heavenly Light’ refers to the arousal of intelligence. 


The home of Peaceful Fixation is the mind which is kept fixated on 
peace. ‘Heavenly Light’ refers to the lucidity of the enlightenment or 
intelligence that comes from the primordial consciousness, the level 
one reaches during Peaceful Fixation. Enlightenment is like a light 
that does not cast any shadow because it does not in actual fact 
glow; rather, it is a state of consciousness that incorporates yin and 
yang, light and shadow in itself. It is called heavenly because it 
comes from the primordial consciousness, which is in the Anterior 
Heaven. And it is capable of arousing intelligence because, during 
fixation, the practitioner’s consciousness undergoes dilation and 
goes beyond mind and matter towards full lucidity or intelligence, 
which Daoists call enlightenment. 

The human consciousness is always in a dual state. Whether a 
thought is positive or negative, it is always accompanied by the 
consciousness of its opposite, and the same is true of all supposedly 


contradictory feelings. If the person has a happy experience, this 
does not mean he loses consciousness of sadness, and if he 
undergoes disappointment, the consciousness of satisfaction also 
does not abandon his mind. But he who meditates and acquires the 
home of Peaceful Fixation attracts to himself Heavenly Light, which 
expands his consciousness, and when he returns to the world of 
manifestations he takes with him the expanded consciousness 
acquired while meditating, in a state of fixation. At this point, when 
interacting with the world, the practitioner no longer has thoughts 
and feelings which place good against evil in order to understand all 
manifestations as physical forms, thoughts and feelings which 
emanate from a single source, the primordial consciousness. This is 
the state of one who possesses intelligence which comes from 
Heavenly Light: it is aroused during meditation and is manifested in 
the world as enlightenment. 


The mind is the instrument of the Dao, which is why, when the 
‘home’ is empty and calm to the extreme, the Dao naturally comes to 
live there. 


The mind as the instrument of the Dao means manifestation of the 
Dao; and the extremely calm and empty home is the emptied mind. 
As a concept, the Dao is the unmanifested potential which gives rise 
to all manifestations. Therefore, when the mind is emptied and 
consciousness becomes calm or still with the same quality of 
tranquillity as the Dao, in that mind the Dao, as Emptiness, then 
comes to live. This means, therefore, that to attain Dao one must 
empty one’s mind and reach the stage of consciousness of the level 
of Emptiness. 


Intelligence is not only a recent manifestation — it is born of the 
primordial consciousness; therefore, it is called ‘Heavenly Light’. 


Fixation makes people more intelligent, and the more one meditates 
the more intelligent one becomes. He who reaches this stage notices 
that his intelligence grows day by day and runs the risk of thinking 


that the practice of meditation ‘creates’ or ‘generates’ an intelligence 
that did not previously exist. Master Si Ma warns of this 
misunderstanding and says that the increase is not a recent 
manifestation that could arise as a result of constant and disciplined 
meditation work. Indeed, the practice enables the addition of 
intelligence, but the increase itself is the result of the expanded 
primordial consciousness, as potential which already existed in the 
practitioner but was obscured. The closer one gets to full primordial 
consciousness, the more intelligent he becomes, because he returns 
to the primordial condition of being. This explains why Immortal 
Daoist Masters are also called ‘Primordial Men’, which is often 
misconceived as meaning ‘Primitive Men’. But in this expression, the 
concept of primordial actually refers to the heavenly origin of each 
and every human being. Therefore, immortal is he who lives his 
condition of heavenly origin, regardless of which worldly time he lives 
in. 


Through desire, passion, impurity and disorder one can lead the 
consciousness into obscurity; through purification, sobriety, 
smoothness and rectitude one can return to pure stillness. Thus, true 
spiritual and primordial knowledge shall be gradually recovered. That 
is why intelligence is not a recent and isolated creation. 


Desire, passion, impurity and disorder divert the Daoist from the 
Path, and purification, sobriety, smoothness and rectitude lead the 
Daoist to enlightenment. Pure stillness is the Dao; and true spiritual 
and primordial knowledge is enlightenment. He who practises 
actions that stray from the Path is unlikely to transcend to a higher 
spiritual level; on the other hand, he who practises virtues which lead 
to enlightenment advances on the Path and returns to pure stillness. 

The practitioner who returns to stillness reaches the Emptiness 
inhabited by full intelligence, as the potential for true spiritual and 
primordial knowledge. In Emptiness, the consciousness of the ego is 
gradually transformed into Heavenly Light because the practitioner’s 
organism starts to feed directly from the energy of the Anterior 
Heaven. When he leaves meditation, this transformation is 


manifested in the world as increased intelligence. This is the process 
that Master Si Ma calls ‘the creation of intelligence’, which may be 
misunderstood as a result purely of a recent and isolated effort made 
during meditation. It is not recent because it comes from the 
Emptiness, which has always existed, and it is not an isolated 
creation because it is a reflection of the Heavenly Light, which has 
expanded in the practitioner’s consciousness. 

He who is devoted to the correct practice of meditation, after 
overcoming some hurdles, reaches fixation, and from then on 
perceives that his intelligence starts to gradually grow at a faster 
rate. The practitioner actually becomes more intelligent, and even 
someone with limited intellectual resources manages to achieve this 
result. To increase one’s intelligence is to have a more extensive 
perception of the world and to begin to see the manifestations of the 
Universe more clearly. One becomes capable of thinking more 
quickly and demonstrates greater creative ability, which is translated 
into the capacity to reflect, understand, learn, memorize and develop 
all the possibilities at one’s disposal in each and every circumstance 
of one’s life. The greater the degree of one’s inner serenity, the more 
chance one has of attaining fixation and the more lucidity one can 
acquire. And the greater the degree of one’s lucidity, the higher one’s 
level of intelligence will be. But one must be careful and avoid 
squandering the increased intelligence on mundane activities 
because such an excess will lead the practitioner to stagnation on 
the Spiritual Path. If increased intelligence is the result of increased 
inner serenity, then he who practises meditation, in order to use up 
his expanded intelligence, will waste away all the inner stillness he 
has accumulated. So he will lose his reserve and will have no way of 
progressing in spiritual practice. Balance and rectitude are required 
in order to use expanded intelligence: the practitioner uses the 
heightened intelligence for his everyday needs and internalizes the 
excess to be used in the process of enlightenment. 

The passage cites the virtues that the Daoist needs to practise in 
order to consolidate his spiritual basis, reach fixation and rise on the 
Path towards the Dao. One must remain determined in the practice 
of Purification of the Heart and guide one’s life by the virtues related 


to the five natural elements in all relations with the world: kindness, 
justice, politeness, wisdom and sincerity. Hence, Daoist masters 
always ask their disciples if they have ever heard of any Higher 
Immortal who never practised meditation or lacked those virtues. 
And they complete the argument by teaching: ‘Before wanting to be 
enlightened, you must learn to be a virtuous common man.’ 


He who is capable of creating intelligence should safeguard it like an 
intimate jewel, not allowing increased knowledge to prejudice his 
‘fixation’. 


To create intelligence is to increase one’s lucidity, and an intimate 
jewel is a valuable object hidden from the eyes of the world by its 
owner. This passage makes an analogy between _ increased 
intelligence and an intimate jewel, both of which ought to be 
safeguarded: the jewel, so as to avoid the urge of thieves, and 
increased intelligence, so as to avoid it wasting away. 

If when faced with increased creative ability the perfected or 
newly acquired skills are consumed to exhaustion, the person will 
need to create new and augmented skills over and over again in 
order to consume them again. This behaviour generates anxiety and 
prevents the practitioner from cultivating inner stillness. Without 
stillness, he prejudices his fixation because he is unable to reach 
such a state when he meditates and therefore loses the ability to 
create new skills, while expending the acquired skills. So the added 
intelligence is like a fuel, that when used excessively is all used up. 
He who reaches fixation and observes that his intelligence increases 
proportionally to the degree of his devotion to the practice needs to 
direct the added intelligence unused in the essential tasks of 
everyday life back towards his practice. This gesture will prevent the 
loss of the increased intelligence, as well as deepening the level of 
fixation and ensuring progress on the Path. 


It is not difficult to create intelligence — it is difficult to create 
intelligence and not use it. Since ancient times many people have 
transcended form, but only a few have transcended fame. To 


possess intelligence and not use it is precisely to transcend fame. 
Only a few people in the world have made this achievement, which is 
why it is difficult. 


To refrain from using increased intelligence is to assimilate the 
increase, without exhausting it. To transcend form is to take leave of 
one’s body and mind, and to transcend fame is to transcend the 
need to announce one’s achievements on the Path. It is not difficult 
to create intelligence — there are several meditation and mind control 
techniques that can produce this result. The same occurs with 
transcending form, which is relatively easy to achieve: it only 
requires the use of the correct techniques and disciplined dedication 
to the exercises. The difficult part is to remain quiet about the 
conquest of phenomena, or to increase one’s intelligence and be 
capable of not using it so as not to create fame. He who conquers 
that level of progress on the Path is someone who has transcended 
fame. Master Si Ma considers that very few people in the world have 
actually reached this achievement. 

Any practitioner who does not feel the need to display his 
increased intelligence all the time is able to transcend fame because 
he refrains from indistinctly showing to the world the rare jewel he 
possesses. Those who use increased intelligence excessively seek 
fame and prestige. The human ego pursues these values in our 
relations with the world and sees increased intelligence as an 
opportunity to conquer fame. That is why the text says that it is not 
difficult to create intelligence — the hard part is reaching this state 
and not feeling the need to exhibit it. To show to the world that which 
has gained intelligence is to externalize light, and externalized light is 
lucidity that the practitioner is unable to retain within. It is difficult to 
transcend fame because it is difficult to control the use of increased 
intelligence. This is what happens with great thinkers and scientists, 
who adopt compulsive behaviour because they fail to master the 
creative force within them. Such people, in general, only stop 
creating when they are drained of energy. 

This happens because every interaction with the outside world is 
an exchange of energy between the subject and the object. During 


the exchange, light is externalized, directed at external objects, and 
this light is lost because it merges with these objects. Therefore a 
great invention or idea, the creative process for which is highly 
energy-consuming, may represent an excessive donation to the 
author, who is unable to balance the exchange. This excessive use 
results in sudden drops in energy, which can lead to illness. To great 
thinkers and inventors this strain is seen as a natural consequence, 
but, to those who follow the Path, strain will represent lower reserves 
to practise meditation. Therefore, one must reverse the process. 
Instead of externalizing light with excesses, one must start to retain 
increased intelligence within and use the increase under only two 
circumstances: during meditation, to solidify one’s base, through 
increased lengths of time and greater quality of the practice; and 
outside meditation, to understand everyday issues better and 
become capable of applying, with increasingly greater propriety, the 
five virtues in relation with the world. This is the meaning of keeping 
increased intelligence within oneself, as if it were a rare jewel. To go 
around showing off the recently acquired treasure arouses the 
interest of thieves, represented in the case of expanded 
consciousness by excessive requests from the world. Answering all 
the requests drains one’s reserves of light. 

Daoism understands that increased intelligence can and should 
be used by the practitioner, but one must meet a standard of balance 
so as not to harm one’s inner serenity. To externalize and display 
increased intelligence is to seek fame — and he who feels the need 
to obtain fame demonstrates attachment. As every attachment is a 
tie, and every tie prevents the practitioner from flowing in destiny, the 
search for fame will end up being detrimental to the Path because it 
will impede the person’s Heart from preserving its previously 
acquired serenity. Therefore, during this stage of the work, and as 
long as enlightenment has yet to be attained, the person must 
remain especially careful so as not to create any craving for fame, 
even if he becomes famous as a natural consequence of the 
strength of his achievement. 

There is also a kind of increased intelligence that Daoists call ‘the 
arousal of intelligence’, which is manifested in a subtle and passing 


manner during meditation, as a result of heightened lucidity. Before 
entering fixation, the practitioner may have sudden inspirations or 
flashes of understanding or sensations, like the unexpected arousal 
of sexual energy or of any other sense-related impression. These 
inspirations or impressions are like a flash of light or energy that 
precedes the thought or sensation. At this point the practitioner 
safeguards these arousals. He does not reject what he has 
contemplated and he _ neither wastes nor represses’ the 
understanding; he also does not allow himself to become 
overwhelmed by the senses. Instead of letting the inspiration 
transform into manifestation, he promptly directs his consciousness 
back to the Breath and heightens the levels of his consciousness 
and energy. 

This quality can also arise outside meditation, in an unexpected 
manner not dissimilar to an impulse. It is as if, at a given moment of 
everyday life and for no apparent reason, the person starts seeing 
what is around him in a different way to how he saw it before, or he 
starts to perceive more extensively a sense that he already knew. 
This occurrence is also the result of heightened lucidity, and the 
practitioner starts to see and understand all the nuances of the world 
much more profoundly, and to have a clear perception of the 
meaning behind his own gestures and words and the gestures and 
words of others. He therefore establishes a new standard of 
harmonious reactions and attitudes to deal with the facts of the 
world. In light of this increased intelligence, the Daoist adopts the 
behaviour taught in the text: he safeguards the arousal as if it were 
an intimate jewel, without rejecting that which he has comprehended, 
or displaying to the world that which he has seen. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘Does Daoism condemn fame and wealth?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


No. Daoism does not encourage vows to a life of poverty or 
anonymity, unless that choice reflects the practitioner’s inner will. 
The person need not take such vows in order to be considered 
spiritually evolved and to progress on the Path — he only needs to 
nurture virtues in the manifestations of the world. If a very rich or 
famous person has the virtue of compassion, for example, then he 
could help many people, while someone who lacks this virtue, 
regardless of whether he is rich or poor, or famous or unknown, will 
never help anyone simply because he is ignorant of virtuous 
feelings. For Daoism, therefore, being rich or poor, or famous or 
unknown, makes no difference — what matters is the person’s inner 
quality. Our understanding is that if the person is not selfish, then 
from a material or intellectual point of view it is even better if he is 
rich or famous because, as a virtuous person, he will always use his 
resources in a righteous manner, to the benefit of mankind. But such 
a person does not feel the need for wealth or fame because he flows 
naturally in life and accepts, without any qualms, both poverty and 
anonymity. 


He who is noble without pride, and rich without extravagance, when 
acting without transgressing the world, may safeguard his wealth 
and nobility permanently;... 


Acting without transgressing the world is acting in accordance with 
Naturalness. The passage teaches how the Daoist acts in order to 
preserve for his whole life the wealth and nobility he has acquired: 
he avoids cultivating feelings of pride or arrogance so as not to 
arouse the rejection of others, and he avoids extravagant attitudes, 
which lack simplicity, so as not to drain his material wealth. He who 
guides his behaviour in line with rectitude ensures prestige in society 
and conserves his material riches. 

Pride in holding a high position and extravagant habits displayed 
by noble and rich people result from the feelings they cultivate when 
they believe that the benefits of their position or buying power will 
never end. But this is an illusion, because pride leads the nobleman 
to isolation, due to the revolt caused in others, and excessive 


spending leads the rich man to bankruptcy. To safeguard nobility and 
wealth, one must fight against feelings of pride and avoid 
extravagant habits, drawing oneself closer and closer to 
Naturalness. To act without transgressing the world means to act 
affectively in all relations with the world. It means to be moderate 
and careful with one’s words and gestures, without ever losing 
caution when other people’s feelings are involved. He who treats the 
world with affection avoids suffering and damage to himself, to other 
beings and to nature itself. But as long as he has not reached full 
spiritual attainment, the stage at which all gestures and words are 
naturally affective and corrective, the practitioner uses the resources 
of his own consciousness as alerts to prevent him from practising 
actions contrary to the virtues of a spiritually realized man. He will 
always make sure he considers, in all worldly and heavenly relations, 
his own limitations and those of others, society and the world in 
which we all live. 


...4e who has fixation without motion and intelligence without use, 
when acting without disrespecting the Dao, may conquer the 
‘profound proof’ and the ‘Eternal Truth’. 


Profound proof means experiences which arise during meditation 
and prove the existence of the World of Mystery; and Eternal Truth is 
the Authentic Consciousness. The practitioner who leads his life in 
accordance with the Natural Laws is a person who acts without 
disrespecting the Dao. Once he has attained stable fixation and 
intelligence without use by means of the practice, this person may 
know the Mystery and acquire Authentic Contemplation. 

Mystery means enigma — all that human intelligence is incapable 
of explaining or understanding. He who has experiences of 
expanded consciousness during meditation makes contact with an 
unknown dimension, which lies beyond human references. Upon 
returning to the manifest world, that person is unable to describe the 
experience. That is why the dimension is called the World of Mystery. 
To reach such a profound level, one must disconnect from one’s 
senses, until entering a state of fixation and experiencing the 


Mystery. Achieving this result represents conquering the profound 
proof. He who remains attached to the world of manifestations is 
unable to attain the stage of fixation within the practice, and is 
therefore unable to ‘open the Door to Mystery’? which leads to higher 
worlds, where his consciousness will be at one with all worlds, all 
heavens, all lands and all beings: at one with all consciousnesses 
and all beings of the manifest world and of all other worlds; with 
worlds of the dimension in which human beings live and with worlds 
of more profound dimensions, unknown to human beings; with the 
world of forms taken by all manifest beings and with the world of all 
other forms; and with the world of language, words and silence and 
with the world which lies beyond language, words and silence. 

One must understand, however, that, during this experience of 
temporarily transcending the manifest world into knowing the 
Mystery, the practitioner's consciousness does not cease to exist; it 
just shifts to a deeper level of stillness. Upon reaching this state, it 
transmutes from form into creative potential. And precisely because 
it possesses no limiting form, it can extensively embrace all the 
forms of all existences. This explains why Daoist spiritual masters 
who attain such a level do not become insensitive people, known for 
being indifferent towards human difficulties and refraining from 
showing their feelings and thoughts, living as if in a vegetative state. 
On the contrary, they become profoundly humane people, who relate 
to the world in an authentic and genuine manner, displaying their 
feelings, conversing and talking about their thoughts. But to become 
a profound and authentic master, who behaves in the world as a 
normal, balanced man, one must go beyond all human forms and 
only then return to be reunited with all human forms. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘To know the Dao is easy; refraining from declaring it 
is the hard part. He who knows it and does not declare it is a 
heavenly being; he who knows and declares it is a human being. 
The ancient men were heavenly and not human beings.’ 


To know the Dao is easy: all it takes is to adopt the correct method 
and practise meditation. The difficult part is for the person to remain 


silent about the experiences of ecstasy he has had in the World of 
Mystery upon returning to secular life. Declaring knowledge of the 
Dao is a typical human attitude because the ego feels the need to 
speak about how much progress one has made and to tell of news, 
such as situations one has experienced. On the other hand, 
experiencing expanded consciousness and not declaring it typifies 
the behaviour of heavenly beings, who due to their wisdom do not 
feel the need to externalize what they know. They manage to 
safeguard themselves, which is why they live in a cosmic condition. 
The difference between the heavenly being who inhabited the 
cosmic universe in ancient times and the human being who inhabits 
planet Earth nowadays lies in the wisdom that was abundant in 
those beings and which only exists in small, dispersed amounts in 
humans today, according to the level of each person’s 
consciousness. 

The Holy Daoist Scriptures say that, in infinite times gone by, the 
beings who gave origin to the human race, although bearing the 
appearance of modern-day humans, had a cosmic quality that 
granted them the consistency of light and sound, instead of the 
consistency of flesh and bones that mankind later acquired. The 
body of these beings was very similar to that of a hologram: their 
image was made of lights, their movements generated sound and, 
due to their light consistency, they were able to fly and float around 
the whole of cosmic space. When they came to inhabit Earth, these 
beings started to eat the dense products they found on the planet 
and at that point began to create matter, also becoming dense. 
Therefore, they gradually lost the capacity to fly and float until 
reaching the stage at which humans are at today, with a body 
composed of solid, liquid and gaseous components that are 
sustained by heavy food from the earth. The stage immediately 
before that of the human being, then, is that of the being with the 
consistency of sound and light, but this is still not the stage of the 
heavenly being that Zhuang Zi is telling us about. The true heavenly 
or spatial beings who gave origin to the beings made of light and 
sound were the ancestral Sages, capable of experiencing the 
Mystery and remaining in silence, precisely because they were in a 


situation remote from the subsequent process of the development of 
the ego. That is why they felt no need to talk about their experiences. 

The increasing need that a human feels to understand, encode 
and declare every feeling contained in the world in which he lives is 
the result of the loss of the original wisdom. He has the need to code 
everything he contemplates because he feels insecure and unaided 
in the face of an unknown destiny and a meaning of life which he 
does not understand. Therefore, a vicious circle is formed in which 
the person, feeling limited in the light of his inability to understand 
the world, reacts by seeking to limit all manifestations of this world 
within codes, to make them more accessible. This attempt limits his 
understanding even more, and the circle revolves, obliging him 
repeatedly to encode everything he sees and feels, thus nurturing a 
progressive state of consciousness limitation. In relation to this 
human need, in the Dao Dé Jing Lao Zi teaches: ‘The path that can 
be expressed is not the True Path; the name which may be spoken 
is not the True Name.’ If the Dao is beyond finite references because 
it is Absolute, then he who knows the Dao and subsequently speaks 
of it will be distorting it, giving it a finite nature and limiting his 
experience of the infinity. Speaking of the Dao is like trying to 
measure something infinite using a standard of finite measurement. 
It is an attempt to use words of the world to explain the Mystery 
which is beyond all mundane languages. Describing an experience 
of expanded consciousness is acting at the level of the ego, trying to 
bring to the finite and manifest world the Mystery which only exists in 
the infinite, holy world. Whatever is described will no longer be the 
authentic infinity, but rather the manifestation of a finite perception by 
means of the senses of the person who gives the description. That is 
why Lao Zi says that ‘the path that can be expressed is not the True 
Path’. 


Possessing intelligence and knowing the Dao is still not conquering 
the Dao. 


To possess intelligence is to become enlightened; and to know the 
Dao is to connect to the Emptiness during fixation, but to leave that 


dimension after meditation. These feats still do not signify conquest 
of the Dao. Conquering the Dao is remaining at one with the Dao, 
even when outside meditation. 

Daoism defines four stages on the Daoist Spiritual Path: 
searching, learning, knowledge and conquest. First, the novice 
seeks a school or a master, until he finds a method with which he 
identifies and begins to practise meditation. He then moves on to the 
second stage, that of learning — which includes both the theory and 
the practice of the Dao. At this stage he meditates every day, reads 
the Holy Scriptures and learns how to apply theoretical Daoist 
teachings in his everyday life. He continues to progress, expanding 
his consciousness, until entering a state of fixation for the first time. 
Then he advances to the third level and starts to exercise knowledge 
of the Dao: he carries on with his studies and lives between entering 
and leaving the Authentic Emptiness, within the practice. At this 
stage, he always enters a state of fixation whenever he meditates. In 
profound stillness, he knows and experiences the Wonders of the 
Dao? and the Emptiness, but upon returning to the manifest world, 
he still breaks off from the Dao, in the sense of Emptiness of 
absolute potential. He feels that he has experienced ecstasy, but 
cannot describe what he lived, nor can he remain in that state when 
he leaves the meditative state. 

At this point he already knows the Dao, but has not yet 
conquered it. The conquest is in fact only achieved in the next stage, 
the fourth and last stage, when the practitioner becomes Dao itself. 
He who reaches the final stage ceases to exist separately from the 
Dao and is diluted into the Dao itself. Upon conquering the Dao, the 
being returns to his primordial state of formless purity, the origin of all 
forms, and in that condition he acquires the consciousness of the 
Absolute. That is why the Path towards Dao is called the Path of 
Return. Now, the practitioner who was walking on the Path becomes 
the Path itself. The person’s own Spirit and the Spirit of the Absolute 
are merged into one — the person’s body and the body of the 
Universe become one. At this point, all paths will be within the 
person and all the followers will be following this Path. This is the 


meaning of conquering the Dao, the final stage in knowing the 
Mystery. In Daoism, beings who attain this level are called Holy Men. 

Master ST Ma’s phrase underlines the importance the practice of 
meditation holds in the Daoist Spiritual Path. Some people believe 
that there is a dividing line between what could be called 
philosophical Daoism and religious or mystical Daoism. In light of 
this line of thinking, they adopt a lifestyle based on what they 
consider to be the Daoist philosophy of integrating with the world, 
through contemplation of nature, but they refrain from practising 
meditation. When they achieve their objectives, such people become 
spontaneous, simple and detached. They go to live in the forest or 
up in the mountains, they preach and practise peace and harmony, 
and are convinced that they are on the Path which leads to 
unification with the Dao, as the Absolute. However, just experiencing 
a higher relationship with nature, mediated by Daoist philosophy, is 
not enough to lead to conquest of the Dao. Although the person may 
become more virtuous and start to develop a feeling of peace within, 
this experience alone will not lead to direct experience of the 
Emptiness. To reach full attainment, as well as the outward 
experience, the practitioner must undergo the inward experience of 
knowing the Mystery. This experience cannot be acquired by merely 
leading a ‘simple’ life, like, for example, adopting the habit of ‘lying 
on the beach to feel the wind on one’s skin, or lying on the lawn to 
smell the flowers or contemplate a humming bird come and go’ 
[laughter in the audience]. 

The adoption of this posture alone will enable the Daoist to 
become a better person, but will not enable him to achieve spiritual 
realization on the Path. To achieve realization he must cultivate inner 
stillness when he sits to meditate, until he is completely 
disconnected from all external manifestations, and, then, letting 
himself be taken to a universe which lies beyond manifestations and 
the languages of the ‘wind’ or the ‘butterfly’. This is the mystical 
experience which leads the Daoist to conquest of the Dao. The 
follower must seek a harmonious outward relationship with Nature, 
but must not forget to seek the inward experience of contact with the 


World of Mystery. This is why all Daoist masters, regardless of their 
field of knowledge and work, practise meditation. 


Men know only the advantage of intelligence, but do not know the 
benefit of conquering the Dao. 


The advantage of intelligence is the ability to understand the world 
more clearly; and the benefit of conquering the Dao is attaining 
Immortality. He who knows the Mystery, but has yet to conquer the 
Dao, runs the risk of becoming fascinated by the lucidity he has 
acquired and leaving aside his dedication to the practice, which 
would lead to the conquest of the Dao. He starts to use and disclose 
haphazardly every new learning he acquires, becomes a compulsive 
inventor or creator, makes prophecies and uses his new or improved 
skills; such behaviour arouses an excess of demands which will 
exhaust his light. The result of this senselessness is the person 
stagnating at that stage of spiritual progress and failing to obtain the 
level of complete realization on the Path: Immortality. He who acts in 
such a manner knows the advantage of intelligence because he 
makes intensive use of it, but he is ignorant of the conquest of the 
Dao because he does not preserve himself to complete his Path. 


The glow of intelligence can dominate great logic, ability in debating 
can move one’s feelings, the effervescence of the mind can result in 
undertakings, and a touch of the unknown can generate growth. 
However, those who declare ‘eternal stillness’ within restlessness 
cannot understand the ‘stillness’ of he who lives ‘stillness’, because 
they have not yet reached ‘Peaceful Fixation’. 


The passage cites examples of the skills that intelligence brings, 
compared to the experience of eternal stillness that the practitioner 
of the Path acquires. The glow of intelligence is the externalization of 
this increased capacity. Ability in debating is the art of persuasion 
through argument. Effervescence of the mind is quick thinking which 
results in actions. And a touch of the unknown is contact with the 


World of Mystery, which is obtained through meditation and is 
manifested in the world as increased intelligence. 

He who practises a correct method of Daoist meditation, with 
constancy and discipline, achieves the result of connecting to the 
Dao and experiences the effect of increased intelligence. At that 
stage, the practitioner embarks on a phase development of his 
logical reasoning, of debating ability and quick thinking, which 
stimulate increased creativity. These circumstances, however, may 
deceive those who benefit from these skills inasmuch as the actual 
increased creative ability can lead the person to developing feelings 
of price and excessive self-confidence. He thus feels the need to 
display to the world his increased ability supposedly attributed to 
attaining eternal stillness, a stillness which is not lost. But this need 
demonstrates the person’s degree of restlessness. Demonstrations 
of intelligence may suffice for the practitioner to declare his reaching 
eternal stillness, but the need he feels to speak of the experience 
proves his restless state. In restlessness one cannot reach Peaceful 
Fixation. Therefore, he who is restless and declares that he has 
attained eternal stillness, despite having achieved progress in 
meditation, has not yet reached the depth of Peaceful Fixation and, 
hence, does not really know eternal stillness. He uses intelligence to 
explain things he has not experienced and only manages to talk in 
terms of theoretical concepts about a matter he does not know. The 
restless person who declares eternal stillness does not understand 
the true meaning of stillness because he has never experienced it. 
Only one who has reached Peaceful Fixation can understand the 
meaning of eternal stillness. 

In this regard, a Daoist should be attentive to the shadows which 
are cast during the process of enlightenment. The gradual expansion 
of the consciousness acquired by the practitioner along the Path can 
be compared to the capacity that he hypothetically acquires to light 
increasingly brighter lamps within his core. At first, he lights a 10- 
watt light bulb, which he then changes successively for more 
powerful bulbs, of 20, 60, 100 and 200 watts, until attaining full 
enlightenment. At this point his consciousness becomes totally 
enlightened and no longer produces shadows. But until he reaches 


the stage of complete lucidity, he will experience the same effect 
generated by all kinds of strong light, whether natural or artificial: as 
the brightness of the light increases, so does its capacity to generate 
shadow. This means that, as the shine of one’s consciousness 
increases the shadow, the light cast also increases. That is why 
those who develop an expanded consciousness need to 
simultaneously develop other internal and external spiritual work 
which will help them become more cautious and prevent their light 
from casting new shadows. 

Shadow represents conflict because it means a glaring light is 
being projected, harming the illuminated object. If all glaring light 
harms those who look into it, then people who outwardly project a 
glaring light also harm those around them. He who possesses ‘sharp 
intelligence’ tends to display this lucid quality. In general, these are 
talented people who constantly display to the world their logical 
reasoning and unusual skills. As a result, they become the perfect 
targets for messages of displeasure in the world. However, despite 
the degree of light they display, they do not always have the wisdom 
to understand the reason for this imbalance and, in such a case, 
they can become harsh people as they react to messages they do 
not understand and cultivate intolerance towards less-able people 
than themselves. This is the cause of the conflicts which increased 
lucidity can bring. Therefore, throughout the process of 
enlightenment, due to the profound compassion they nurture for 
others, as Daoist masters gain inner light they also work to outwardly 
project softer light that does not cause estrangement, harm or 
excessive admiration in those around them. This is the meaning of 
creating intelligence and not displaying it. It is like having the power 
of a 200-watt lamp, but Knowing how to live as if it were a 20-watt 
lamp. 


Intelligence, despite its supremacy, is not attainment of the Dao. Just 
like someone who initially plans a deer hunt and ends up returning 
with a rabbit, what one gains is very little, and this is the limitation of 
the small. 


Limitation of the small is an objective of limited reach; the supremacy 
of intelligence is recognition of the power of intelligence; and 
returning from the hunt with a rabbit instead of a deer is to have the 
objective of attaining consecration on the Spiritual Path and being 
satisfied with just the increased intelligence acquired through 
meditation. Some practitioners of the Path, when faced with the 
difficulties of destiny, give up on seeking the Dao and content 
themselves when achieving increased intelligence. They are 
satisfied with this gain and forget the greater objective — spiritual 
attainment. This is like making great preparations to delve into the 
forest in pursuit of a deer, but coming across a rabbit, being satisfied 
with its capture and returning home happy, forgetting about the initial 
objective, which was to hunt a deer. 

Increasing intelligence is not the same as attaining the Dao, just 
as hunting a rabbit is not the same as hunting a deer. Increased 
intelligence is just an effect of meditation. To be satisfied with just 
this effect is like preparing to attain immortality and halfway there 
abandoning the main objective and feeling content with a finite life, 
lived now with just a little more intelligence. He who acts in such a 
way shows that he has limited himself to a small objective, despite 
having at his disposal the tool which could lead him to complete 
spiritual realization. A Daoist should not abdicate from his vow, even 
if he presumes that he lacks the capacity to achieve it in the present 
life. He who wishes to reach the furthest point on the Path, even if he 
does not achieve his objective on this journey, will take this objective 
with him as a seed, to be achieved in another life, and so will not be 
subject to limitation. Meanwhile, he who wishes only to reach the 
nearest point on the road will never reach the furthest point and, in 
some cases, will never even reach the nearest. 

Wanting only the minimum does not signify humility, but rather a 
limited consciousness, just as wanting to go the furthest possible 
does not signify arrogance, but rather unlimited vision. He who 
makes the vow to attain consecration and acts accordingly gradually 
frees himself from the ties which shackle him to the world and carries 
fewer karmic seeds with him to transmigration. On the other hand, 
he who interrupts his initial vow because he convinces himself that ‘it 


is impossible to attain consecration in this life’ also interrupts the 
process of releasing karmas and will remain just as caught up in 
mundane ties in future lives as he is in his present life. Therefore, the 
humility of the person who remains firm to his objective of attaining 
consecration lies in his understanding that this is the only Path which 
frees him from the Cycle of Transmigration of the soul, even if that 
does not happen in this life. 


Zhuang Zi said: ‘In the past, Attainers of the Dao used stillness to 
cultivate intelligence, which is why they created intelligence and did 
not use intelligence.’ That is to say: an intelligence which feeds 
stillness and which is at one with stillness brings harmony in which 
reason is the consequence of the consciousness. Still 
consciousness is the ‘intelligence of fixation’; harmonious reason is 
the ‘Virtue of the Dao’. He who has intelligence and does not use it, 
living with peace in stillness, can over time build up to the natural 
conclusion of the Path and the Virtue. 


Attainer of the Dao is a being who attains the Absolute, or the Dao, 
after transcending the condition of manifested being. Beings who 
reached attainment practised meditation and, when they entered 
stillness, they created intelligence. Upon returning to the manifest 
world, instead of making use of this acquired intelligence, they 
redirected it to meditation, in order to feed the stillness. This means 
creating the potential for intelligence which comes from fixation and, 
instead of dissipating this increase, using it to replenish stillness — 
which in turn will create more intelligence for the practitioner. This 
never-ending cycle leads a person to enlightenment and then to 
transcendence of the human condition. A Daoist should thus follow 
his Path towards attainment. 

Intelligence that feeds and becomes one with stillness is the 
intelligence that returns to the stillness where it was created. There it 
becomes one with stillness, and the ‘still intelligence’ that comes 
from this union creates harmonious consciousness, which gives rise 
to harmonious reason. He who has harmonious consciousness 
within outwardly expresses harmonious reason to the world. During 


the process of enlightenment the practitioner gradually expands his 
consciousness, to the extent that he attains and spends greater 
periods of time connected to stillness or Emptiness while in a state of 
fixation. Constant and disciplined meditation work gradually brings 
the practitioner a quality of non-rational intelligence, which exists 
before being transformed into thoughts, words or actions. This is the 
harmonious consciousness that Master ST Ma calls the ‘intelligence 
of fixation’. Harmony is Dao itself, manifested in the world as Virtue. 
Therefore, harmonious reason as a Virtue of the Dao is reason 
referred to as intelligence or harmonious consciousness, which is 
manifested as a virtuous activity, in accordance with Naturalness. 
Reason is the human faculty to assess ideas and situations; and 
reason as a consequence of consciousness is a reason which has 
the quality of the person’s consciousness. It is not reason per se — it 
is reason with consciousness. Therefore, he who attains ‘still 
intelligence’, or harmonious consciousness, acquires harmonious 
reason. This is the meaning of the passage when it says that, in the 
union of stillness with intelligence, reason is the consequence of 
consciousness. 

He who creates intelligence during fixation and knows how to 
safeguard his light, directing his increased intelligence toward 
meditation, will reach the level where rational activity is no longer 
dictated by the ego, and rather becomes a consequence of 
enlightened reason, which comes from stillness. Intelligence 
separated from stillness generates anxiety and can make the person 
resourceful and selfish. But he who manages to unite the two 
acquires wisdom and becomes someone who manifests only the 
reason of Pure Consciousness. This is the rational capacity which 
lies in the Virtue of the Dao: relating to oneself and to the world, 
guided by what the Pure Consciousness dictates. Within this process 
and by maintaining the stillness in fixation every time he meditates, 
the practitioner will achieve realization, naturally concluding the Path 
and the Virtue.* 

But he must remain alert, to keep the intelligence permanently at 
one with stillness, without harbouring any anxiety in the Heart. 


Someone who is intelligent and anxious is constantly showing his 
ability to the world, whereas the enlightened being, who keeps 
intelligence at one with stillness, feels no need to talk about what he 
sees or feels. At this point, the practitioner must be aware of the 
danger at hand. If he loses control of his powers and does not care 
about the feelings of others around him, then he might become a 
‘prophet’, who talks about everything he sees, or a ‘crusader of the 
truth’, assigning himself the mission of exterminating lies in the world 
with the slogan ‘I don’t accept lies — | only tell the truth, whoever it 
may hurt’. This kind of behaviour causes suffering to others. There is 
a wide-ranging scale of these stereotypes, but for all of them one 
can recognize the lack of compassion behind the person’s actions. 
These people increase their intelligence, but fail to increase their 
wisdom. 

The truly compassionate person, when capable of identifying 
other people’s ‘hidden truths’, adopts the behaviour of neither 
pointing out and declaring, nor revealing what he sees. This is not a 
question of omission or cowardice, but rather of taking into account 
the feelings of those involved in the matter, as they would not 
understand what he, the compassionate person, can see. If 
meditation affords the practitioner more lucidity, it is not for him to go 
around stating the bare truth to whoever wants to hear it. This would 
merely demonstrate a lack of compassion. He who acquires the 
ability to see more than the other has the spiritual obligation to also 
acquire the ability to see that the other is not enlightened enough to 
understand the facts that he himself understands. A Daoist cannot 
speak about everything he sees. He must curtail the subject, 
according to the consciousness of those listening, even if he is 
pressed to give an opinion on the matter. Stating a truth that only he 
can see often brings suffering and generates conflicts to other 
people. Beforehand, it is best to try to guide the other person, 
showing him the Path of Enlightenment, and then he will understand 
for himself and according to his own needs the truth he cannot see 
now. 

He who expands his consciousness needs to know how to see 
things and how to remain silent. Words in excess and revelations 


made at inappropriate times and to inappropriate people can cause 
effects which are the opposite to the desired outcome. They can 
often cause irreversible conflicts, or retaliation against the person 
who imprudently revealed a perspective on the situation which was 
unfavourable to those involved. This demonstrates that knowing how 
to use intelligence is different to possessing intelligence. The 
intelligent person is not always capable of suitably managing his 
intelligence, but the intelligent and wise person manages his 
intelligence with rectitude, because to guide his actions he always 
takes into account the ignorance of others who are not as wise as he 
is. 


‘Fixation’ is the result of realization. When contemplating the 
advantages, one can see the existence of disadvantage, and a fear 
of misfortune may result in the abandonment of excess, with the 
mind detached. Purification and elimination of the accumulated vices 
can bring the mature mind back to ‘fixation’. 


Vices are excesses; and the mature mind is the mind full of 
impurities gathered over the course of a person’s life plus the vices 
he brings from his previous lives. Fixation is the first result of 
attainment through meditation, on the Path of Enlightenment. He 
who purifies his Heart is able to progressively distance his mature 
mind from vices and attain fixation. 

From that point onwards he begins the phase of knowing the 
Dao, as creative potential. Every time he meditates and reaches 
fixation, the practitioner’s consciousness enters Emptiness, knows 
Emptiness, experiences stillness and returns to the manifest world 
upon leaving the meditative state. But he returns bearing a little of 
the stillness he experienced. This stillness is the energy of the 
Anterior Heaven which fed his organism while in that state. Part of 
this energy is incorporated into the practitioner's consciousness and 
accompanies him into the manifest world: this is increased 
intelligence resulting from fixation, which renders the practitioner 
more lucid whenever he returns from fixation and assumes his 
everyday life. 


Due to the fact that he enters a state of fixation and experiences 
stillness every time he meditates, the practitioner now incorporates 
and successively accumulates parts of stillness into his 
consciousness, gradually increasing his lucidity. This occurs 
because a person’s consciousness expands within stillness. The 
longer he remains in_ stillness, or fixation, the more his 
consciousness is expanded and the more intelligent he becomes, 
until he attains enlightenment and becomes completely lucid. The 
gradual increase of lucidity leads the person to see more and more 
clearly the manifestations of the world, which now appear different to 
how he previously saw them. He who harbours lots of thoughts and 
feelings inside, regardless of them being positive or negative, is 
unable to clearly distinguish the manifestations of the world. But as 
the inner noises begin to abandon his mind, the practitioner starts to 
understand better everything around him. 

However, a great deal of effort is required to reach this stage. 
Realization is the result of persistence and discipline in the practice 
of meditation: without the effort, one makes no progress. There are 
people who are talented in the art of meditation, but others find it 
harder; yet everyone must try hard if they want to progress. Effort 
plays a prevailing role over talent. Talent is the quality that comes 
from previous lives and may or may not be developed in the present 
life. In the case of meditation, talent represents the ease with which 
one enters a meditative state. The person sits to meditate and 
quickly attains inner stillness, almost automatically disconnecting 
himself from his surroundings. Nevertheless, such a person needs to 
make an effort because talent alone will not lead him to realization. 
The talented practitioner who does not try hard has little chance of 
attaining enlightenment in meditation. In contrast, someone who has 
no talent but tries hard, if he perseveres and remains disciplined 
despite the difficulties he faces, will have a far greater chance of 
attaining enlightenment on the Path. Ability with no effort will always 
be a ‘possibility which did not materialize’. That is why in some 
stricter oriental schools talented people are subjected to severe 
discipline, to be made aware that they cannot rely only on their 
natural ability to attain realization. Thus, the talent is not wasted. 


With the gradual increase of intelligence, the practitioner starts to 
see what exists behind the apparent manifestations of life. At this 
stage, when he contemplates an advantage in the world, he sees the 
hidden disadvantage. Likewise, when he contemplates the fear of 
misfortune that someone nurtures, he sees in the fear the 
opportunity of detachment. Based on the dualistic consciousness, 
society divides manifestations of the world into advantages and 
disadvantages. Humans, therefore, work to gain advantages and 
retain them in their lives, while at the same time trying hard to avoid 
disadvantages. People are always seeking advantages and rejecting 
disadvantages, but this behaviour demonstrates the existence of 
attachment: both to the reception of advantages and to the rejection 
of disadvantages. This occurs because people cannot normally see 
that advantage and disadvantage are two sides of the same coin. If 
one side shows the advantage of wealth, the flip side shows the 
responsibility of guarding and distributing the fortune; if one side 
shows the fear of misfortune, the flip side shows the abandonment of 
excess, which can put a person’s life at risk. 

The Daoist needs to learn how to contemplate advantage without 
failing to see the disadvantage; to see benefit, where only fear is 
apparent. In Daoism, reaching this stage is called ‘contemplation of 
the Truth’, and anyone who contemplates the Truth sees the world in 
its essence, which is Naturalness itself. He looks at the advantages 
and discovers their disadvantages; he looks at a disadvantage and 
sees the advantage. Therefore he does not become attached to 
good fortune, or to bad times: he knows that all manifestations are 
continuously transformed, which’ includes favourable and 
unfavourable moments. To reach this stage and remain in meditation 
is to constantly purify the Heart and permanently eliminate the vices. 
This is the road that leads the mature mind of the practitioner to 
return to fixation. 


He who possesses harmony and naturalness is not afraid of the 
thunder and lightning which destroy the mountain, nor does he fear 
the close combat weapon that crosses before him: he sees fame and 


wealth as passengers of the Emptiness and understands life and 
death as permanent deterioration. 


Harmony and naturalness are inner serenity and outer stillness. 
Thunder, lightning and close combat weapons symbolize external 
stimuli, either natural or human. Passengers of the Emptiness are 
mundane manifestations. And life and death as permanent 
deterioration is the never-ending process of transmigration. 

The disciplined exercise of meditation increases intelligence and 
brings emotional stability to the practitioner. As he progresses with 
the practice, he acquires inner serenity and outer stillness, which 
progressively increase in intensity and quality. The more he 
meditates, the more serene he becomes and the more secure he 
feels in his relations with the world — until he becomes capable of 
adequately dealing with the requests of life, without feeling 
frightened in the face of unfavourable circumstances. At this stage, 
not even extreme situations disturb his state of stillness. He faces 
challenges with the tranquillity of one who has built a fort within 
himself and smoothly assimilates situations which are critical to his 
destiny. Thus, he has the creativity to resolve problems, and the 
Capacity, coupled with increasingly extensive lucidity, to administrate 
internal conflicts. This is the meaning of the thunder and lightning 
and close combat weapons, which do not scare anyone who has 
serenity. 

The concept of fame and wealth as passengers of Emptiness is 
the equivalent to understanding life and death as an expression of 
permanent deterioration: fame, wealth, life and death are just ‘cogs 
in the works’ of the constant transformation of manifestations. Fame 
and wealth are advantageous conditions of life, but despite the 
benefits, they are transitory in nature. Therefore, at some time they 
will transform, abandon their temporary abode and seek to settle 
elsewhere. At this point, the space they occupied is emptied and will 
be immediately occupied by another manifestation, which may be 
‘non-fame’ or ‘non-wealth’, or another kind of fame or wealth. This 
shows that fame and wealth are also temporary, like all 
manifestations in the cycle of transmigration. Even for the person 


who preserves fame and wealth for his heirs to inherit after his own 
death, fortune and fame end for him upon his death. And even fame 
and wealth which survive death also transform according to the 
values of the world and the use which they are attributed — until one 
day in the future when they also end. That is why he who attains 
lucidity of the expanded consciousness can see these benefits as 
only passing situations, which occupy a place in the manifest world, 
but which at some point in his life will be transformed and vacate the 
space they occupied. This is what Master ST Ma means when he 
talks of ‘passengers of the Emptiness’. 

Daoism calls this Emptiness of the world ‘Radical Emptiness’. 
This is not the same as Nonexistential Emptiness, of the level of the 
Absolute, in which all manifestations cease to exist to make way for 
the potential of all existences. Radical Emptiness can be compared 
to what happens on a theatre stage. During the play, it is occupied 
by the actors, but when the play ends, it is empty once again, as it 
was prior to the performance. While the show is running, the stage is 
occupied by the set, but when the season comes to an end, the 
stage is empty, as it was prior to the set being assembled. Radical 
Emptiness is in the dual world as the opposite of full, in the same 
way as light is opposite to dark, yin is opposite to yang and life is 
opposite to death. And if it is the condition that allows the existence 
of all manifestations, then it is what allows the manifestation of full 
and empty, dark and light, yin and yang, and life and death. 

Life and death as permanent deterioration represents the never- 
ending repetition of the cycle of birth, growth, deterioration and 
death. This cycle is inserted into the infinite process of 
transmigration, through which the physical bodies of all beings pass, 
from the day of their creation, to the moment at which their matter is 
finally extinguished. The only way to free oneself from the permanent 
deterioration of the cycle of life and death is to leave the Cycle of 
Transmigration, and this can be done by following the Path. 
Therefore, as the practitioner expands his consciousness and 
consolidates his Spiritual Path, he gradually understands life and 
death as never-ending transformations which occur in the course of 
destiny of all beings, and this is wnat Master St Ma means when he 


talks about life and death in terms of ‘permanent deterioration’. He 
who possesses inner harmony and naturalness in his relations with 
the world acquires the lightness of flowing smoothly in _ this 
inexhaustible destiny, precisely because he manages to see the 
Emptiness which will exist in the space currently occupied by the 
manifestations of fame and wealth and see life and death as never- 
ending transformations of matter. 


That is why it is understood that the concentration of the Spirit lies in 
the indivisibility of the will; and the Unimaginable Wonder of the 
Emptiness lies in the Heart itself. 


Concentration of the Spirit is the concentrated consciousness which 
is not dispersed. Indivisibility of the will is the unique and indivisible 
will directed at a priority. And Unimaginable Wonder of the 
Emptiness is the Nonexistential Emptiness. 

On the Daoist Spiritual Path, having indivisible will means 
adopting the attainment of the Dao as one’s life priority. This priority 
should be exercised by the Daoist both in and out of meditation: 
when not meditating, the priority is translated into the objective of 
uniting the Individual and the Universal Consciousnesses and, 
during meditation, it is translated into the objective of maintaining the 
consciousness and the Breath as one. This means uniting yin and 
yang both on the Inner Path and in all relations with the world. 
During meditation, the result of the work of unification is the Spirit 
becoming concentrated in the core of the practitioner. Maintaining 
the concentrated Spirit, he enters a state of fixation in which he 
knows the World of Mystery that lies in the Dao as the Absolute, and 
places the Wonder of the Emptiness in his Heart. 

However, it should be pointed out that adopting spiritual 
realization as one’s life priority does not entail committing oneself 
only to the Path and isolating oneself from all other mundane 
activities. The Daoist does not stop seeing through his social or work 
commitments or his commitments to his consciousness, nor does he 
forget about aspects of his everyday life. On the contrary, the 
genuine follower of the Dao is someone who takes into account all 


the demands of his life, meets all his obligations, and responds, 
within the limits of balance, to everyone who seeks him, according to 
their needs. And he does all this while remaining on the Path, 
practising virtuous actions, but without ever forgetting that they are 
all auxiliary activities, like minor projects against the backdrop of the 
major project of attaining the Dao. 


The mind is something like a body of nonexistence which possesses 
the utility of existence: it is fast without being hasty, and active 
without needing to be invoked. Its anger can destroy rocks and 
devour lives; its amiability is like refreshing snow in the summer. 


Body of existence is a solid body, like the physical human body. 
Body of nonexistence, in contrast, is an abstract body, like one’s 
mind. This passage talks of the importance of the mind as a tool of 
destiny, as a human being is composed of the physical body, energy 
and the mind. Although abstract, the mind has the utility of concrete 
existence and, by means of this characteristic, may be used both to 
construct and, to destroy the project of someone’s life. 

The thought need not be called upon in order to settle outright in 
someone’s mind. Once settled, the processes of reasoning about 
that matter arise and develop quickly, even if the person is not in a 
hurry. This is what is meant by a fast and active mind, which does 
not need to be invoked. The thoughts are natural and spontaneous 
and, based on observation, the mind can arouse feelings, like anger 
and kindness, capable of leading a person to destroy many lives or 
find creative solutions, which transform a growing problem. An 
example of constructive reasoning is that of a scientist who from a 
simple observation creates a hypothesis and develops a vaccine 
which benefits all of mankind. And an example of destructive 
reasoning is that of a person plotting criminal activity also based ona 
simple observation. This is what is meant by the anger which 
develops in the mind that is capable of destroying rocks and 
devouring lives and the amiability which generates a pleasant feeling 
in the midst of misfortune. The mind that arouses both gentleness 
and anger is the abstract body. In the former case, it has the utility of 


the virtue of the Dao, manifested as balance in all relations with the 
world. And in the latter case, it is the body which has not been tamed 
and has become the root of excessive feelings that may lead the 
person to committing senseless actions, symbolically represented in 
the passage by the destruction of rocks or devouring of lives. 

The Daoist, therefore, needs to know the reach of his mind while 
he works on the expansion of his consciousness, which is precisely 
the part of him that transmigrates. When people die, they return the 
body they have borrowed from their parents to nature and take with 
them only the consciousness, the habitat of all their problems, 
madness and neuroses. So when someone practises meditation, he 
will be elevating and transmuting the level of his consciousness until 
reaching the Emptiness and finally transcending the Cycle of 
Transmigration. If it is not possible to reach that stage in this life, 
then the practitioner will be able to carry on his course of 
reincarnations in a smoother and more enlightened manner, in order 
to attain the sought transcendence in one of his future lives. 


The mind that cultivates evil is not far from the ‘Nine Obscurities’; the 
mind which accumulates good is not far from the ‘Triple 
Transparency’. 


Good and evil are balance and imbalance. The Nine Obscurities are 
the lower worlds; and Triple Transparency symbolizes the sacred 
world. Daoist theology teaches that, when someone dies, there are 
basically six paths which his soul can follow, the lowest and highest 
of which paths are represented by the Nine Obscurities and the 
Triple Transparency, respectively. 

Evil is imbalance, and thus it is perverse and sick. In this case, 
the mind which cultivates evil is drawn closer to the lower worlds, 
which represent extravagance, far from what lies in the centre. 
Imbalance is extremism, and Daoism does not approve of any kind 
of extremism because it understands that all excess is sick, even if 
practised in the name of good. The Nine Obscurities are what Daoist 
theology calls the World Without Light. What normally leads a 
disincarnate soul to this world is the extremism it cultivates, making 


the soul obsessive when incarnate. The obsessive person has no 
knowledge of subtlety, and therefore, when his soul is separated 
from his body upon death, it is not light enough to float and rise to 
the higher worlds. So it is directed downwards and can fall into the 
World of the Nine Obscurities, which is what is meant by the mind 
that cultivates evil being nearer to the ‘Nine Obscurities’. 

On the other hand, the mind which accumulates good will not be 
far from reaching the sacred world after death. Accumulating good 
means working with balance, which is the opposite of extremism. 
The balanced person uses understanding and tolerance in his 
relations with the world and avoids extremist solutions. One cannot 
find, for instance, extremist terrorists who are tolerant. And even 
within internal conflicts, or small conflicts between people, clashes of 
Opinions are always caused by a lack of tolerance of one of the 
parties. There is a Chinese saying that says: ‘When you take a step 
backwards you can perceive that Heaven is greater.’ A person needs 
to distance himself from the situation in order to understand that 
which he cannot see due to being too close. This is the opposite of 
adopting the extremist stance of never retreating from the position 
achieved so as not to appear defeated. 


Now far, now near; now still, now unstill, it cannot be named; now 
agreeing, now disagreeing, it cannot be guessed. Disciplining it is as 
difficult as disciplining a horse and deer. 


When untamed, the human mind becomes unpredictable. From one 
moment to the next, it is drawn closer or further from consciousness. 
It may be in stillness, but suddenly become restless. That is why it 
cannot be named: not even its owner can know in advance what it 
will think. The mind is always agreeing and _ disagreeing 
indiscriminately because it has the habit of judging everything it 
observes and defining itself as in favour of or against the present 
stimuli. That is why it also cannot be guessed: nobody can predict 
what kind of reasoning his mind will form. These are examples of the 
mind which is not dominated by consciousness. He who finds 
himself in this situation has no autonomy over his choice of thoughts, 


ideas or lines of reasoning regarding his observations of the world 
because his mind acts like an independent being, with its own 
temperament and power to regulate thoughts, regardless of the will 
of the consciousness or having or not having thoughts, or of thinking 
or not thinking about a particular matter. 

Dominating the mind means the consciousness imposing what 
and when the mind will think and the reflection it will make under 
given circumstances. But achieving this result is a task as difficult as 
taming a wild horse or deer. The difficulty inherent to disciplining wild 
animals is the resistance they display against being tied up, and 
when imprisoned, against being subjected to the discipline. Despite 
the obstacles, however, this is not an impossible task, as long as the 
tamer follows some basic principles. First, he studies the nature of 
the animal to be tamed, and chooses the suitable method of 
domestication. Then he undergoes training, to learn how to apply the 
method. Only then will he be qualified for the work. In relation to the 
mind, one must act in a similar fashion: know its nature, choose the 
method and undergo the work which will subject the mind to the 
consciousness. 

The tamed mind is a creative vehicle at the service of the 
consciousness, just aS a domesticated horse, once wild but now 
docile, can serve as a vehicle to be mounted by its owner. In order to 
domesticate the mind, one must work with the correct methods and 
use suitable spiritual tools. The method is meditation, and the 
spiritual tools are all the techniques which help the practitioner on 
the Path. Daoism provides its followers with numerous skills initially 
taught by Ancient Masters and repeated to this day by the current 
masters. Such skills are part of a set of guidelines, with various 
possibilities. They are special meditation methods, mantra recitals, 
sacred chants, spiritual activities such as rituals and ceremonies, 
Daoist arts like feng shui, astrology or calligraphy, godly arts like the 
Yi Jing, works of inner alchemy and magic, revelations of mysteries 
and many other kinds, which are spread across all sorts of fields of 
work and are classified into never-ending types and levels. 


The ‘Higher Lord Lao’ constantly performs gentleness to save men. 


The Higher Lord Lao is Lao Zi, Supreme Patriarch of the Daoist 
Path. The higher masters are always present at all times, in all 
places and forms. Thus, when referring to them, one uses the verb in 
the present tense. That is why, in this passage, the verb ‘to perform’ 
is in the present tense. The constant performance of gentleness is 
eternal, rather than circumstantial, kindness. Lao Zi, with the 
characteristic of lasting kindness, returns to the manifest world after 
ascension, to bring teachings to mankind. 

Lao Zi says in the Dao Dé Jing: ‘Men who do good, | treat well, 
and men who do not do good, | treat well.’ This phrase demonstrates 
the extent of the kindness of a higher being. To carry out constant 
gentleness is to practise affectionateness, one of the Three 
Treasures of the Dao.® It is to feel the joy and suffering of the other, 
as if they were one’s own feelings, without however allowing oneself 
to be overwhelmed by these feelings. Affectionateness can be 
understood as a wider concept of compassion. It is not just 
commiseration, but the empathetic and comprehensive 
understanding of all aspects of being: both the pathetic, which 
arouse sorrow and pity, and the exuberant, which arouse 
contentment. The more enlightened a being is, the more affectionate 
he shall be because this treasure is consolidated in the practitioner 
according to the level he has reached on his Spiritual Path. 


He rose to the Platform of the Collective Spirit... 


Platform refers to a cube-shaped seat, in which the Daoist masters 
sit to reveal teachings, but it also means a flat and horizontal 
surface, at a higher level than its surrounding area. Collective Spirit 
is the Universal Consciousness. Therefore, the Platform of the 
Collective Spirit represents the level of wisdom which has the quality 
of the Universal Consciousness and hence is found above the dual 
form of perceiving the world, characteristic of human beings. 


...and revealed wonderful teachings on the Law of the Cause and 
Effect of the Three Vehicles, considering the nature of the ten 
thousand beings. 


Ten thousand beings is the symbolic way of referring to all beings; 
the Law of Cause and Effect is that which establishes that each 
person reaps in destiny what he has sown in the past. The passage 
says that Lao Zi was placed at the level of the Universal 
Consciousness to reveal to mankind the wonderful teachings about 
the law of destiny, and distributed the teachings at three levels, to be 
assimilated by all beings, according to their abilities and the stages 
of their consciousness. 

The vehicles can be understood within two classifications: in 
relation to the time and effort devoted to the practice, and in relation 
to the initial emphasis of the work. The Higher Vehicle is the Path of 
the Higher Alchemy or Sublime Path. It works with metaphysical and 
subtle teachings and proposes liberation from the Cycle of 
Transmigration in a single life of spiritual work. To cross it, however, 
the practitioner needs to be constantly devoted to the Path and to 
find a master who grants him initiation. Therefore, it is difficult to 
follow — very few people are able to unite these conditions in their 
destiny. The Median Vehicle, or Teaching of the Law, leads the 
person to assimilate and gradually tune into the Laws of 
Naturalness, making use of several energetic and_ spiritual 
techniques. At this level, the transformation is slower, and to reach 
enlightenment many lives of constant spiritual work may be required. 
But it is a more accessible and easier path to follow, and therefore 
includes a larger number of followers. Finally, the Lower Vehicle 
works almost exclusively with devotion. The transformation is slow, 
and attaining enlightenment will depend on the intensity of the 
person’s devotional work, one life after another. 

The practitioner begins working with the Higher Vehicle through 
the mind, with the Median Vehicle through the energetic level and 
with the Lower Vehicle through the physical level. He embarks on the 
Path by one of these three vehicles, according to his skill and the 
opportunity at hand. But after beginning the work, the process itself 
will expand his consciousness to the other two levels. There are 
people, for example, who find it hard to begin the Path by an 
intellectual vehicle and there are others who can only begin by this 
kind of vehicle. The same is true of the other two levels, so paths 


must be offered which are in line with the needs of the ten thousand 
beings, so that everyone has the chance to one day attain 
transcendence of life and death. This is the meaning of constant 
gentleness, in the teaching of the three levels, revealed by Lao Zi. 

In light of this enduring gentleness, the follower of the Dao 
considers the nature of the ten thousand beings and the ignorance of 
the world in order to avoid hurting people or generating often 
irreversible conflicts such as, for example, speaking a ‘truth’ which 
may not always be stated. Care must be taken to adopt, in relation to 
the world, the behaviour which always takes into account the Laws 
of Naturalness and the Three Treasures of the Dao: humility, 
simplicity and kindness. 


Gradually diminishing the activity of intention, the instantaneous 
attainment of the return to non-learning, these examples are like 
arched bows or launched arrows, and their methods can blunt the 
edge and unfasten the knots. 


This phrase teaches how the practitioner can act to detach himself 
from manifestations. 

To diminish the activity of intention is to interact with the world, 
avoiding intentional actions: remaining in conformity with destiny, 
without anticipating or delaying events and without changing the 
course of Naturalness. In the light of this teaching, it is common for 
the disciple to ask the master how one acts without intention — 
whether in order to adopt the right attitudes in life one needs to have 
clear objectives in mind regarding the matters. But acting without 
intention means acting under the command of _ Universal 
Consciousness, and this does not mean practising actions without 
any objective. Both intentional and non-intentional actions have 
defined objectives — the difference is that the objective of the former 
is in accordance with the Laws of Naturalness and that of the latter is 
guided by the desire of the ego. An example of this difference is 
when someone feels uncomfortable due to a negative stimulus, like 
a shove in the back. This unpleasant feeling comes from one’s Pure 
Consciousness: it is merely a natural reaction, deprived of 


judgement. But then, depending on the degree of individuality of the 
ego, on how the clash was provoked and who was involved in the 
incident, that same person will either adopt the behaviour of 
complaining or of smiling. This is already the judgement, and this 
second reaction is considered by Daoism as an intentional action. 

Complaining or smiling, in these circumstances, will have the 
hidden objective of attacking or pleasing. Acting with Pure 
Consciousness would be assimilating and identifying the shove and 
then forgetting immediately about the incident. Therefore, gradually 
diminishing the activity of intention does not mean living without 
objectives or ceasing to discern manifestations of the world, but 
rather being increasingly guided by the consciousness instead of by 
judgements made by the ego. Another example of intentional activity 
is when people make up excuses to justify intentional acts. Humans 
can always find an explanation, whether adequate or not, to ‘ground’ 
what they have done or failed to do, and these explanations are 
intentional activities. Therefore, one must cancel out the cunning of 
the human mind and incessantly seek authentic actions commanded 
by Pure Consciousness. 

At this point, however, it must be highlighted that acting in 
accordance with the consciousness is different to following all the 
‘intuitions’ that a person receives. Intuition which often seems to 
come from Heaven to the practitioner is simply the fruit of the 
understanding of his ego, and not of the wisdom that inhabits Pure 
Consciousness. Therefore, the follower of the Dao does not stray 
from the work of expanding his consciousness in order to be able to 
distinguish with more and more clarity between authentic messages 
and messages which stem from the ego. This is, in fact, no easy 
task, but that does not mean it is impossible. To achieve this result, 
one must just practise a correct method of meditation with discipline 
and constancy, regularly read the Holy Scriptures to make sure that 
one is following a course which is actually in line with the teachings 
of the Path and, when offered one’s destiny, follow the words of a 
master. 

‘Return to non-learning’ means a lack of desire for knowledge 
which is not accompanied by wisdom. As the practitioner progresses 


on the Path and diminishes intentional activities, he gradually returns 
to non-learning, and that signifies reaching a level of searching only 
for knowledge which brings with it increased wisdom. Mankind 
understands that it has the obligation to assimilate all aspects of 
cultures and all civilizations, whether historic or prehistoric. And men 
value highly intelligent people who are able to retain lots of 
knowledge, which in the most part is superfluous and only serves as 
a showcase for fame for those who have it. But on the Path of 
Return to the Dao, the practitioner learns that in order to attain 
realization he needs to detach himself from the ties that bind him to 
the world, and that includes superfluous knowledge, deprived of 
wisdom, which instead of simplifying the understanding of human 
conflicts is actually the cause of more conflicts. Lao Zi calls this wise 
knowledge ‘non-learning’, and returning to it means letting go of the 
insatiable desire to learn more and more, only to accumulate 
knowledge and demonstrate talents to the world. Returning to non- 
learning, therefore, does not mean returning to ignorance, forgetting 
what one has studied or becoming ill-informed about the matters of 
one’s own life of humanity. On the contrary, the Daoist will never stop 
studying and will never lose interest in the affairs that surround him, 
until the end of his life. The difference between his previous studies 
and those of today is that, instead of being interested in superfluous 
matters, which will occupy his mind and result in more strain on his 
energy, he now focuses only on relevant aspects of the world, his life 
and the lives of those around. 

‘Arched bows and launched arrows’ represent the state of 
plenitude of a Path with no return. Launched arrow means the Path 
without return because, after it is shot by the bow, the arrow does not 
return. An arched bow means a complete person because, when it is 
arched, the bow is no longer half-moon-shaped and adopts a round 
shape, which is the symbol of plenitude. ‘Path without return’ is the 
Path of Expanding the Consciousness, which once expanded never 
returns to its previous point. On this Path, the deeper his practice 
becomes, the more a person increases his ability to see the essence 
of manifestations of the Universe. And after leaping to high levels of 
consciousness, he is no longer able to return to the previous levels 


because he is no longer capable of ‘not knowing’ how to 
comprehend a situation. This is the meaning of the ‘launched arrow’, 
as a Path with no return. 

‘Sharp edge’ is the edge of a constantly sharpened cutting object. 
This represents quick and wise thinking, capable of generating biting 
remarks and observations, which may hurt the people they are 
aimed at. And the ‘knots’ that need to be unfastened are the 
attachments which prevent a person from flowing in his destiny. It is 
a person’s cunning that constantly sharpens his thinking, and his 
undertakings in life that fasten his ties to destiny. But wnen someone 
expands his consciousness and realizes that he possesses these 
characteristics, he understands that he needs to reverse the process 
because he knows that, just as a constantly sharpened blade wears 
out quickly and has a short life, a very sharp mind will also not last 
long in this life. Faced with this evidence, therefore, and considering 
the lack of compassion that the characteristic of the untamed mind 
demonstrates, the Daoist works to invert the situation, blunting the 
edge of his cunning and unfastening the knots of the incorrect 
undertakings he practises. This is the teaching of the passage and, 
to help in this task, Daoism offers to its followers the methods to 
gradually diminish intentional activities and return to non-learning. 

He who has a sharp mind always hurts others with unnecessary 
‘truths’, spoken regardless of the listener’s ability to assimilate them. 
Someone who adopts the saying of ‘I tell the truth, whoever it may 
hurt’ is generally a person who adds to his sharp mind the need to 
show off his ego. Therefore, Daoists do not sharpen their mind to 
avoid falling into the trap of becoming a corrosive person, who is 
always pointing out other people’s mistakes and making others feel 
uncomfortable. He who manages to act without intention and free 
himself of the craving for knowledge resembles enlightened people, 
who have moved away from ignorance by adopting the Path of 
Expanding the Consciousness, which leads them to complete 
wisdom. Their consistent methods are capable of blunting the edges 
and unfastening the knots: they whittle the edge of the intelligence 
that hurts people with cruel remarks and words; and they break the 
karmic ties that tie them to the cycle of life and death. 


Through constant practice, the habits can be transformed into 
consciousness. Therefore, by abandoning cunning and transcending 
the body while sitting silently and forgetting, in stillness, without 
motion, one penetrates subtle enlightenment. 


Cunning represents intentional acts; to transcend the body is to 
forget one’s own body; silently sitting in stillness refers to someone 
meditating; and to penetrate subtle enlightenment is to enter the 
world of light. 

In general, people tend to be unaware of their own habits or, at 
least, not fully aware of them, and these habits include human vices. 
Habits or vices are thoughts, actions or customs that the person 
acquires through frequent and mechanical repetition. But when 
someone begins practising meditation and increases his lucidity, he 
starts to identify his own habits or vices more clearly. He then slowly 
becomes aware of the course of his life and acquires the ability to 
alter that course, preserving the habits he considers healthy and 
eliminating those he considers detrimental. This is transforming habit 
into consciousness. But in order to achieve this result, one must 
practise meditation in a disciplined fashion, to transcend the body 
and enter a state of fixation, and let go of all cunning when not 
meditating. During the practice, when consciousness and energy 
unite, the person enters deep stillness, which Daoism calls fixation. 
This is a world of light where the physical body and mind no longer 
have motion, and consciousness becomes transparent and serene, 
without any thoughts, but extensive in relation to all that exists. In 
this state, the practitioner starts to feed exclusively on the energy of 
the Anterior Heaven, leading to the slow and gradual expansion of 
his consciousness. 

Daoist masters teach that there is no magic or instant formula to 
attain enlightenment quickly. All conquests achieved quickly also 
vanish quickly, and this shows that a conquest like enlightenment, 
which can lead people to transcendence of the cycle of life and 
death, needs to be attained in a slow manner so as not to dissipate 
like smoke. One must understand that enlightenment is not reached 
by looking for short cuts on the Path. The short route may even lead 


the person to mystical experience and phenomena, but these do not 
represent enlightenment, which is only achieved through a slow 
process and requires the disciplined practice of meditation. One 
cannot confuse the search for enlightenment with the search for 
phenomena: they are two different paths, which lead to different 
results. 


He who follows paths in various different directions will never reach 
the day of understanding; he who follows the same Path will have 
the hope of Marvellous Contemplation, with less effort and greater 
results. These are the Essential Marvels. 


Various different directions are different Spiritual Paths; and the day 
of understanding means reaching enlightenment. Following the 
same Path means going deeper on a single Spiritual Path. 
Marvellous Contemplation is the Authentic Contemplation of the 
Universe which is carried out through the Emptiness; and Essential 
Marvels are the essential teachings of Lao Zi, which become 
accessible to those who attain enlightenment. 

He who studies several different subjects all at the same time is 
unable to deepen his learning of any one of them because of time 
constraints. Likewise, he who follows many different paths at the 
same time will not attain enlightenment because he is unable to go 
deeper along any of them. This is like an attempt to find a ‘synthesis’ 
of many Spiritual Paths: an impossible task for one single person, 
precisely due to the time each person has in his life. Therefore, 
unable to go deeper in one direction and unable to make the 
synthesis, those who do not define a single Path are also unable to 
attain enlightenment. That is why Master ST Ma says that he who 
follows various different directions will never reach the day of 
understanding. On the other hand, he who does not stray from the 
chosen Path manages, with less effort because he spends less 
energy, and with better results because he uses less time, to achieve 
Marvellous Contemplation of the Universe. These are the essential 
teachings that Lao Zi donated to humankind. 


Zero and one are mere representations of the Anterior Heaven (Wu Ji) and the 
Posterior Heaven (Tai Ji), respectively, in the numeric language of Yi Jing, the 
Book of Changes. For an explanation of this matter please see Chapter 3, 
‘Theoretical Considerations’, in Part | of this book. 

This expression is used to designate the portals through which the sacred 
worlds can be reached. The virtue of sincerity is the only key capable of 
opening this portal, which has no locks. This condition is actually present in 
numerous legends and children’s stories: to solve a mystery or penetrate some 
enchanted world, one needs to pass through an imaginary doorway, which can 
only be opened by the purity of the protagonist of the story. 

Wonders of the Dao are the manifestations of the Path; see Wu Jyh Cherng, 
trans., Tao Te Ching, 4th edn. Rio de Janeiro: Mauad, 1999, Chapter 1, 
footnote. 

See the Preface to Part Il of this book for the concepts of the Path and the 
Virtue. 

The Three Treasures of the Dao are humility, simplicity and kindness. Those 
who incorporate the Three Treasures within themselves manage to reach 
Naturalness. See Chapter 67 of Wu Jyh Cherng, trans., Dao Dé Jing. Rio de 
Janeiro: Mauad, 1996. 


Chapter 7 


POSSESSING THE PATH 


The Dao is something mysterious. It is the vitality that possesses 
Nature, the Emptiness of the Non-lmage. Following it or facing it, 
one cannot determine it. It possesses no shadow or sound; its nature 
is naturally unimaginable. It is the inexhaustible life opening which is 
called the Path. The ‘Sublime Holy Man’ conquered it in Ancient 
Times, which is how its wonderful teachings have been transmitted 
to this day. By following his name and studying his logic, one can 
reach full attainment. A Higher Man, confident and sincere, with 
discipline and effort, emptying his Heart like the ‘Valley of the Spirit’, 
shall naturally have the Dao in his concentration. The Dao 
possesses a deep strength, which can gradually transform the Spirit 
and matter. That is why he who possesses matter which flows in the 
open Path will have matter at one with the Spirit, and such a person 
is called a Spiritual Man. The Nature of his Spirit is extensive, his 
body is unchanging and imperishable, his matter is common to the 
Dao, and therefore he does not possess life and death. In an 
invisible state, his matter is equal to the Spirit; in a visible state, his 
Spirit is equal to the Breath. That is why he can cross water and fire 
without suffering any harm, stand before the Sun and light without 
casting any shadow, he can determine his life and death in 
accordance with his own will and enter and leave the impenetrable 
world. If a body made of impure matter can attain the Empty Wonder, 
then the intelligence of the Collective Spirit can be enriched even 
more profoundly and extensively. 


The Holy Scriptures say: ‘A body at one with the Spirit is called 
an Authentic Body.’ The Xr Shéng Jing says: ‘He who possesses 
communion of Spirit with the body possesses longevity and 
constancy.’ Thus, on the Path of the Emptiness of Nonexistence, 
there are forces that dominate at profound and superficial levels: the 
profound force includes the transformation of the body, whereas the 
superficial force dominates only the mind. He who transforms his 
body is called a ‘Spiritual Man’, while the body of a man who only 
dominates his mind will still perish, despite his intelligence being 
aroused. What is the reason for that? ‘Intelligence’ is a manifestation 
of the mind, and its excessive use leads to exhaustion. When one’s 
small, initial intelligence is transformed into pride and excessive 
discussion, the Spirit and the Breath will be emptied; so one will be 
lacking in the Collective Spirit to feed the light of the body and will 
therefore die early and be unlikely to complete one’s Path. The term 
‘Liberation from the Corpse’, cited in the Holy Scriptures, refers 
precisely to this event. 

Therefore, Great Men save their light and hide their glow, in order 
to reach perfection. Coagulating the Spirit and valuing the Breath, 
they follow the Path without intention and unite consciousness to the 
Path. This is called ‘Possessing the Path’. The Dao Dé Jing says: 
‘He who follows and attains through the Path acquires the Path’ and 
‘For what reason was the Path so valued in the past? Did they not 
say that he who searches can acquire? He who is guilty can be 
absolved!’ 

When a mountain possesses jade, its trees and its herbs never 
dry; when a man embraces the Dao, his body and form shall always 
remain solid. Through many years of devotion, physical matter can 
be transformed to resemble the Spirit. Therefore, distilling matter and 
penetrating the higher level can make one equal to the Dao, 
dissolving the single body into ‘ten thousand laws’, coagulating the 
‘ten thousand laws’ in a single body, shining infinite intelligence and 
surpassing all the boundaries of physical form. Its manifestation 
covers both form and Emptiness simultaneously; its conclusion 
includes both creation and transformation at the same time. True 
expression has no standard — it is merely the Path and Virtue. 


The Xr Shéng Jing says: ‘Becoming at one with the Heaven, 
having a common Heart without knowledge; becoming at one with 
the Path, having a common body without form. Thus, the Path of 
Heaven will naturally be resplendent.’ This refers to reaching 
supremacy. It also says: ‘When the Spirit is not externalized, the 
body lasts as long as the Dao; and when the body matches the Dao, 
there are no “laws” which are not accessible. When hearing matches 
the Dao, there is no sound that cannot be heard; and when sight 
matches the Dao, there is no colour that cannot be seen.’ These are 
the causes of the opening and plenitude of the six senses. 

The common currents of the present generation possess 
knowledge without depth: they only hear about the Path of 
Transcendence of Forms, but are unable to achieve this Wonder in 
their own bodies. They are incapable of recognizing their own 
shortcomings, but are efficient at exposing the shortcomings of 
others. Like summer insects that do not believe in the frost and the 
snow, and like the insolent roosters that are unaware of the 
greatness of Heaven and of Earth, their ignorance is indescribable. 
How might such people be taught? 


Commentary 

To possess the Dao is to conquer the Dao. The four stages of the 
Path are the following. First, there is searching, when the beginner is 
still looking for a school or master. Second, there is learning, when 
he identifies with a method and begins to practise meditation and to 
study Daoist theory. Third, there is knowledge, when the practitioner 
reaches the state of fixation, raises the level of his practice and 
begins to experience the Authentic Emptiness every time he 
meditates. He merges with this dimension, but separates from it 
upon returning to the manifest world. Thus each time he returns from 
meditation he is increasingly more intelligent and enlightened, but 
does not bring the Nonexistential Emptiness with him. Then, at that 
level, he already knows the Dao, but has not yet conquered the Dao. 
Finally, there is conquest, when no kind of separation remains 
between the practitioner and the Emptiness. At this stage, when he 


returns to the manifest world, he brings the Emptiness with him 
because he himself has already been transformed into the Dao. This 
step is called ‘Possessing the Dao’, and at this stage there is no 
longer any possibility of separation: neither of the Spirit from the 
Breath, nor of the being from the Dao. 


The Dao is something mysterious. 


Mystery is the hidden element of a situation which cannot be 
defined, explained or understood by human reason, and ‘something 
mysterious’ is that which is surrounded in mystery, which human 
reason is unable to define — in fact it is even unable to define where 
the hidden element in question is located. This is what the sentence 
means by saying that the Dao is something mysterious, instead of 
saying that the Dao is a mystery. Every mystery becomes 
understandable when it is figured out, but that which is mysterious 
cannot be discovered. This concept is also applied to the meaning of 
the Dao: to understand its meaning, one must first reach 
Nonexistential Emptiness, where one finds the Mystery and then 
contemplates the Dao. But only those who have the mystical 
experience of expanding the consciousness through the practice of 
meditation are able to reach this stage. 

He who contemplates the Mystery understands the Dao but, even 
so, when he returns to the manifest world he is unable to explain 
what he saw using the language of the manifest world. Therefore, 
the mysterious Path which leads to the Dao is considered an inner 
path, which can only be understood by those who have experienced 
it. What happens with the people who find themselves in this 
situation is as simple as when someone tries a fruit, for example, 
and cannot transmit in words what it tasted like. He can classify the 
fruit as sweet or bitter, dry or succulent, soft or hard, or easy or hard 
to bite, but the other person will only be able to know the taste of the 
fruit when he tries it himself. Therefore, as it is something 
mysterious, the true sense of the Dao can only be understood when 
one attains the Dao. But despite it being impossible to define, in this 
passage Master Si Ma gives some indications as to what the Dao 


might be, in order to make it easier to understand for someone who 
is far from attainment on the Path. 


It is the vitality that possesses Nature,... 


Vitality is life force; and Nature is the primordial consciousness or 
Dao itself, as Absolute or Emptiness, full of the potential for all 
existences and the origin of all manifestations. If the Dao possesses 
vitality, then it is like something which pulsates, alive and energetic — 
and not an energy-less dimension. This is the vitality that it 
possesses. In the ordinary human being, consciousness and energy 
are separated. Consciousness goes no further than the reach of the 
life force and, as an ordinary person’s life force is limited, it only 
partly comprehends everything it sees and hears. It will always be at 
the limit of the life force, which is restricted to the fields of the 
physical body and the senses. Therefore, the mind will use 
intelligence to interpret what the energy captures, and that is how the 
person who, when he catches a cold, for example, will only see, at 
the most, the need to take some medicine to be free of the ailment. 

But he who practises meditation with discipline manages to unite 
and expand both his energy and consciousness. He then acquires a 
life force which possesses consciousness and a consciousness 
which possesses energy. Consciousness which was predominantly 
yang and the life force which was predominantly yin are both 
transformed into yin and yang at one. And the person becomes the 
image of the Tai Ji: yin generating yang, and yang generating yin, 
permanently. The result is the integration of that person’s 
consciousness with all the beings of the Universe that are at the 
same level of quality as his life force, the level of Tai Ji. This means 
that in this state, depending on how profoundly he has fused his 
consciousness/energy, the person acquires the ability to perceive 
everything from the implications that are beyond a minor cold as a 
deficiency of the immunological system, to the level at which he 
understands what lies behind all manifestations of the Universe, 
because his consciousness will be united to the primordial 
consciousness, the origin of all manifestations. 


...the Emptiness of the Non-Image. 


The Emptiness of the Non-Image is the Emptiness of Nonexistence: 
therein there is no nonexistence — what exists is the potential to 
create all existences and nonexistences. As potential, this Emptiness 
possesses all manifestations in a latent state, whether those 
manifestations are known or unknown, experienced or not 
experienced, or vivid or idealized by mankind. This is the state prior 
to thoughts, which allows the person to think or not think; prior to 
existence of action, which allows a person to remain still or in 
motion; and before sound, which allows a person to create sound or 
remain silent. In this regard, those who reach the state of 
Possessing the Path always see the origin of sound, image, words 
and all other manifestations of the world without needing to abandon 
words or renounce sound or image to do so. This happens because 
their body will be in the world, but their consciousness is in 
Emptiness. To reach this level, however, one must profoundly study 
the Holy Scriptures, dedicate oneself to the constant and disciplined 
practice of meditation and follow the guidance of a master. 


Following it or facing it, one cannot determine it. 


Following means chasing, and facing means looking head on. These 
methods are languages of the manifest world, a set of logical, 
mystical, scientific or sensorial concepts, which prove to be useless 
when used to try and understand something which is beyond the 
manifest world. If the Dao is beyond human language, it is no use 
trying to use human language to understand its meaning. That is 
why a Daoist master, instead of explaining what the Dao is, indicates 
the Path the practitioner should follow to find the Dao and then 
understand for himself its meaning. All definitions about the meaning 
of the Dao fail to define the Dao. He who uses images or sounds, 
like written or spoken words, drawings of mandalas or any other kind 
of language to explain the Dao, will not be speaking of the Dao, but 
of a representation of the Dao. The true meaning of the Dao can only 
be understood by the person who has experienced the Dao. 


It possesses no shadow or sound... 


Shadow and sound symbolize the consequences of a cause. 
Shadow is the consequence of a physical form placed against the 
light; and sound is the consequence of a vibration. Not possessing 
shadow or sound means not possessing a cause which gave origin 
to it. Being Absolute, the Dao could not be the fruit of something 
which came before it. On the contrary, the Dao is the origin of all 
manifestation; all existences are consequences of the Dao. 
Therefore, he who attains the Dao finds nothing that came before the 
Dao. 


...[ts nature is naturally unimaginable. 


Imagination is the product of a person’s reason and senses; 
therefore imagination is the Dao manifested. Using reason and the 
senses to imagine the true nature of the Dao is like using a ruler of 
finite length to measure infinity: an impossible task to perform. One 
cannot reach the Dao by means of reason and the senses, by 
means of the imagination. To reach the Dao one must be stripped of 
logical reason and sensitive reactions to plunge into stillness. Only in 
this state will the practitioner be capable of understanding the true 
nature of the Dao. 


It is the inexhaustible life opening which is called the Path. 


Life opening is reaching the primordial energy, which smoothly flows 
through all types of existence and nonexistence. It is inexhaustible 
because it has the quality of the Emptiness, the infinitely renewable 
origin of all manifestations, whether known or unknown, or revealed 
or hidden. This opening is called the Path, and this Path is the Dao. 
He who conquers the Dao opens his consciousness to all 
possibilities of existences and nonexistences, to all possible 
manifestations, and this stage is called the infinite opening of life, in 
all directions of the known Universe and of that which is beyond 


human knowledge. He who possesses the Path possesses the 
inexhaustible life opening. 

The Chinese ideogram Dao has three meanings: the Path, the 
walker of the Path and the act of walking the Path. Dao, therefore, 
means Path, but in the sense of a road that requires three 
simultaneous elements in order to become real: the road, the person 
and the person walking on the road. The three meanings together 
suggest the idea that one can only find the Dao by experiencing the 
search for the Dao. Only by living the Dao does it come into 
existence for the person, and only when he becomes part of it can 
the person understand its meaning. 

So, Dao is the Absolute as the origin of all existences, but it is 
also, at the same time, the means to reach the Dao itself. A person, 
for example, is unable to find silence or stillness while he discusses 
these concepts because as long as he discusses them he has 
already lost silence and stillness. Hence, the true meaning of silence 
and stillness is only attained through the practice of silence and 
stillness, and this reasoning is also applied to the meaning of the 
Path. In order to find it, the practitioner needs to live the Path, in 
each and every gesture and moment of his life. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘So, the Dao is the process itself?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Yes, the Dao is the process itself because it is everywhere and in all 
instants, and if it is everywhere and in all instants then it is in every 
instant of the life of all people. This means that it is in the process 
itself of the search for the Dao. For Daoism, the Spiritual Path is in a 
person’s everyday life. It is in the gestures that he makes to eat, 
work and relate with other people and in every instant of his life, both 
when at rest and when active. To reach Naturalness is to live one’s 
destiny with Naturalness, carrying out one’s tasks harmoniously and 
preserving the three virtues of the Dao: humility, simplicity and 


kindness. The Daoist faces routine life situations as opportunities to 
exercise the Path and, unless the disciple shows an express desire 
to do so, the Daoist master will not encourage seclusion in 
monasteries. 

He who wishes to live in a remote place just because he feels the 
need to flee from an unfavourable, mundane life, and imagines that 
in a monastery he will find complete peace and follow his Spiritual 
Path in stillness, should be aware that a monastery is also a group of 
people. And, however harmonious it may be, it will always shelter the 
characteristics of a human society, with vital requirements which 
need to be satisfied in order to ensure the survival of the monks. 
Therefore, there will always be the chance of the same disputes from 
which the practitioner was fleeing, over fame, power and wealth, 
emerging in himself. But this does not mean that Daoism is against 
staying in monasteries. If a monk is inclined towards a contemplative 
life, of work, meditation and study, the monastery will be the best 
place for him to follow his Spiritual Path. For Daoism, this decision 
will depend solely on his vocation. 

Daoism also has the concept of removal from the world, as at a 
temporary spiritual retreat, whether in a monastery or not, practised 
by the master as a technical stage to reach higher levels of 
attainment within meditation. However, once the work is over, he 
resumes his everyday life in society, returning to work to ensure his 
sustenance and transmitting the knowledge accumulated during the 
retreat to his disciples. This means that the masters return from 
these periods with an expanded consciousness, to lead a common 
life, alongside ordinary men, but now in an uncommon way because 
their gestures become more harmonious. 


The ‘Sublime Holy Man’ conquered it in Ancient Times, which is how 
its wonderful teachings have been transmitted to this day. By 
following his name and studying his logic, one can reach full 
attainment. 


Sublime Holy Man is the name given to the Ancient Masters who 
reached the stage of conquering the Dao, and the wonderful 


teachings are the knowledge that these masters left as a legacy for 
mankind, repeated to this day by followers of the Dao. Following his 
name means repeatedly reciting his holy names, which are 
transformed into powerful mantras. Studying his logic means 
studying his teachings, and reaching full attainment means reaching 
the stage of Possessing the Path. 

Having found the Dao, the Sublime Holy Man reached the degree 
of wisdom that allowed him to develop holy teachings in all areas of 
human knowledge. Next, out of compassion for the level of 
consciousness at which mankind found itself, he passed these 
teachings on to his disciples, who in turn passed them on to their 
disciples, from one generation to the next, until the present day. 
Therefore, if today humanity has a chance to know and experience 
meditation practices, chants and mantras, studies in medicine, art, 
astronomy and numerous Daoist mystical and scientific skills, which 
enable an ordinary person to reach the stage which these masters 
reached, this is thanks to the wonderful teachings which came from 
the Ancient Times. 

These masters of the Ancient Times, after attaining spiritual 
realization, looked back and returned to teach how beginners should 
act in order to attain that same realization. It is as if an enlightened 
master, with the experience he has acquired on the course of the 
Path, said to those behind him: ‘Look, there are several different 
Paths that you can take to find the Dao, but by the Path | followed, | 
have already removed the undergrowth and rocks. The Path is clear, 
and every 50 metres there is a disciple of mine, each one at a 
certain level, to greet those who arrive and keep the road clear. If 
you come along this Path you will notice that it is pure, flat and calm. 
To reach the Dao, it’s easier to come this way.’ In other words, if a 
Daoist follows the Path that the masters of his master taught, he will 
also reach the place that they all reached: enlightenment. Following 
the example of the masters, the Daoist, as he reaches the constant 
realizations of the successive stages of progress towards 
enlightenment, also looks back and returns to help those who have 
not yet reached his level. 


Becoming a fully realized person means reaching the stage of 
spiritual plenitude, which covers material and spiritual realization — 
realization of one’s private and social life, of a person’s interior and 
exterior. This realized being, called a Holy Man in Daoism, is the 
quality model for a spiritual life, a quality which can be reached by 
anyone who adopts the same study methods and spiritual practices 
which he followed before transcendence. He is not a remote and 
unreachable symbol, offered by Daoism to be contemplated by 
ordinary people. On the contrary, Daoism understands that it would 
be no use presenting the Holy Man as a model if mankind were not 
fit to use him as an example to be followed, and it would be no use 
reading his teachings or learning about his steps if that whole course 
were inaccessible to human beings. 


A Higher Man.... 


The concept of the Higher Man comes from the Yi Jing and 
symbolizes the balanced and wise man. 


...confident and sincere, with discipline and effort, emptying his 
Heart like the ‘Valley of the Spirit’, shall naturally have the Dao in his 
concentration. 


‘Valley of the Spirit’ is an expression from the Dao Dé Jing which 
makes an analogy between the valley and the purified Heart: one is 
an open space between mountains, where water runs like a stream, 
and the other is the inner self of a purified person, which opens like a 
valley for life to flow through its emptiness. Trust, sincerity, discipline 
and effort are the requirements for the consistent practice of 
meditation, and emptying the Heart means unfastening the karmic 
ties. To achieve concrete results on the Spiritual Path, the 
practitioner needs to become the Higher Man, sincerely dedicated to 
the practice of the Path and emptying his Heart like a ‘Valley of the 
Spirit’. These qualities are acquired by the person who adopts the 
life habit of preserving the Three Pillars of Daoist Tradition: 
maintaining the constant and disciplined practice of the correct 


method of meditation, regularly reading the Holy Scriptures, and 
reporting to the guidance of a master. He who adopts this conduct of 
the spiritual life naturally finds the Dao in fixation. Hence for that 
practitioner he will not need to chase after the Dao during meditation 
because the Dao itself will naturally come to live in his emptied 
consciousness. 


The Dao possesses a deep strength, which can gradually transform 
the Spirit and matter. That is why he who possesses matter which 
flows in the open Path will have matter at one with the Spirit, and 
such a person is called a Spiritual Man. 


During fixation, when the practitioner finds the Dao, a deep force is 
created within him which expands his consciousness and improves 
his physical, energetic and mental health. This force is manifested as 
increased capacity held by the practitioner: he approaches spiritual 
realization internally and complete harmony in all his relations with 
the world. 

Matter that flows on the open Path is the person’s physical body 
which flows in destiny. Through the work with alchemy, matter is 
transmuted into Spirit, and as Spirit it begins to flow through life, 
without obstacles or impediments. Spirit is consciousness. 
Therefore, matter at one with Spirit is transmuted matter, which is no 
longer distinct from the Spirit and becomes the Spirit itself. In the 
ordinary human being, the word ‘matter’ is used to designate the 
physical body; and the word ‘Spirit’ is used to designate 
consciousness, as the opposite to matter. But in the Spiritual Man, 
matter and Spirit, the physical body and consciousness, are united. 
He who attains this union becomes a complete and authentic being, 
who has materialized consciousness or the matter which possesses 
consciousness. This is the Spiritual Man, the complete being who 
has united Spirit and matter and has become an example of Daoist 
spiritual realization. As he is all Spirit, or consciousness, he is given 
the name of Spiritual Man. 


The Nature of his Spirit is extensive, his body is unchanging and 
imperishable, his matter is common to the Dao, and therefore he 
does not possess life and death. 


Nature means the primordial cause, and the Spirit signifies 
consciousness. So, Nature of the Spirit means the primordial cause 
of consciousness. Master ST Ma says that Nature of the Spirit is 
extensive, unchanging, imperishable, common to the Dao and does 
not possess life or death. These are characteristics of the 
Nonexistential Emptiness, as the potential of all existences and 
nonexistences. So, if the Nature of the Spirit possesses all these 
characteristics, it is Nonexistential Emptiness itself. Emptiness is 
extensive because it embraces all existences and nonexistences. It 
is unchanging and imperishable, as it has no form and is incapable 
of being modified or destroyed. It is common to the Dao because it is 
everywhere at all times, of all existences and potential existences. It 
has no life and death because it has no beginning and no end: 
therein, life energy is permanently stimulated. And if the primordial 
consciousness is a body made of formless matter, common to the 
Dao, it is a body which does not possess matter. 

In the human being, body means physical matter, the vehicle of 
the soul, but the body of Nature is the consciousness of the 
Universe. As it manifests Emptiness in all its extension, this body 
has no form and cannot be defined by elements of the language of 
the manifest world. The body that acquires a form loses the 
characteristic of extension because it excludes all other forms. 
Therefore, the body of Emptiness, to cover all existences and 
nonexistences, must be a body of non-form. Everything changes and 
perishes, except Emptiness. And the extensive consciousness, like a 
body of Emptiness, also acquires this characteristic and can be 
stated as an unchanging and imperishable body. In summary, the 
body of Emptiness, as extension, can be defined as a small body, so 
much so that nothing could be smaller than it — so it is infinitely 
small, when perceived as small. It is also large, to the extent of 
having no end — so it is infinitely large, when perceived as large. 


The Spiritual Man, who possesses the body of Emptiness, 
possesses the matter of non-form, common to the Dao. And he 
embraces all existences and nonexistences, in all times, places and 
forms, because it will be in all times, places and forms where the 
Dao is found. This state can be reached in life, although it is 
extremely difficult to reach that level, even for masters of high 
spiritual attainment. At this stage, the being transcends life and 
death and makes contact with the primordial consciousness or 
Nature of the Spirit, where he finds the never-ending flow of life 
energy. The never-ending flow is like the continuous movement of 
running water, in which one cannot define the point at which one 
water particle ends and another begins its movement. With computer 
graphic effects, for example, it is possible to create a cross-sectional 
image of, say, running water in a waterfall, and this representation 
defines an end and starting point of each portion selected. But in real 
life this is not the case, and those infinite cut-off points in the current 
will always be mixed up. This is the idea of the nonexistence of life 
and death in the Spiritual Man, symbolizing the nonexistence of 
beginning and end, in all existences. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘Is the objective of Dao and Daoism for the person to find this 
Emptiness and then live within it?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


To live and attain this Emptiness is the purpose of Daoism, which is 
an ancestral religion. As regards the Dao, this has no purpose at all 
because it is the Absolute itself. The goal of a Daoist is to live at one 
with the Dao; if the Dao is Nonexistential Emptiness, his goal is to be 
part of that Emptiness. He who achieves this integration starts to 
have authentic understanding of the meaning of life, and this is the 
level of the Spiritual Man or Integral Man, who leads his life in an 
authentic manner. But you might ask ‘What is so good about this way 
of living once | have reached that stage?’ and nothing more. ‘Does 


anything change?’ Not in relation to your life habits: you carry on 
eating, sleeping, going to the bank, paying your bills, raising your 
children, going to the market, buying fruit, returning home and talking 
with your family and friends. The only difference is that you start to 
do all this in a fully harmonic and peaceful manner, in relation to 
yourself and to the world. So, when you die, your physical body 
perishes, but your consciousness will no longer be subjected to a 
new incarnation because it will have transcended the cycle of life 
and death. 


In an invisible state, his matter is equal to the Spirit; in a visible state, 
his Spirit is equal to the Breath. That is why he can cross water and 
fire without suffering any harm, stand before the Sun and light 
without casting any shadow, he can determine his life and death in 
accordance with his own will and enter and leave the impenetrable 
world. 


This passage continues to talk of the characteristics achieved by the 
Spiritual Man. When he is in Emptiness, his matter is at one with 
Spirit and he becomes invisible, and when his Spirit is transformed 
into Breath, he is manifested as energy and becomes visible. He 
embodies the unlimited powers of the Dao when at one with the 
primordial consciousness. Therefore, he is capable of walking across 
water and fire without being injured; he transmutes into water or fire 
particles and therefore suffers no harm. He casts no shadow 
because he is capable of transforming himself into a hologram; 
standing against the Sun and light and possessing no physical 
matter, no shadow appears. He determines life and death because 
he chooses any point in the galaxy he deems as significant and 
creates physical matter there, which will be born and die, in 
accordance with the collective destiny of the place. And he enters 
and leaves the impenetrable world, whether surrounded by mystical 
walls or in physical vaults, because he disintegrates the body he is 
using, becomes Spirit or consciousness and in such a state can pass 
through any obstacle. He then inverts the process and returns to that 
same physical body he was using before disintegration. The will of 


the Spiritual Man is sovereign: when he wants to be invisible, he is 
only Spirit and, therefore, will not be seen by anyone. And when he 
deems it necessary to become visible, he transmutes himself into 
Breath and gains whichever form he chooses, so as to be perceived 
and understood by humans. 


If a body made of impure matter can attain the Empty Wonder, then 
the intelligence of the Collective Spirit can be enriched even more 
profoundly and extensively. 


A body made of impure matter is the human body, and Empty 
Wonder is that which the practitioner contemplates when he reaches 
advanced stages in meditation. Intelligence is lucidity, and Collective 
Spirit is the sum of the consciousnesses of all realized beings. So, 
intelligence of the Collective Spirit is the lucidity of the 
consciousnesses of all realized beings, as one single unit. The 
passage compares the ordinary man, who has a body made of 
impure matter, to the Collective Spirit, which is pure and has no form. 
A person living with an impure body can attain the Dao through the 
practice of meditation; if his consciousness is at an elevated level of 
lucidity of the Collective Spirit, he will have an even better chance of 
spiritual realization because he will be connected to all the wisdom 
accumulated by the realized masters, ever since Ancient Times. 


The Holy Scriptures say: ‘A body at one with the Spirit is called an 
Authentic Body.’ 


A body at one with the Spirit signifies the body which possesses 
consciousness. It is called an Authentic Body because it is the 
complete and true body, where matter is Spirit itself. In this body, 
high-level consciousness ceases to be a consciousness restricted to 
the main nucleus of the brain, and is multiplied into an uncountable 
number of consciousnesses, which will inhabit each particle of that 
matter. The consciousness is no longer the ‘boss’ that is in command 
of the body and drives the ‘machine’. It is the ‘boss’ that is multiplied 
into billions of ‘parts’ of that ‘machine’ and has inhabited infinite parts 


of that organism. It will be in each ‘gear’, each ‘bolt’, of that 
‘machine’. From this point onwards, each fragment of the body, 
however minute it may be, will have a high-level consciousness 
ruling its actions. Therefore, each finger, each nail, each vital organ, 
each cell and each atom will have a consciousness which 
‘commands’ that particle, and all of them together simultaneously 
and harmoniously ‘command’ the body. This is the state of those 
who have a Spirit at one with the body, and at this level the body 
becomes authentic and true. That is why those who reach this stage 
gain the ‘Authentic Body’, where consciousness and matter are not 
separate. 


The XT Shéng Jing says: ‘He who possesses communion of Spirit 
with the body possesses longevity and constancy.’ 


The X7 Shéng Jing is a Daoist work written by Master Yin Xi, 
translated as The Scripture of Western Ascension.’ A body at one 
with the Spirit signifies the body which possesses consciousness. 
Longevity refers to a long and healthy life for the physical body, and 
constancy refers to immortality of the Spirit. He who has disciplined 
devotion to the practice of a correct meditation method can achieve 
two results, which may or may not be simultaneous: longevity of the 
physical body, and immortality of the Spirit. These two concepts, 
although considered distinct by Daoism, tend to be confused by 
mystics. Longevity means physically living for a very long time, in a 
fit state of health, and immortality means the total union of Spirit and 
matter. 

He who unites Spirit and matter, even if he is unable to maintain 
this state outside meditation, becomes healthier, and this condition 
provides his physical body with longevity. Therefore, by means of the 
Path, it is possible to achieve longevity, but this is one consequence 
of disciplined practice, which may or may not be experienced by the 
follower of the Dao. For this condition to hold true, genetic matters 
also come into play. People from long-living families tend to die 
older, without needing to make any effort in this regard. But these 
are the minority, and it is not this kind of longevity that the text is 


referring to. As regards immortality, the practitioner will only be able 
to reach this stage of spiritual development if he works with 
continued and progressive dedication with alchemy. At this stage, his 
consciousness will no longer be subject to the limitations of life and 
death and shall reach the predicate of being in all beings, in all times 
and places, integrated into all existences and nonexistences. This 
condition is called the infinitude of life and of the Spirit: life, as 
energy, and Spirit, as consciousness. At this point, the being flows in 
infinitude and leaves the Cycle of Transmigration, but still needs to 
continue the process of gradual and infinite spiritual growth, until 
attaining Consecration. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘What is the importance of leaving the Cycle of Transmigration?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 
When an ordinary person dies, his spiritual being is divided into two: 
a part of the consciousness, considered Pure Consciousness, 
returns to the Universal Consciousness and is united to that 
dimension; and the remaining part, which represented the person’s 
ego, takes on the form of a ‘spirit in transit’ and goes into the Cycle 
of Transmigration. Here begins the phase of ‘forgetting and 
sleeping’: the soul is numbed, starts to fall asleep and forgets the 
experiences it had in life, until it ‘sleeps’ for good and completely 
forgets everything it lived through. In this state, it is sent to the 
‘platform of destiny’ and it remains there in a lethargic-like condition, 
while it waits to be called to a new incarnation. The experiences 
acquired in life are transformed into karmic seeds and are stored in 
the memory to be reborn with the soul, on its next journey. And they 
are then manifested as impulses, the origin of which cannot be 
identified due to the process of forgetting undergone. 

In the new incarnation, the soul will be unable to recall all 
previous experiences. It will be another person, who, stimulated by 
unconscious impulses brought from past lives and by the external 


circumstances of the new life, will begin to learn over again all that 
he had already known. This is the origin of human suffering. The 
forgetting, allied to impulses, lead the person into a vicious circle. 
The person obeys commands he does not understand but, despite 
his ignorance, acts so as to justify them and reaffirm them in life. He 
therefore consolidates the impulses in the soul and perpetuates the 
cycle of suffering: when the new body dies, the impulses will once 
again be taken as karmic seeds to the next incarnation. And once 
again they will be the cause of that new person’s suffering. 
Therefore, as they are renewed and reaffirmed in each new life, the 
karmic seeds become stronger and more robust, and this is repeated 
in successive lives, one after the other, in an infinite circle of 
reincarnations. 

But he who transmutes his soul into pure Spirit or Universal 
Consciousness attains oneness of the being and is freed from 
eternal reincarnations, precisely because he transcends the soul 
which incarnates. The Universal Consciousness is not manifested 
incarnate because, being universal, it will always be simultaneously 
in all times and all places. If it took on a form, it would no longer be 
universal, and be tied to a time and space in the Universe. 
Therefore, the soul which transmutes into Universal Consciousness 
acquires this characteristic and also ceases to be manifested as 
incarnate. No longer possessing the matter which is modified and 
perishes, it is finally released from the Cycle of Transmigration. 
Remaining connected to the Universal Consciousness, it no longer 
exists as an individual soul, known as the ego, and is dissolved into 
the universality of the level of Tai Ji. Therefore, the Daoist needs to 
be dedicated to spiritual practices to recover the Universal Spirit and 
transcend the Cycle of Transmigration during his lifetime. To do so 
he must start by learning the practice of meditation, concentrating his 
consciousness on breathing. A person reaches enlightenment by 
simply starting with these steps. 


Thus, on the Path of the Emptiness of Nonexistence, there are 
forces that dominate at profound and superficial levels: the profound 
force includes the transformation of the body, whereas the superficial 


force dominates only the mind. He who transforms his body is called 
a ‘Spiritual Man’, while the body of a man who only dominates his 
mind will still perish, despite his intelligence being aroused. 


The Path of the Emptiness of Nonexistence is the Daoist Spiritual 
Path; and profound and superficial forces are the different levels at 
which the spiritual force, developed by the practitioner as a result of 
practising meditation, can act. He who deepens his practice unites 
matter and Spirit: he transmutes his psychic, energetic and physical 
levels and is released from the Cycle of Transmigration. And he who 
does not deepen his practice only reaches a level considered as 
superficial within Daoism: mastering the mind. 

To transform the body means to transform physical matter into 
energetic matter and then into spiritual matter. This is the highest 
and most difficult level to reach on the Daoist Spiritual Path, the last 
stage of alchemy. He who reaches this stage is called a Spirit Man or 
Spiritual Man because he will have transmuted all his physical and 
energetic matter into Spirit. At this stage, he is a light that manages 
to manifest himself as matter, energy or Spirit. He has united his 
body and Spirit and is now able to materialize and dematerialize 
because he is now composed of light. At this level, his body is as if it 
were a hologram and, therefore, when his consciousness commands 
it to dilute, he becomes a transparent light and is decomposed into 
infinite light particles, which are merged with all the light particles of 
the Universe. And when his consciousness wants to communicate 
with the material world, he is concentrated to the point at which he 
can be seen or touched by those who contemplate him. The Spirit 
Man takes any form that his consciousness determines because he 
is simply light. 

Mastering the mind means to bring consciousness at one with the 
Breath in a superficial manner and experience merely mental 
transformation. During meditation, the practitioner assimilates the 
energy of the Anterior Heaven which feeds his organism in a state of 
fixation, and when he returns to the manifest world he perceives the 
increased capacity that this force bestows. He becomes more lucid 
and intelligent, and his emotional structure gains stability. The mind 


becomes gentler and gentler until the process is concluded and the 
practitioner's consciousness completely masters his mind. At this 
point, he experiences a great increase in his rational capacity, which 
in Daoism is called the arousal of intelligence. He has already 
mastered the mind, but has yet to master matter. Following 
transmutation at the psychic level, he needs to expand his practice 
to develop the life force at subtler and subtler levels and generate 
the effect of transmuting his energetic body and his physical body. 
Anyone who interrupts the practice at this point will not transcend the 
Cycle of Transmigration. Therefore, his body will still perish, despite 
arousing the intelligence. This means that he will still undergo the 
process of life and death because he is unable to unite 
consciousness with matter. 

When an ordinary person dies, his physical body is separated 
from the Spirit. The physical matter is entirely left behind to be 
transformed into Earth, but the spiritual body is dismembered, before 
going on to transmigration: the part of the Universal Spirit which 
existed therein returns and will be integrated into its origin, and the 
part of the individual consciousness, as the soul, will enter the Cycle 
of Transmigration. If it is a highly enlightened consciousness then it 
may migrate to a celestial level but, nonetheless, it will be within the 
limits of the energy level which it reached when incarnate. So, as it 
does not have enough energy to free itself from the Cycle of 
Transmigration, the soul will still need to incarnate another body, 
even though it will be a higher body than that of a human being. This 
soul will also need to reincarnate, be born in some world, have 
another life and continue working for an indeterminate time until 
reaching immortality in one of those worlds, in one of those lives. 
This is what the passage means when it says that, despite arousing 
the intelligence, his body will still perish, and that is the motive of 
transmutation at the psychic level considered superficial by Daoist 
masters. 


What is the reason for that? ‘Intelligence’ is a manifestation of the 
mind, and its excessive use leads to exhaustion. When one’s small, 


initial intelligence is transformed into pride and excessive discussion, 
the Spirit and the Breath will be emptied;... 


Intelligence is lucidity; exhaustion is loss of lucidity; and small, initial 
intelligence is the increased lucidity which occurs when beginning 
the practice of meditation. 

Intelligence as a manifestation of the mind means the 
consciousness which has mastered the mind but has yet to master 
the practitioner’s energy or physical body. Mastering the mind means 
the person saying to himself, for instance, that he will sit in silence 
for the next 30 or 60 minutes and managing to make his mind obey 
this order. This occurs when the Spirit and the Breath have become 
one and the practitioner has reached the first step of spiritual 
attainment — transformation of his psychic level. In practice, the 
result is translated into increased mental capacity, called arousal of 
intelligence or small, initial intelligence. The person acquires greater 
understanding and experiences improved memory skills and quicker 
reasoning. He feels good in himself because he notices that, in the 
face of unexpected events, his mind continues to work satisfactorily 
and his emotional state does not alter. At that moment, there is a risk 
of the person imagining that he has reached perfection and feeling 
proud of his achievement. If the person fails to stop this process and 
allows the desire to show off that increase to arise within him, he 
adopts the excessive behaviour of discussing everything he sees in 
order to impose on the world the ‘truth’ that nobody else can see. 

The Daoist, therefore, needs to follow the example of the wise 
behaviour of the ancient beings in order to nurture the virtue of 
humility and avoid losing the recently acquired light. He must be 
wary of his attitudes so as to avoid becoming ‘the cleverest person’, 
who is always arguing, debating, expounding his opinion and 
‘demonstrating all the truths’. When increased intelligence emerges, 
the practitioner needs to retreat and avoid saying what he feels. He 
carries on meditating, to solidify the energy he receives from the 
Anterior Heaven during meditation, and uses this concentrated force 
to feed his bodily energy. He must also fight the need to talk of his 
meditation experiences, so as not to lose the experience. It is the 


ego that states all that one sees and feels, contrary to Spirit and 
Breath integration. Therefore, when the ego acts, one loses the 
integration and one is emptied of the union of the Spirit and the 
Breath, and it is this emptying to which the passage refers. 

To adopt proud behaviour means to exhaust the mind and 
dissipate the light which one acquires by merging consciousness 
and energy; and to act with the ego means to go back to being an 
ordinary person, whose consciousness and energy are separate. 
This is to regress, rather than progress, on the Spiritual Path. He 
who separates Spirit and Breath that are still united superficially 
breaks the union of yin and yang, which sustains increased 
intelligence. With the emptying, or loss of the union, the practitioner 
loses the lucidity acquired because he no longer attains fixation 
during meditation. This is the meaning of excessive use of the mind 
that leads to exhaustion. But he who passes through this first level 
without losing his perseverance, and without falling into the trap of a 
groundless sense of pride, deepens the union of the Spirit and 
Breath and achieves the following stages of transmutation of his 
energetic and physical levels. These degrees of transformation, 
however, require methods of alchemy in order to be reached. 


...SO one will be lacking in the Collective Spirit to feed the light of the 
body and will therefore die early and be unlikely to complete one’s 
Path. The term ‘Liberation from the Corpse’, cited in the Holy 
Scriptures, refers precisely to this event. 


Light refers to consciousness, and light of the body is the 
consciousness that becomes one with energy to sustain the 
practitioner's body. To die early without completing one’s Path 
means to die before reaching attainment on the Path, and ‘Liberation 
from the Corpse’ is a specific Daoist term, used to designate the 
practitioner who has achieved spiritual progress but died before 
complete attainment. 

During meditation, the consciousness is fed by the energy of the 
Anterior Heaven and undergoes the gradual process of expanding its 
limits. When the consciousness becomes fully expanded, the 


practitioner moves up a level in meditation and begins to practise 
alchemy, in order to attain immortality. His consciousness then, at 
one with the energy, acquires the necessary requirement to now 
begin complete purification of his energetic body and, subsequently, 
of his physical body, the most dense and difficult mass to be worked 
on in this process because it is composed of impure matter. 

Daoism considers the conclusion of these stages as complete 
attainment. But when the practitioner interrupts his spiritual work 
before achieving transformation of the energetic and physical levels, 
even if he has brought the Breath from the Anterior Heaven to his 
consciousness, he is deemed to be someone who has _ not 
progressed on the Path. He becomes an enlightened person but, 
despite his heightened spiritual degree, he does not master the rest 
of his being. In this practitioner, it will become evident that he lacks 
contact with the Collective Spirit - as the sum of the 
consciousnesses of all realized beings — to feed life energy with light 
in order to carry the work onwards. His Spirit will not have the quality 
needed to sustain, on its own, the transmutation of his physical and 
energetic bodies, and there will come a time when the body, having 
not been transmuted into energy, will naturally die before the 
practitioner completes attainment. This death is considered, by 
Daoism, as a Liberation from the Corpse. That is why the Holy 
Scriptures say that the Ancient Sages, when they began to arouse 
inner enlightenment, saved themselves. They may have seemed 
foolish, but they were preserving the concentrated force of the 
Anterior Heaven, acquired during fixation, to use it in the following 
stages of the process, which they had not yet completed. 


Therefore, Great Men save their light and hide their glow, in order to 
reach perfection. Coagulating the Spirit and valuing the Breath, they 
follow the Path without intention and unite consciousness to the 
Path. This is called ‘Possessing the Path’. 


Perfection is the last stage on the Daoist Spiritual Path, 
transmutation of the physical body; and Great Men are beings who 
reach this stage and become the Path itself. To reach this level, the 


follower of the Dao must follow the steps of the Great Men: saving 
his light and hiding his glow, coagulating the Spirit, and valuing the 
Breath and following the Path without intention, until, finally, uniting 
his consciousness with the Path, becoming the Path itself. 

To save one’s light and hide one’s glow is to avoid demonstrating 
increased intelligence to the world. This objective is achieved when 
the practitioner internalizes his lucidity through meditation and 
reflection. The saved light will be used in future stages, during the 
processes of energetic and physical body transmutation, towards 
reaching perfection. Coagulating the Spirit and valuing the Breath 
are movements that the practitioner carries out simultaneously. To 
coagulate the Spirit means to solidify the increased solidity, to make 
it cohesive and consistent. And to value the Breath means to 
recognize the importance it has for reaching perfection. Breath is the 
support of consciousness. Therefore, the follower of the Dao needs 
to look after his Breath or energy, so as not to contaminate it with 
impurities, or wear it down with upsetting events or irrelevant 
activities. When the person manifests a thought, a word or an action, 
he spends internal energy, which comes together with the 
manifestation. So if he squanders the increased lucidity acquired 
through meditation, then he will make excessive use of energy and 
end up without any reserves to proceed on the Path. To value the 
Breath, therefore, means to save his energy reserve. He who is 
unable to coagulate the Spirit deals with fragmented lucidity and 
feels the need to externalize it, but the vehicle for the externalization 
is his energy. The more he externalizes light, the more energy he 
dissipates. On the other hand, he who solidifies the Spirit feels less 
of a need to externalize it and therefore less energy will be 
dissipated. This is what is meant by valuing the Breath. 

Following the Path without intention means flowing in life within 
Naturalness — interacting with the world by means of non-intentional 
actions. This concept is represented, in the Chinese language, by 
the expression ‘Wu Weil’, which can be literally translated as ‘non- 
action’. In the west, this concept was spread with its exact literal 
meaning and understood as a Daoist precept which recommended 
its followers ‘don’t act, don’t do’. Wu Wei, however, does not signify 


an action which is not practised in itself, but an action which is not 
practised when an intention of the ego exists therein. It is action 
which has an objective and responds to a stimulus, but it does not 
carry in itself the intention of the person who executes it. It is like an 
alert: ‘don’t act in the world intentionally’ or ‘if the action is 
intentional, don't do it’. 

Wu Wéi is action which is materialized as the outcome of a 
person’s natural impulse, commanded by the pure consciousness, 
and exempt of intention of the ego. Path without intention, therefore, 
cannot be interpreted as a recommendation to fail to uphold one’s 
commitments, used as an excuse like ‘I do not do it because | cannot 
be intentional’. He who follows the Path without intention does not 
use tricks to shirk his responsibilities, or dissimulations to hide 
unrevealed objectives. The person acts at the right time and does 
not act when it is unsuitable. This means acting in the world 
upholding his social and family commitments, but without straying 
from the Spiritual Path: practising only actions in accordance with 
Naturalness. There will be no intention in these actions, and this is 
following the Path without intention: not insisting on doing that which 
is beyond one’s reach or irrelevant to oneself, and not failing to 
perform tasks incumbent upon one. 

Uniting consciousness to the Path means uniting consciousness, 
or Spirit, to the Dao. He who reaches this stage of complete spiritual 
attainment achieves Conquest of the Dao because he unites his 
Spirit to the Spirit of the Absolute. But this union is not performed 
from one moment to the next. As the person progresses on the Path, 
his consciousness expands, and as his consciousness expands he 
guides the increase, once again, towards the Path, reinforcing his 
constancy. And so he gradually unites his consciousness to the Path 
until achieving Conquest of the Dao. At that time, he and the Path 
become one: he is the Dao, and the Dao, as the Absolute and 
potential of all manifestations, is found within him. This is the stage 
that Master ST Ma calls ‘Possessing the Path’. 


The Dao Dé Jing says: ‘He who follows and attains through the Path 
acquires the Path’ and ‘For what reason was the Path so valued in 


the past? Did they not say that he who searches can acquire? He 
who is guilty can be absolved!’ 


The passage teaches that living in accordance with the Dao leads to 
finding the Dao, and he who finds the Dao is absolved of guilt. 
Acquiring the Path means Possessing the Path, the highest level of 
Daoist spiritual attainment; following means remaining on the Path; 
and attaining through the Path means keeping the Heart empty, to 
act in the world in accordance with Naturalness, and not through the 
ego. This means practising non-intentional actions. 

Dao signifies Absolute, as the origin and essential source of all 
existences and nonexistences. But it also signifies the Path which 
connects all existences and nonexistences to their essential source. 
Searching for the Dao, therefore, is searching for the origin itself, 
where there is no guilt because guilt is manifestation, and at the 
origin there are no manifestations. Therefore, anyone who harbours 
guilt in his Heart, upon finding his origin, will also have found non- 
guilt. This is what is meant by absolution found by the person who 
searches for the Dao. Just as one can only have an empty Heart 
when the Heart is emptied of impurities, the person only encounters 
the state of non-guilt when he empties his Heart of guilt. It is 
impossible to let go of any guilt when that guilt is being used for any 
kind of objective: the person is only able to let go of the guilt by 
freeing himself of it. And the same is true of any feeling: a person is 
only freed from a neurosis when he no longer has the neurosis; he is 
only freed from madness when he no longer has the madness; he is 
only freed from incessant thinking when he achieves inner stillness 
and no longer has incessant thoughts; and he is only freed from 
senselessness of the soul when he empties his Heart of perversion 
of the being. 


When a mountain possesses jade, its trees and its herbs never dry; 


Jade is a precious stone that in Chinese culture represents purity 
and in the practice of meditation represents plenitude of Spirit and 


Breath, and trees and herbs which never dry are symbols of 
exuberance. By means of a metaphor, this phrase compares the 
treasure that exists within a practitioner of the Path to a mountain 
which has jade in its composition. Both of them naturally externalize 
abundant life force. In the case of the mountain, the treasure is the 
jade, and the life force that this treasure generates is the image of 
trees and herbs that never dry up. In the case of the practitioner of 
the Dao, the treasure is the union of his consciousness with energy, 
and the life force that this treasure generates is an outwardly lucid 
and active life, which is reflected in greater physical disposition and 
more precise and less intentional actions in all relations with the 
world. In the light of the teaching, the Daoist will always be busy 
trying to recover the treasure that exists within him, to create the 
abundant life force and externalize the vitality of his virtues. This 
means sustaining an internal principle, like precious jade, and 
remaining active and exuberant outwardly, like the trees and herbs 
that never dry. 

This jewel exists inside everyone. It has its own light, but it is 
usually enclosed in a layer of impurities which hides its glow. The 
jewel is full lucidity, or Universal Consciousness — and the impurities 
are physical, mental and emotional imbalances that the person 
nurtures within him throughout his life. It is precisely the reversal of 
this process that is achieved through meditation, with effort and 
discipline. The process removes the impurities, and the practitioner 
becomes more and more lucid and energetic, until attaining 
enlightenment, when the layer of impurities which beclouds the glow 
of his treasure will be entirely removed. He who follows the Spiritual 
Path towards this rescue will little by little acquire the Three Virtues 
of the Dao and gradually become simpler, kinder and more humble. 
Simplicity is the quality of one who acts without complicating one’s 
achievements; kindness is the affection that one directs at the world 
when others feel pain or pleasure, or joy or sadness; and humility is 
the internal posture of one who understands all beings as distinct 
manifestations of the single consciousness and therefore does not 
develop the feeling of perceiving things better or worse than any 
other existing being. 


...when a man embraces the Dao, his body and form shall always 
remain solid. 


Embracing the Dao means achieving spiritual attainment and 
becoming one with the Dao, and solid body and form are the 
energetic and physical bodies transmuted into Spirit. This means 
consciousness and energy at one and being transmuted into a 
single, spiritual body which symbolizes solidity. Anyone who 
embraces the Dao is capable of experiencing all complexities of life 
in a fluid manner because he embraces the origin of all 
manifestations. But to reach this state, one must practise alchemy. 

The practice of Daoist meditation of alchemy aims to achieve 
results at the mental, energetic and physical levels of the 
practitioner. The results of higher alchemy techniques are shown, 
first, at the mental level, when the force created in fixation transforms 
the person’s consciousness, and he acquires more lucidity. If he 
saves this light, the force will unblock his energetic channels and he 
will become more active and healthier because there will be purer 
energy circulating freely in his body. If he maintains the same 
behaviour and safeguards this increase, the force will finally act at 
the material level: it will eliminate all the toxins which debilitate his 
health, which will be reflected in the purification of his physical body. 
At this point, he continues to practise alchemy, until the process is 
completed and he has reached the level at which he has embraced 
the Dao. 

The results of these techniques, therefore, begin with the benefits 
of transmutation of the consciousness, then entail the benefits of 
transmutation of the energy that circulates around the physical body, 
until reaching the benefits of transmutation of physical matter. That is 
why, even before reaching a level of profound stillness in meditation, 
the practitioner already starts to feel increased perception, memory 
and lucidity. The Purification of the Heart Method works with the 
transmutation of the consciousness. When it empties the 
practitioner's Heart, it removes the impurities which reside in his 
mind and he embarks on the Path that can lead him to immortality 
through alchemy. In the beginning, the results are greater emotional 


stability and quicker understanding of stimuli in the world. This is 
perceived when the person compares his way of life in the past with 
his present way of life and recognizes more balance in his current 
actions, or when he recognizes greater ease in attaining stillness 
each time he sits to meditate. This is the effect of progressive 
purification of the mind, the first result of meditation. At this stage, 
one must be careful to avoid feeling attained and losing the 
disposition to continue with this transformation, until reaching the 
level at which he will embrace the Dao. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘What happens to a person who dies after reaching this first stage of 
transmutation of the consciousness?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


He will be reborn in a better situation. He who is continuously 
transforming his consciousness for the better until the day he dies, 
even if he has not managed to transmute his energy and physical 
body, will go to transmigration carrying a ‘lighter baggage’, and this 
means fewer attachments and rancour, and fewer ‘impurities’. So, 
even if his consciousness is still at the level of the soul, caught in the 
Cycle of Transmigration, due to having reached a higher level he will 
be reborn in a better situation, in a life with more chance of 
advancing on the Path, towards immortality. On the other hand, not 
all the techniques for the work of transmutation of the physical or 
energetic body are able to lead the person to the level of 
consciousness during the time of one lifetime, and so if the person 
has not modified his consciousness by the time he dies, he will lose 
all the work he has done. He will forget everything he has lived 
through, will lose all the physical and energetic transformation he 
has undergone and carry to transmigration the same ‘heavy’ soul 
that he brought to this life. In some cases, the soul even has some 
extra vanity, due to having developed ‘energetic powers’. And this 


will probably determine a new incarnation in similar conditions to 
those he encountered when born into the present life. 


Through many years of devotion, physical matter can be transformed 
to resemble the Spirit. Therefore, distilling matter and penetrating the 
higher level can make one equal to the Dao, dissolving the single 
body into ‘ten thousand laws’, coagulating the ‘ten thousand laws’ in 
a single body, shining infinite intelligence and surpassing all the 
boundaries of physical form. 


Many years refers to the time required to reach full attainment on the 
Path. Physical matter which resembles the Spirit means matter 
transformed into Spirit. To distil matter and penetrate the higher 
universe means to transmute the physical body into Nonexistential 
Emptiness — to penetrate the higher universe and make one equal to 
the Dao. 

This passage speaks of the time the practitioner spends on the 
Path, until reaching full spiritual attainment and becoming equal to 
the Dao. In the language of alchemy, one uses the analogy of the 
phases of this process with metals. Physical matter is lead, and 
consciousness is gold, which is valuable and symbolizes purity. 
Therefore, reaching attainment means transforming lead into gold, or 
dense matter into subtle matter. By the analogy itself, one can 
imagine the many years of dedication required for the Daoist 
alchemist to achieve this result. And this is so because the process 
of profound transmutation of the consciousness does not occur from 
one moment to the next — it is necessarily slow and gradual. In this 
regard, Daoism understands that there is no serious method of 
spiritual development which can offer instantaneous enlightenment: 
the main technique is meditation, and the time dedicated to this 
practice is a person's lifetime, because even those who achieve 
realization during their journey continue to devote themselves to the 
practice until the day they leave the manifest world. 

To achieve the outcome of progress on the Spiritual Path, 
therefore, the practitioner needs to be dedicated to the practice of 
meditation. But beyond this condition, the result will also depend on 


the life circumstances of each person. Therefore, in the same way 
that the sunrise or the seasons occur at the proper times, each 
person has his proper time to transmute. In the same way that the 
Sun cannot be hurried, nor can the maturing of a person be hurried. 
Therefore, the Daoist cultivates inner tranquillity to acquire good 
physical, mental and emotional conditions and to be able to wait, 
while remaining righteous, for the right time for his’ spiritual 
development to happen. Daily meditation is fundamental to this end. 
There is no Daoist master who does not practise meditation on a 
daily basis. All of them, in all areas of Daoism, whether magic, 
alchemy, devotion or arts like the Yi Jing, astrology or medicine, 
practise meditation, because without this daily, constant and 
disciplined exercise it is almost impossible to develop inner light. And 
without light, all Daoist art or spiritual practice becomes superficial or 
erroneous. 

Dissolving the single body into ten thousand laws and 
coagulating the ten thousand laws into a single body means 
dismembering the individuality of the ego into multiple 
consciousnesses of the egos of all beings and then concentrating all 
those multiple consciousnesses into the single body of the Universal 
Consciousness. The single body is the consciousness of the ego, 
which is transformed into the Universal Consciousness. And ten 
thousand laws symbolizes the cosmic order that is revealed in the 
infinite laws which rule the existence of each manifestation, at the 
level of the egos of each being. Everything that exists follows an 
interior principle, and this principle is a law. Each of those laws 
represents the conditions which enable the existence and full 
development of the respective manifestation. Therefore, the law of 
the existence of a coconut tree, for example, is to abundantly 
germinate in earth that contains salt. That is why coconut trees are 
planted near beaches and, when this is not possible, rock salt is 
placed on the roots so that the fruit ripens to be sweet and succulent. 
So, each being that exists, whether a coconut tree, person, animal or 
plant, the very elements of nature, like water and fire, or the Sun and 
the planets, all have their own laws and foundations of existence, in 


accordance with their microsystems, organisms and needs. Daoism 
Calls this set of laws, symbolically, the ten thousand laws. 

When the practitioner expands his consciousness to the level of 
the Universal Consciousness, he is freed from the law which 
grounds the existence of his ego and is dissolved into the ten 
thousand laws. At this point, he takes the first step towards 
immortality. This is the process of expanding the consciousness, in 
which the ego is dissolved and integrated into all forms of life, until 
reaching universalization. Next, it is concentrated and coagulated 
into ten thousand laws within the person. It is the reverse process, 
that of gathering the consciousness: it returns to be one, but this 
oneness is now the Universal Consciousness, which covers the 
whole Universe within it. It is as if, when expanded, it had already 
been multiplied into ten thousand, constituting ten thousand families, 
and, on the way back, it brought with it all those ten thousand 
families to its new habitat, where there is now room for all the 
uncountable beings that came to visit. The master who reaches 
universalization first leaves himself, connects to all visible and 
invisible manifestations of the Universe and then brings all these 
manifestations to within himself, together like a single being. First he 
expands and dissolves, and then he is concentrated and coagulates. 

But to reach this level of realization one must follow the Spiritual 
Path in such a slow manner that it usually takes several lifetimes. In 
Daoism, he who reaches this stage is called a Holy Man. He 
conquers the infinitude of life and of consciousness because he 
acquires the conditions to recognize himself in all lives and all 
consciousnesses. This means living in accordance with a cosmic 
law, which is why the body of the Holy Man is called the Body of the 
Law, as it moves in line with the Law of the Dao. He who reaches 
this state possesses infinite glowing intelligence: infinite because he 
acquires an everlasting quality, and glowing in all directions because 
he acquires full enlightenment, and surpasses the boundaries of 
physical form, which means he goes beyond the frontiers of the 
manifest world and reaches immortality. This is the opposite to what 
happens with ordinary people, who almost never act in accordance 
with the cosmic law, or when they do it is in an incomplete manner. 


Thus they attract the limitations inherent to the condition of mortality, 
such as suffering and illnesses which settle in their physical, 
energetic and mental bodies. 

In the practice of meditation, the beginner undergoes physical 
and energetic alterations which are part of transmutation, and during 
this process he learns to adapt to the slowness of the responses to 
his dedication. Initially, when he prepares to meditate, he makes an 
effort to attain stillness. In time, he manages to reach a deeper level 
of stillness and increase the time and results of the meditation. But 
upon returning to everyday life he realizes that the conflicts with the 
world are still the same, and with the slightest external provocation, 
he is led astray by the disorderly movement. At this moment he 
directs his concentration to the Breath and attempts to re-encounter 
the lost tranquillity. He resorts to another meditation session, leaving 
the exercise with his consciousness and energy in balance and 
again returning to everyday life. And once again he comes face to 
face with all the agitation and feels surrounded by disorganized, 
conflicting relations. This going back and forth seems never-ending, 
but the Daoist masters teach that this difficulty is a necessary part of 
the early stages of the process. Therefore, he who is determined to 
achieve lasting results on the Path must undertake this stage with 
humility, without being discouraged, and making the effort to keep 
his discipline in the practice, while the results emerge little by little. In 
time, the lack of emotional control will give way to the mastering of 
the mind, which will gradually increase in time and depth, until the 
practitioner becomes enlightened and practises only non-intentional, 
balanced actions in line with Nature. 

The start of the practice is a period of tough overcoming. 
Therefore, during this phase one must observe a prudent limit to 
social commitments, in order to avoid the constant strain in relations 
with the world. The practitioner needs to exercise introspection and 
accumulate inner stillness, until reaching the extent of emotional 
balance that enables him to use concentrated stillness to properly 
address the lack of order in external stimuli. Only at the more 
advanced stages will he be able to maintain his inner stillness and 
emanate outward stillness to all manifestations around him. The 


Immortal Masters acquire this prerogative. They maintain their inner 
stillness at such a high level that they are able to distribute this well- 
being outwardly: when they approach a place or a group of people, 
those people and places also become calm. The difference is that 
the stillness accompanies the Immortal wherever he goes, but after 
the master has gone away, that stillness gradually deserts those who 
only received its benefit. 


Its manifestation covers both form and Emptiness simultaneously;... 


Form means the manifestation, and Emptiness is non-manifestation. 
If the manifestation of the Dao simultaneously covers form and 
Emptiness, then this means that the immortal being, when he 
chooses to take on a form, need not exchange Emptiness for the 
form: he takes on the form but also remains as Emptiness. This is 
the meaning of covering form and Emptiness simultaneously. He 
who reaches this level on the Path manages to hear sound and 
silence, see the visible and invisible and have thought and non- 
thought at the same time. This being simultaneously perceives all 
dual feelings, considered contradictory in the manifest world. The 
ordinary person is unable to ‘not think’ when thinking, and is unable 
to think when ‘not thinking’. But an enlightened master thinks and 
‘not thinks’ at the same time, sees the visible and the invisible at the 
same time, and hears the audible and inaudible, simultaneously. 
That is why he is, at the same time, manifestation and non- 
manifestation. 


...Its conclusion includes both creation and transformation at the 
same time. 


Conclusion of the Dao is attaining Emptiness and remaining in that 
state. But if the Dao is the origin of all existences and nonexistences, 
he who achieves its conclusion finds, at the same time, the origin of 
all creations and of all transformations, which are nothing more than 
infinite creations. Therefore, the conclusion of the immortal man, 
who reaches Emptiness or full spiritual attainment, includes 


simultaneous creation and transformation. He who attains in the Dao 
returns to the origin of all existences and nonexistences and, in this 
state, the three actions of Naturalness overlap each _ other: 
conclusion, creation and transformation start to be experienced at 
the same time. The realized being will at the same instant be 
creating, transforming and concluding lives. 


True expression has no standard — it is merely the Path and Virtue. 


Expression refers to manifestation, and true expression is the 
spiritual expression of the person who follows the Path of 
Naturalness. It has no standard because it follows one single 
standard, that of Naturalness, which is the Dao. Being Naturalness, 
or Dao, it is the Absolute or the Path, and it is also, at the same time, 
the manifestation of this Absolute, which is the Virtue. He who 
reaches the infinitude of life and of consciousness is manifested in 
any form, but that form will always be the characteristic of the Virtue. 
Path is the principle, and Virtue is the consequence of the principle. 
Path is the principle which guides the follower of the Dao, and Virtue 
is the manifestation as this Path. Therefore, to flow in destiny in a 
harmonious manner, in accordance with the principles of the Path, 
means to practise actions which express the Law of Naturalness and 
to reveal the virtuous conduct of the person who reaches Daoist 
spiritual attainment. 


The X7 Shéng Jing says: ‘Becoming at one with the Heaven, having 
a common Heart without knowledge; becoming at one with the Path, 
having a common body without form. Thus, the Path of Heaven will 
naturally be resplendent.’ This refers to reaching supremacy. 


Becoming at one with the Heaven means uniting individual 
consciousness to the Universal Consciousness, and becoming at 
one with the Path means uniting oneself to the Dao. 

The concept of union with the Heaven refers to the integration of 
the human being to all manifestations of the Universe: other people, 
animals, vegetation, mountains, rivers, time and space, the Universe 


itself, the micro and macrocosmos, the infinite horizon, all existences 
and nonexistences and, finally, one’s own internal nature. This 
signifies the human being united to his destiny and uniting himself to 
all the lives around him. This is an important principle in Daoism, 
which extends throughout all traditional Chinese culture and is 
reflected in the arts, science and almost all aspects of Chinese 
civilization. Heaven can be understood as the open space that exists 
above human beings or as time, because the concept of time is 
based on the movement of heavenly bodies. But it can also be 
understood as everything that exists outside the human being. Every 
space that is above the ground — and even the ground itself — is 
located within Heaven. Thus, if everything that exists is located 
within Heaven, the union of the human being with Heaven signifies 
the union of the human being with everything that exists around him. 

Common Heart symbolizes the common consciousness of all 
beings: this is the Universal Consciousness. And Heart without 
knowledge refers to that same Universal Consciousness, which does 
not retain knowledge or attachments in its interior. Every form of 
knowledge is an accumulation in the Heart, and every accumulation 
is an attachment that prevents the practitioner from developing in the 
practice. Forms, whether concrete or abstract, become knowledge 
which occupies space in the Heart and generates obstacles for 
meditation. He who shelters attachments adopts outwardly 
premeditated attitudes and may become a cunning person. That is 
why the Daoist must detach himself from manifestations. Working in 
this sense means making an effort to empty the Heart. Therefore, 
having a common Heart, without knowledge, is to reach the level of 
the Universal Consciousness and to start contemplating the world 
through this condition. It means to fulfil the extraordinary task of 
concluding the Path and seeing this extraordinary result as if it were 
ordinary, precisely because there is no attachment in his Heart. This 
is to live an extraordinary life of an attained being in the Dao, within 
the ordinary routine of a simple and common life. This is the 
detached Heart. Instead of desire, at the centre of this Heart there is 
Emptiness, which is the home of wisdom. 


The emptied Heart does not harbour predetermined or predefined 
concepts in its interior. It is the ego that retains concepts, that has a 
vision of a dual world and that feels the need to define everything it 
sees — to categorize manifestations and always adopt a position in 
relation to all matters. But he who transcends the vision of a dual 
world transforms the individual consciousness of the ego into 
Universal Consciousness. So he loses ‘his own way of thinking’ and 
becomes capable of thinking in ‘all ways of thinking’. When someone 
feels hurt, for example, it is the ego that is hurt. But he who has an 
emptied Heart does not harbour an ego in his Heart; therefore, he 
does not bear within him an individuality capable of being hurt. Such 
a person will continue to have a name and a reference to relate to 
the world, but in his Heart there will no longer be a vulnerable ego, 
full of forms and susceptible to pain, which existed before the 
process of transformation. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘Is it possible to survive without an ego in the world we live in today?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Yes, but this undertaking cannot be premeditated — it must happen 
naturally, as the result of spiritual work. Lao Zi says in the Dao Dé 
Jing: ‘My heart is like a child’s heart; | can walk through a forest, 
amongst ferocious creatures and between warring armies without 
being injured.’ He who has no ego has a Heart like an Emptiness, 
and so becomes a kind of mirror, which reflects the manifestation it 
contemplates. This is what is meant by the person walking amongst 
ferocious animals or between two fighting armies and not being hurt. 
The animals and the soldiers who are on one side or the other say 
‘that man walking by is one of ours, we must not attack him’ because 
everyone recognizes him as one of their own. He is in tune with all 
the egos of all beings because the Emptiness or transparency of his 
Heart takes on the form that those egos would like to see. 


The concept of union with the Path is one stage after that of 
union with the Heaven. At this level, the practitioner acquires the 
common formless body. It is a body common to all manifestations 
because it is in the origin of all forms. And it is formless because it 
has the constancy of the Emptiness, where form can only exist as 
potential. To acquire the common, formless body means to transform 
oneself into the Body of Naturalness or Spiritual Body. It is like the 
body that becomes Breath and loses its forms as it is dissolved in 
the Dao. It assumes any form and is manifested in a simple and 
natural manner, in accordance with the Spiritual Man’s will. This 
means acquiring the power to not be limited to any predetermined 
form and to live all forms, without any form that may limit him. This 
being will be in all places and all times simultaneously, because he is 
where the Dao is. The expression without form, therefore, refers to 
something without any defined form, like round or square, white or 
black, long or short or any other form — and not the absence of form. 
He who reaches this highest level of realization acquires the ability to 
be transformed into any form, in accordance with the command of 
his consciousness. This may be the form of a man who is tall or 
short, or fat or thin; it may be in the form of a giraffe, table, dog or 
stone — but to reach this level one must first start to work on 
emptying one’s Heart of any kind of form. 

At this level of spiritual development, attained by the masters of 
alchemy, the being starts to walk the Path of Heaven, of integration 
with Nature, which Daoism calls the Path of Naturalness. He 
eventually reaches Supremacy, the highest level of Daoist spiritual 
attainment. At this point, he begins to exist in harmony with the 
universal laws. If each climate has its own attribute, if each 
constellation, star or planet performs a characteristic movement in its 
own rhythm and follows a specific mechanism of its own law, and if 
all manifestations exert their domains within perfectly calculated and 
harmonized organizations of the macrocosmos, when the human 
being unites with the Path, he will also be following Naturalness, 
within the scope of his quality of Emptiness. And he himself then 
becomes the Path of Heaven, the same perfect and calculated Path 
of harmonious integration with all beings. This is the stage of 


Supremacy. The Path of Heaven is the Path that the enlightened 
being follows after his union with the Path, and reaching Supremacy 
is recovering the Pure Consciousness, at the level of Emptiness. He 
who is able to become one with the Heaven reaches the Universal 
Consciousness, and he who becomes one with the Path reaches 
Emptiness. In such a being, the Path of Heaven will come to live and 
resplend because in his Heart there will be no more ego and his 
body will have the form of Emptiness. 


It also says: ‘When the Spirit is not externalized, the body lasts as 
long as the Dao...’ 


Externalizing the Spirit means outwardly showing lucidity to the 
world; and the body which lasts as long as the Dao is the body of 
eternity, which becomes equal to the Dao. Lasting as long as the 
Dao means achieving spiritual attainment, and to this end one must 
transmute the physical body into Spirit. He who externalizes 
consciousness works in the opposite direction to attainment because 
he wears away the increased light he acquires through meditation. 
The light feeds the life force, which gives the person longevity. 
Therefore, he who uses his light diminishes his life force and hastens 
his physical death. In contrast, the person who does not externalize 
his light reverts consciousness to the deepening of the practice and 
preserves his health, increasing his longevity. 

The person naturally externalizes light when he directs his 
consciousness toward the world and practises any physical, 
energetic or mental action, whether by means of a thought, a gesture 
or even the healthy need he feels to create, in any aspect of human 
knowledge. These situations are natural externalizations of the Spirit, 
which occur regularly in all relations with the world, but when the 
practitioner benefits from increased intelligence and exerts these 
externalizations in a compulsive manner, he will be ‘decaying’ his life 
force. In this case, he is unable to control his anxiety and uses his 
increased intelligence to exacerbate the habit of observing and 
understanding all events around him, of incessantly creating, 
whether through paintings, books or scientific inventions, until 


reaching the moment at which he has used all his energy reserves 
and dies. 

Therefore, it is necessary to avoid excessive involvement with 
situations of the world, preserving one’s light and developing the 
required conditions for attaining enlightenment. However, this does 
not mean that an artist, professor or architect, for example, needs to 
stop painting, teaching or designing houses when they begin 
practising meditation. On the contrary, they continue to work in their 
areas, just as they had done beforehand. But they are now careful to 
avoid marvelling at the increased intelligence they will acquire during 
the process and start to dissipate their reserves. At this point, the 
work will improve, become more creative and be easier to finish, but 
the practitioner must be careful to work in a balanced manner in 
relation to the time and dedication that should be dispensed to these 
work or leisure activities, which will be reflected in a lack of 
excessive strain, which could be detrimental to his life force. 


Question from the auditorium 

‘What can happen to a person who studies a lot? Will he be sending 
energy to the book he is studying and acquiring knowledge? How 
does this energy exchange occur?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


A person who studies a lot increases the potential of his Spirit 
because studying in itself requires concentration. When the person 
uses a book to study, that book is his reference point in his 
concentration — which increases in accordance with his dedication to 
the study. This makes the person more active, but if he only carries 
out studies, then, as a result, he will suffer debilitation of his physical 
matter. Thus, he will need to perform physical activities, like walking, 
swimming, practising sports and so on, to remain balanced. 
Therefore it is equally important to look after the physical body, and 
not only the mind. The person may study, think and develop his 
mental and rational capacity, but the energy that he will be 


externalizing, together with his consciousness, must also be 
replaced. 

The externalization of the Spirit, as well as shortening the 
practitioner’s life, also harms the process of transmutation of his 
consciousness. Lao Zi says that he who knows himself is 
enlightened, but to know oneself one must practise internalization 
through meditation and reflection. To excessively externalize light is 
to do precisely the opposite of internalization, which requires the light 
that the practitioner accumulates is_ directed towards his 
consciousness. Therefore, the person becomes aware of himself 
and distinguishes within himself the habits that may and should be 
modified from the habits that may and should be preserved and 
developed. He who does not know his inner self does not transform 
because he is unable to discern that which needs to be changed in 
his way of living and acting. In order to change, therefore, one must 
know one’s inner self. This is like the image of the person who wants 
to cook, but does not know where the kitchen is in the house. When 
that person says ‘Il am going to transform myself into someone else, 
someone better’, but does not seek to know his inner self, to know 
what he can improve in himself, he will be living one big illusion. This 
is the typical attitude of those who do not possess a solid interior. 

A person is basically composed of three elements: matter, energy 
and consciousness. Matter is the physical body, which is dense. 
Energy is vitality, and it is constituted in a body which is subtler than 
the physical body, but denser than consciousness. Lastly, 
consciousness, which commands energy and matter, is a subtle and 
abstract body, which has no form. As it has no body of its own, 
consciousness is manifested through the physical body and is 
sustained in life energy. The three elements interact and act in the 
world in an integrated manner. The interdependent relation between 
the three levels of the human organism is evident when one 
observes, for example, that unbalanced energy brings imbalance to 
the person’s reasoning and to the motor actions of his physical body, 
that a disorganized consciousness spreads energy and commands 
physical disorders for matter, and that an unbalanced physical body 
emits unbalanced messages that are the cause of its heavy energy 


and confused reasoning. Therefore, the body that acts without 
balance is that which executes unbalanced orders, which come from 
unbalanced energy and consciousness. On the other hand, this is 
also the body that emits unbalanced messages to its energy and 
consciousness. This means that people who constantly externalize 
their Spirit will, to the same degree, dissipate energy and wear away 
matter because the three elements act in tune with each other. 
Therefore, he who is constantly externalizing Spirit will have a short 
life, and he who saves his increased consciousness will have the 
power to live as long as the Dao itself. 


‘,..and when the body matches the Dao, there are no “laws” which 
are not accessible.’ 


This means that the person who matches the Dao has access to all 
the ‘laws’ of the Universe. Law is the organization of life, determined 
by the cosmos for each existence. So ‘law’ means a form of life. 
Hence, the solar system is a form of life, and within it there is a 
mechanism which constitutes its law, through which each star has its 
own time, movement and rotation. The star we call the Sun has its 
own characteristics and force, and undergoes its own alterations. 
Each planet has its own satellites, with their respective rotations. 
And this whole system has its specific organization, which may be 
different to the organization of another system. Daoism calls each of 
these different organizations a law; therefore there are laws for the 
human body, for a society, for a physical constitution, for the planet 
Earth, for a galaxy and for the Universe. In other words there are 
laws for various and infinite number of types of life, and each one of 
these life systems has its own mechanism of existence, which 
comes to be its own law. There is the ‘grasshopper law’, the ‘turtle 
law’, the ‘human law’ and the ‘rose tree law’; each being has its own 
law, and the person who matches the Dao has access to the code 
for all these laws. Therefore, once he becomes equal to the Dao, the 
Immortal Man can take on the form of any kind of life: he will be able 
to understand and act in all laws. This is what is meant by there 
being no laws which are not accessible to him. 


‘When hearing matches the Dao, there is no sound that cannot be 
heard; and when sight matches the Dao, there is no colour that 
cannot be seen.’ These are the causes of the opening and plenitude 
of the six senses. 


Hearing and sight which match the Dao symbolize the opening and 
plenitude of the six senses: sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch and 
will. When the spiritual force completes its work of entirely 
transmuting the practitioner's energetic and physical levels, 
transforming them into a single, spiritual body, the person reaches 
the plenitude of being, which Daoism calls Consecration. At this 
point the Holy Man starts to fully exert the six senses: he hears and 
sees all sounds and all colours that exist and do not exist, which are 
heard and seen, and which are neither heard nor seen by ordinary 
people. He sees all forms, hears all sounds, smells all odours, tastes 
all flavours, feels all sensations and attains all wills that exist and do 
not exist because he will have understood the complete sense of the 
Universe, all at the same time, without being confused. He acquires 
clairvoyance, or heavenly sight; clairaudience, or heavenly hearing; 
a complete notion of space, or heavenly locomotion; a complete 
notion of time, or heavenly premonition; the maximum level of the 
expansion of the consciousness, or heavenly heart; and, finally, the 
maximum level of expansion of the Breath, or integrity of the being. 
The opening of the six senses represents reaching full expansion 
of the intelligence, as the Absolute. The Holy Man will have his 
senses fully opened, to assimilate all imaginable and unimaginable 
manifestations. In this state, he will be connected to all existences 
and nonexistences in the Universe. He will have the consciousness 
of the infinite and the energy in all beings: his full consciousness will 
be in all times, places and forms, and his energy will be in the origin 
of all times, places and forms. He who attains this achievement on 
the Path starts to see through the eyes of the ten thousand beings, 
hear through the ears of the ten thousand beings and feel through 
the senses of the ten thousand beings. ‘Ten thousand beings’ 
symbolizes all beings’ that exist. So, when the Holy Man sees, he 
sees as if all beings were seeing together. When he hears, he hears 


as if all beings were hearing together. And when he feels, he feels as 
if all beings were feeling together. His senses are manifested as the 
Dao, and this is the meaning of the body which ‘matches’ the Dao. 

But to achieve Consecration, one must first have an emptied 
Heart, lacking the ego. The meaning of emptying is transforming the 
Heart into Emptiness, as the potential of all existences and 
nonexistences. If within the person’s ego there is a form and if that 
form is a square, for example, it will only recognize square forms. If 
that form is a sphere, then it will only assimilate round forms, and 
this will prevent it from seeing each manifestation in its proper 
nature. On the other hand, if there is no ego, there will be no Heart 
inhabited by a form. In this case, the person will have the capacity to 
see the square, the circle, the triangle and all the infinite forms, that 
exist: those that arise before him and others that he has never heard 
of. He who manages to eliminate the ego acquires a complete 
consciousness, which is no longer fragmented. In this condition, he 
acquires the power to contemplate all existences and nonexistences, 
with his own senses and with the senses of all other beings. He will 
see all visible and invisible forms and all audible and inaudible 
sounds with his eyes and ears — and with the eyes and ears of all 
other beings. The same will occur with all his six senses; this is the 
state of plenitude of the being. 


The common currents of the present generation possess knowledge 
without depth: they only hear about the Path of Transcendence of 
Forms, but are unable to achieve this Wonder in their own bodies. 
They are incapable of recognizing their own shortcomings, but are 
efficient at exposing the shortcomings of others. Like summer 
insects that do not believe in the frost and the snow, and like the 
insolent roosters that are unaware of the greatness of Heaven and of 
Earth, their ignorance is indescribable. How might such people be 
taught? 


The common currents of the present generation are the usual trains 
of thought of the eighth century, when Master ST Ma wrote this text; 
the Path of Transcendence of Forms is the Daoist Spiritual Path, 


which leads the practitioner to the Dao, where there are no forms; 
and the Wonder is the transmutation of the physical body into the 
spiritual body. 

There are some mystical schools that promise spiritual 
attainment, but in order to reach such attainment they recommend 
complicated practices which involve the strenuous assimilation of 
studies which are difficult to understand. These are teachings which 
have no effective application on the Path, but tie the practitioners to 
the form, cultivating attachment to superficial knowledge. He who 
practises these techniques acquires knowledge and becomes 
capable of giving convincing speeches, but when he hears about the 
Path which leads him to freedom from the Cycle of Transmigration, 
he is incapable of doing that because he cannot let go of the 
attachment to forms. These are people who cannot find a consistent 
result in their practice due to the lack of deep studies — which is 
reflected in their inability to put into practice the correct meditation 
method of Daoist alchemy. He who allows himself to be caught in 
this inappropriate path develops a level of such ignorance that he 
becomes incapable of recognizing his own shortcomings. But as he 
works with mystical forces and develops minor mental and energetic 
powers, he becomes efficient at exposing the defects of others. If he 
is an intellectual, he will be unbearable to be with, forever pointing 
out other people’s shortcomings, without being concerned about his 
own shortcomings. 

Therefore, the first step to attaining enlightenment is knowing 
one’s own virtues and imperfections, accepting oneself as who one 
is and working to remove the obstacles to attainment. He who is 
unable to reflect with lucidity about the characteristics of his 
personality and of his life will be unable to transform himself. This is 
like milk, for instance, which can be transformed into cheese: if the 
person is incapable even of seeing the difference between a glass of 
milk and an orange juice, then how can he expect that this ‘liquid’ 
with which he intends to work will be transformed into cheese? This 
is the difference between the person who seeks transformation 
based on knowledge of himself and the person who only says he 
wants to be transformed but is unable to find the starting point for 


modification within himself. That is why it is essential to define the 
imperfections which need to be transformed and simultaneously 
practise meditation with discipline, so that the process of 
transmutation is established naturally and in a harmonious manner in 
relation to the world. 

Summer insects are those that are born and then die in the space 
of one summer; insolent roosters are those that sing very loud, but 
are unable to get off the ground; and ignorance refers to lack of 
wisdom. The passage compares ignorant people to summer insects 
and insolent roosters. To act like an insect means not to believe that 
the spiritual force has the power to lead someone to transcendence 
of the cycle of life and death — in the same way that the insect would 
not believe it if someone could tell it that frost and snow exist. Acting 
like the rooster means making a fuss about one’s knowledge, but 
showing inconsistency in the matters on which one claims to be an 
expert — like the rooster, who sings loud and opens his wings to fly, 
but fails to leave the ground. These are examples of people who are 
unable to practise what they preach. The lack of knowledge they 
show is so profound that Master Si Ma considers the situation 
indescribable and sees people of this level as incapable of learning 
about the Path. 


1 For more information about this work, see Chapter 4. 


AFTERWORD 


He who wishes to attain the Path and reach the Truth must first 
eliminate all attitudes of perversion and falseness. In order for there 
to be no interference in the mind, he must be entirely cut off from 
external activities and then, sat in an upright position, inwardly 
contemplate the ‘sense of rectitude’. Each thought that emerges 
should be swiftly eliminated, and each thought that rises should be 
immediately controlled, ensuring that one becomes still. Next, 
despite the lack of desire and attachment, any chaotic thoughts and 
reveries must be entirely eliminated, with dedicated practice both 
day and night, without being distracted at any time, quietening only 
the restless mind, without quietening the enlightened mind, closing 
only the vague mind, without closing the existential mind, not resting 
on any manifestation and allowing the consciousness to remain ever 
present. This method is mysterious and wonderful, with extremely 
profound benefits and advantages. Therefore, without constant 
correspondence with the Dao and the indivisible mind, it is unlikely 
that the practitioner will have a solid trust. Practitioners, despite 
studying the Text, still need to distinguish and know the Truth and 
the sham. What is the reason for that? It is the mind disfigured by 
colour and sound, the illusion that results from perversion and 
ambition, the nature that results from differentiating between ‘Il’ and 
‘others’ and the profound disease of self-enchantment. Thus, the 
Heart is separated from the Path and so it is difficult to achieve clear 
understanding. 

He who has it in mind to return to the Sublime Path must create a 
profound trust and reverence, first by receiving the three precepts, 
walking and attaining in accordance with them, and reaching the end 
as at the start; only thus will it be possible to acquire the Authentic 
Path. The three precepts are: first, ‘Breaking the Ties’; second, 


‘Eliminating Desires’; and third, ‘Calming the Mind’. He who practises 
with discipline, even if he does not have in mind the search for the 
Path, will find that the Path, by itself, will approach him. As the Holy 
Scriptures say: ‘When man can empty his Heart and act without 
intention, without desiring a Path, the Path, by itself, returns.’ 
Through these words one can perceive then that the ‘Method of 
Simplification’ is truly noble and_ trustworthy. However, the 
restlessness and competitiveness of the human mind has a long and 
solid origin; therefore, erasing the mind and following the precept in 
practice is extremely difficult: now practising without result, now 
conquering and losing, struggling between progress and regress, 
sweating all over and only with a smooth and long persistence can 
one master the practice. Apprentices should not abandon the entire 
life attainment due to the temporary difficulty of retreating, after 
conquering ‘brief stillness’. When sitting, walking, stopping and lying 
down, in noisy places and where there are activities, one should 
always create a sense of stillness. With or without activity, one 
should always remain without intention. In silence or in tumult, the 
will should be one and the same. 

If the mind is controlled by excessive haste, the haste will be 
transformed into diseases: bouts of madness, obsession and 
irritation are the symptoms. If the mind is still, then one should leave 
it free, in its natural state. Apprentices must find a balance between 
relaxation and control, keeping their mind constantly adjusted, 
having control without attachment and remaining free without 
distraction. Finding oneself in the midst of agitation without any 
hatred and participating in activity without any irritation — this is 
called Authentic Fixation. However, participating in activity without 
any irritation does not mean increasing the activity, and finding 
oneself in the midst of agitation without any hatred does not mean 
surrendering oneself to agitation. One should consider ‘non-activity’ 
as the true fixation and ‘activity’ as its external reflection, inspired by 
the action of a reflecting pool, which reveals the form, in accordance 
with the beings. 

Kindness, ability and practicality can lead to fixation; however, the 
rapid or slow arousal of intelligence does not depend on man. 


Therefore, during the period of fixation one should not anxiously 
crave for intelligence because the anxiety will injure the fixation, and 
injured fixation does not create intelligence. By possessing fixation 
and not craving for intelligence, intelligence is born of its own accord 
and this is Authentic Intelligence. 

Solid intelligence is somewhat similar to ignorance. Possessing 
intelligence but not using it, this is the real advantage attributed to 
fixation and intelligence. Fixation and intelligence possess an 
incomparable beauty. 

Thoughts within fixation can create countless feelings, which in 
turn attract countless perversions and obscure entities, which are 
revealed and approach the mind of the apprentice often in the form 
of ‘Immortals’ or ‘Patriarchs’. Their characteristics are divine, 
strange, incomprehensible and dreaded. 

Only through fixation of the mind, possessing a space with no 
cover above and an opening with no base below, constantly 
eliminating the ‘undertakings’ of the past and avoiding new 
‘undertakings’, without ties and without limitations, is it possible to 
completely free oneself from the Net of the Mundane. In such a 
manner, after the long Path, one will naturally reach the Dao. 

A man who reaches the Dao possesses ‘Five Instances of the 
Mind’ and ‘Seven Stages of the Body’. The ‘Five Instances of the 
Mind’ are: (1) more movement and less stillness; (2) half movement 
and half stillness; (3) more stillness and less movement; (4) stillness 
when not in activity and movement when in activity; and (5) mind at 
one with the Dao — despite activity, the mind remains in stillness. 
When the man reaches the fifth stage, his mind encounters the 
Principle of Peace and Happiness, eliminating guilt and impurities 
and no longer having any worries. 

The ‘Seven Stages of the Body’ are: (1) movement flows together 
with time, and in the expression harmony is revealed; (2) chronic 
diseases are dissolved, and body and mind become subtle; (3) 
strains are restored, the Principle is reconquered and vitality is 
recovered; (4) the man reaches one-thousand-year longevity and is 
called an Immortal Man; (5) his matter is transformed into Breath, 
and he is called an Authentic Man; (6) his Breath is transformed into 


Spirit, and he is called a Spiritual Man; and (7) his Spirit is 
transformed and united to the Dao, and he is called a Sublime Man. 

The power of the consciousness will shine brighter and brighter, 
as each stage is reached, but only upon Conquering the Dao will 
intelligence reach perfection. An apprentice, in spite of many years 
of meditation, if unable to go through the ‘Five Instances’ and ‘Seven 
Stages’ of the mind and of the body, with the advance of his age and 
the pollution of his body, will even retrogress and perish. Even if he 
glorifies himself, claiming his conquest of the Dao or his extensive 
understanding of the theory, in reality he does not yet possess 
anything. These men we call the ‘mistaken’. 


Commentary 
He who wishes to attain the Path and reach the Truth must first 
eliminate all attitudes of perversion and falseness. 


To attain the Path means to achieve Consecration, and to reach the 
Truth is to acquire complete lucidity. Perversion refers to all 
excesses, and falseness is hypocrisy. 

The concept of truth used in this passage refers to the Truth 
contemplated by one who has attained enlightenment. The 
consciousness of the ordinary human being is at the dual level, 
which is why he sees the world as ‘the other’, which is nothing more 
than the reflection of his ego, and he considers yin and yang as 
exclusive opposites. These people cultivate the difference between 
each other and therefore develop different conceptions of truth. For 
the ordinary person, truth is a relative, partial and provisional 
concept. It is the representation of a philosophy or ideology which is 
expressed in precepts or codes, until new information about a 
subject emerges and transforms that concept into a ‘new truth’. This 
is possible because, in the dual world, truth is also a manifestation of 
the ego. But for the person who has consciousness at a level of 
oneness, truth is the complete understanding of the manifestations 
and non-manifestations of reality. The enlightened man sees the 
world in a comprehensive manner because he reconciles yin and 


yang as complementary opposites, which are not exclusive, simply 
because they do not exist apart. 

In order to reach this state of lucidity, in which one can see the 
world as the complete manifestation of the Absolute, one must 
practise meditation, until transcending the confused mind and 
reaching the state of full inner serenity. The confused mind cannot 
correctly distinguish between the stimuli it receives because it 
constantly suffers interference from ‘voices of the consciousness’ or 
‘intuitions’, which come from the desires of the ego. But as it 
becomes serene, the interferences gradually give way to the 
blossoming of the Pure Consciousness — which captures, with 
precision, the reality it contemplates, until the time when the 
practitioner begins to understand everything he sees and feels, 
without any distortion. Reaching this stage of full lucidity is reaching 
the Truth, with a capital ‘T’. It means seeing the world through the 
authentic contemplation of the clear eye, which suffers no 
interference of prejudices or judgements. 

Seeing the Truth, therefore, does not mean being obliged to 
impose this vision on the world. He who feels this need still retains 
anxiety in his Heart, even if he has reached such a high level of 
lucidity, in the process of enlightenment. He has expanded his 
consciousness but has not reached plenitude; he has not yet 
attained enlightenment. The enlightened being makes no effort to 
oblige other people to see what only he sees, precisely because he 
has acquired a level of internal balance that harbours no fragment of 
anxiety whatsoever. This balance is inner serenity, which brings full 
lucidity. In this state, inner serenity — and not ideological arguments, 
as impositions of relative truths — will be the suitable means to lead 
to true knowledge of the mysteries of life. Therefore, the follower of 
the Dao seeks enlightenment so that he can exchange the partial 
and finite ‘truths’ he knows for the comprehensive Truth. 

Attitudes of perversion are excessive attitudes. Any excessive 
action or thought brings with it perversion because every excess is 
perverse, even if it is performed with good intention. This means that 
even correction, when performed to the extreme, can become 
perverse. The Daoist masters cite, as an example of this concept, 


the very practice of the Path. Daoism does not consider it correct, for 
example, when someone indiscriminately places the daily exercise of 
his spiritual practices — such as meditation or reciting mantras — 
above any situation of his life, such as the death of a relative, or the 
outbreak of a very serious conflict close by. Nor is it correct to 
behave at the other extreme, as when the person fails to carry out 
spiritual practices and says ‘I am natural, | am waiting for the will to 
come’, to hide the expression of a forceful indiscipline. These are 
two radical and excessive types of behaviour, which therefore 
become perverse, and are therefore incorrect. In the former 
situation, the radical attitude is the person’s inability to interrupt his 
routine; and in the latter situation, it is his inability to put in practice 
deliberation in his life. These are lapses in behaviour. To avoid them, 
the Daoist needs to carry out the disciplined practice of meditation 
and find the balance that will gradually distance him from radical 
actions and thoughts, and which will otherwise divert him from, 
instead of bringing him closer to, the Path. 

Attitudes of falseness are the actions practised by the impure 
Heart, motivated by attachments of the dual consciousness, which 
hinder progress on the Path because they lead the practitioner to 
see the world as manifestations of irreconcilable opposites. To 
practise attitudes of falseness means to practise the separation 
between thoughts and actions, between yin and yang, and between 
spiritual practice and the practice of everyday life. If during 
meditation, for example, the person attains silence, but returns to the 
manifest world and practises intentional actions, he will be adopting 
behaviour which is contrary to purifying the Heart during meditation 
and gathering all the impurities back, after the practice. This 
contradiction, as an attitude of falseness, will be reflected in the 
increasing difficulty he encounters in entering meditation. To act in 
such a way is to try to separate spiritual life from mundane life. 

On the other hand, he who follows the Path correctly acts 
towards uniting the practices of the spiritual and mundane lives. 
Over the course of time, such a person will benefit from the wisdom 
of Daoist masters because he assimilates the teachings step by 
step, to the same extent to which he applies the precepts of the Dao 


in all his relations with the world. This means that to attain 
enlightenment it is not enough to have theoretical knowledge of 
Daoist philosophy, or of the mystic and religious principles of the 
Dao. One must also live the Dao, while learning about the Dao: 
performing devotional practices and meditation, and applying in 
everyday life the precepts of the Dao. He who fails to unite his 
spiritual life and mundane life fails to expand his consciousness and 
to enlighten the Heart. And the person who does not live the 
systematic expansion of the consciousness fails to assimilate the 
studies he makes. Therefore, all the books which the person reads, 
all the experiences he has and all the philosophy, ideology or holy 
teachings he acquires, instead of adding to his spiritual practice and 
being transformed into the virtue of wisdom, are merely transformed 
into theoretical knowledge which will not always be beneficial to the 
person, or to mankind. 

To attain wisdom which leads to comprehension of the Truth as 
the plenitude of lucidity, the practitioner also needs to carry out the 
disciplined and daily practice of meditation, for as long as he lives. 
Within meditation, when he reaches complete inner stillness, he will 
enter fixation and penetrate the state of Primordial Chaos. He then 
starts to experience a sensation that feels like being drunk. It is as if 
everything around him becomes chaotic: he loses the notion of who 
he is, from where he is from and of the meaning of what he is living. 
In fact, these doubts do not even arise in his mind because he has 
already lost any notion of what is happening. The more he visits the 
Primordial Chaos, the closer he comes to freedom from the Cycle of 
Transmigration because these visits progressively reduce the karmic 
seeds that might determine a new cycle of life for him, after death. 
Therefore, the Daoist masters talk of the importance of meditating in 
a disciplined manner every day to reach the Primordial Chaos and 
remain as long as possible in that state. After these experiences, 
however, when he leaves meditation, the person may feel a numbing 
sensation for a few seconds or minutes and sometimes cannot even 
remember his own name. But when this happens, the practitioner 
ought not to worry: he just needs to wait a few seconds, and all his 
memories will return to his mind. 


Question from the auditorium 

‘What is the difference between the “Primordial Chaos”, which 
seems to me like a chaos of light, and the chaos as used in normal 
everyday language? Can this chaos “of darkness” occur during 
meditation?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 

In the state of Primordial Chaos there is no actual difference 
between light and darkness because, as a result of the fusion 
between yin and yang, it becomes a single world, which exists as a 
stage before the world of duality, of light/darkness. In the Primordial 
Chaos there is no Manichean separation between the antagonistic 
and irreducible principles of good and evil and, precisely for this 
reason, the meanings of ‘chaos of darkness’ or ‘chaos of light’ are 
not used to designate this state. In the manifest world, chaos 
represents disorder, but in the Daoist religious sense, Primordial 
Chaos is the state similar or analogous to the principle of the 
creation of the Universe. In this state, the supposed ‘disorder’ which 
is installed in the consciousness of the practitioner of meditation is 
the condition that precedes and allows him to penetrate the 
Emptiness of Nonexistence, where the nonexistence of any 
manifestation constitutes the very potential to create all existent and 
inexistent manifestations. 

The difference between the Primordial Chaos and the chaos 
found in traffic on the road, for example, is that, even when faced 
with a monumental traffic jam, when all the cars are stopped and 
none of the motorists know which route to take, they are still all 
aware of the disorder in which they find themselves. In contrast, in 
the Primordial Chaos, not only is the practitioner unaware of being in 
that condition, but he is not even aware of his own existence. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘So, in the state of Primordial Chaos there is no fear?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


No. In this state there are no feelings or thoughts because all reason 
and senses are ‘diluted’ in the chaos. The person no longer thinks or 
feels and loses all notion of time and space because while in that 
state he is just the consciousness of the primordial state of being. 
After the experience, he returns to the manifest world and continues 
to live his everyday life, in the same way he had lived it before, but 
with expanded consciousness. The Primordial Chaos is the nectar of 
the principle of the Universe, and the more often and the longer the 
person penetrates and remains there, the longer he will be bathed in 
this nectar, which has the effect of expanding the consciousness. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘While in this state, is it dangerous to be interrupted by external 
factors?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Yes, it is dangerous, but the person who reaches this stage has 
already undergone stages where he has learned to safeguard 
himself against the dangers. It is impossible to reach this stage 
without the orientation of a master of meditation. 


In order for there to be no interference in the mind, he must be 
entirely cut off from external activities and then, sat in an upright 
position, inwardly contemplate the ‘sense of rectitude’. 


Interference in the mind refers to thoughts, and external activities are 
mundane activities; upright position is the lotus, with the spine being 
kept fully extended, supporting the head and being supported by the 
pelvis; and sense of rectitude is the sense of balance. One of the 
strongest obstacles for meditation are the thoughts that refuse to 
abandon the practitioner's mind, when he is preparing to meditate. 
To overcome this difficulty, the passage teaches that he must be 
completely cut off from external activities and contemplate his inner 


self, to find the true sense of balance. This means adopting the 
mental behaviour of disconnecting from the noises around him and 
from the problems he needs to resolve when he leaves meditation, 
adopting the upright position in the physical plane and concentrating 
for a few seconds to find the imaginary straight line which passes 
through the centre of the physical body and represents the axis of 
inner balance. 

Balance is the measure of a harmonious proportion between 
opposite forces. Therefore, considering the physical, energetic and 
mental states of a person, balance can be explained as the mental 
and emotional stability that is manifested as moderation, prudence 
and temperance in someone's gestures and thoughts. But the real 
sense of balance, which enables a person to identify the limit which 
separates a moderated gesture, thought or feeling from an excessive 
gesture, thought or feeling, is an intimate concept, which can only be 
found through constant introspection. The lucidity which allows one 
to identify this frontier and prevents the person from passing it is the 
sense of rectitude, as a reflection of the lack of attachments, which 
make the human being excessive. So, contemplating inwardly to 
search for the sense of rectitude is internalizing the light to look 
within oneself for the capacity of discernment. He who acquires this 
condition becomes capable of identifying, in all moments of his life, 
the real or imaginary line that outlines and separates two contiguous 
territories: moderated action, thought or feeling — and excessive 
action, thought or feeling. 

The practitioner finds the sense of balance when he constantly 
internalizes the light, through reflection on his mundane activities 
and through disciplined meditation, as the inward practice. It is 
impossible for a master to teach a disciple how to do this. The 
master can say that the sense exists, but it is up to the disciple to 
find it with his own effort. To achieve this goal, he simply needs to try, 
until finding for himself, the core of the division between balance and 
imbalance, between rectitude and lack of rectitude, and between 
moderation and excess. By identifying this sense, it will then be 
correctly applied in any and all manifestations of his life. 


Each thought that emerges should be swiftly eliminated, and each 
thought that rises should be immediately controlled, ensuring that 
one becomes still. 


Still thought is the thought that abandons the mind, and thoughts that 
emerge and rise during meditation are those that arise in a 
spontaneous and disorderly fashion, generating uprisings and 
bringing indiscipline — factors which, once settled, will hinder the 
continuation of the practice. These are thoughts that the practitioner 
should eliminate or control immediately, when they become more 
resistant. 

Eliminating and controlling thought is the opposite to feeding 
them. Eliminating and controlling is using the Breath to neutralize the 
uprisings in the mind, and feeding is giving free rein for thoughts to 
continue, whether assimilating them in an affable form, or sharply 
rejecting them. In the former situation, the person allows himself to 
be carried by chimeras and, in the latter, he fights the thought, telling 
it: ‘Go away, don’t come near, because | don’t want to talk with you.’ 
In both situations, he departs from the state of meditation to 
‘converse’ with his thoughts: it may be a pleasant conversation, 
based on fantasies, or a controversial dispute of forces. He who talks 
with himself during meditation is not actually meditating — even if he 
remains outwardly silent and sat in the lotus position. Therefore, any 
thought that emerges or arises during the practice must be quickly 
eliminated and controlled so as not to remove the practitioner from 
meditation. Quickly, however, does not mean suddenly. The thought 
must be cut off, but without sharpness so as not to lead to distraction 
or revolt in the mind. In this situation, the practitioner becomes aware 
of the thought and immediately ignores it, quickly turning his 
attention back to the breathing, which has the power of controlling 
the mind. With this gesture, the thought loses its force, is interrupted 
and dissolves on its own. This is what is meant by making the 
thought still. 


Next, despite the lack of desire and attachment, any chaotic 
thoughts and reveries must be entirely eliminated, with dedicated 


practice both day and night, without being distracted at any time, 
quietening only the restless mind, without quietening the enlightened 
mind, closing only the vague mind, without closing the existential 
mind, not resting on any manifestation and allowing the 
consciousness to remain ever present. 


The passage continues in relation to the care that a Daoist must take 
in order to progress in the practice of meditation. 

After eliminating the desires and attachments, which impede the 
practitioner from reaching fixation, it is also necessary to eliminate all 
chaotic thoughts, which arise successively and ceaselessly in the 
mind, and all reveries, which are wanderings of the imagination. 
Desire, attachment, chaotic thoughts and fantasies need to be 
completely suppressed because they remove the practitioner from 
his concentration. Even the obsessive desire to achieve fixation 
needs to be eliminated from the mind because any obsession will 
prevent integration of the Breath with the Spirit, the factor which 
transforms the chaotic mind into Pure Consciousness. He who 
allows thoughts, desires and attachment to take control of his mind 
and gives in to reveries, imagining what he will feel when he reaches 
fixation, for instance, will be fantasizing instead of meditating. He will 
be straying from the practice and missing the initial purpose of 
meditation. So, all his previous work of leading his physical body and 
mind to stillness will be lost. On the other hand, he who manages to 
distance his mind from agitation and reverie naturally focuses his 
consciousness on the Breath, solidifies the fusion between the two 
elements and gets closer and closer to the Universal 
Consciousness. 

Practising with dedication day and night, without distraction at 
any time, means maintaining the consciousness focused on the 
energy without interruption, both within and without meditation. This 
means practising meditation every day and remaining in a meditative 
state when not meditating. Meditative state is the constant 
recollection of the need for union between consciousness and 
energy, or yin and yang, when contemplating manifestations of the 
world. The levels of fusion of consciousness and energy are distinct 


from one person to the next, but the need to preserve the fusion is 
constant for every practitioner. It is possible to remain in a meditative 
state in any place or time one finds oneself: when walking, working, 
talking with others, driving, resting or travelling, for example. 
Sometimes the person will be more relaxed and concentrated on the 
fusion; at other times he will need to pay more attention to the 
external manifestation and his concentration on the fusion will be 
milder. Therefore, at the start of the process, when he still does not 
know how to control his mind and concentration level, the 
practitioner must be careful so as not to understand the meditative 
state as ‘switching off from the world or from people with whom he is 
talking. Because if he does this then he will not be maintaining the 
meditative state: he will have merely entered into reverie. 

In order to progress in the practice, he must also quieten the 
restless mind, without quietening the enlightened mind, and close 
the vague mind, without closing the existential mind. This means 
removing agitation from the mind, without removing lucidity of the 
consciousness, and distancing oneself from the scattered mind 
which is unable to concentrate, without distancing oneself from the 
recognition and comprehension of the reality of the world. Meditation 
is a state at which one arrives in a subtle manner; therefore, 
especially at the beginning of the practice, caution is required to 
avoid incessant and vague thoughts, which bring restlessness to the 
mind and hinder the result of transformation of the consciousness. 
This is what is meant by disconnecting only from the restless and 
vague mind and keeping an enlightened and existential mind. Finally, 
one must exchange the support on any manifestation for the 
consciousness that remains present at the time of meditation. This 
entails abandoning, at that point, any kind of support, whether 
concrete or abstract, and any kind of manifestation, such as 
emotions or thoughts that originate from symbols, mandalas or 
rituals, for the Nonexistential Emptiness, where there are no 
supports. 


This method is mysterious and wonderful, with extremely profound 
benefits and advantages. Therefore, without constant 


correspondence with the Dao and the indivisible mind, it is unlikely 
that the practitioner will have a solid trust. 


The mysterious and wonderful method is the method of Sitting and 
Forgetting, which can only be understood by those who practise it. 
The benefits and advantages it affords the practitioner are the 
attainment of correspondence with the Dao and transformation of the 
mind, from fragmented to indivisible. Maintaining correspondence 
with the Dao means following Daoist precepts — practising meditation 
and virtuous actions in all relations with the world. Keeping the mind 
indivisible means integrating the Breath and Spirit and not allowing 
the union to break. And having solid trust means prioritizing the Path 
and adopting as one’s single goal in life the attainment of spiritual 
realization. 

Fragmented or divisible mind is the scattered mind, like that of a 
person who cannot define a main will in life. Such a person will 
always be in a state of constant indefiniteness, pressured by 
permanent conflicts that settle in his Heart and inwardly debating 
things over, in search of contradictory objectives all at the same time. 
The result of this mental disharmony is the difficulty he encounters in 
following the Path because he is unable to find stillness when he sits 
to meditate. On the other hand, indivisible mind refers to the mind 
that favours spiritual practice because it allows concentration of the 
consciousness during meditation. He who has an indivisible mind is 
capable of establishing priorities in life and carrying out his objective 
to the end. When such a person chooses a direction, he adopts 
criteria for his behaviour which help him direct energy towards his 
target. If his choice is spiritual attainment, at no time will he stray 
from the Vow of attaining the Dao. In this case, the constancy of his 
will, applied to his search for the greater objective, sustains his 
inexhaustible and clear reasoning, which always ends up guiding 
him to the correct alternative whenever he needs to define a course 
in the face of expected or unexpected situations of destiny, and 
always leads him to solutions of rectitude, without him ever needing 
to give up on his priority. 


But this is different to radicalism. He who has an indivisible mind 
does not stray from his target, but that does not mean to say he 
disregards tasks that he considers secondary. If a person’s prime 
activity, for example, is to be dedicated to the Spiritual Path, he 
practises meditation every day and remains in a meditative state 
when outside meditation, but he does not refrain from performing 
that which he considers less important in his routine. The external 
reality continues to exist for the practitioner, so he must uphold, to 
the greatest extent possible and with the minimum amount of 
conflict, all his commitments established with the world, including 
replenishing the serenity which will keep him on the Path. Likewise, if 
someone else’s priority is to be dedicated to the family or to work, he 
treats his relatives or his services and duties very well, as a matter of 
priority, because this is his main objective in life, but he does not 
neglect other activities that keep him alive and healthy. If this person, 
for example, practises meditation, he will practise only in the time he 
has free. To define one’s priority does not mean denying all other 
aspects of the world. He who acts in such a way assumes radical 
arguments and attitudes. To define one’s priority is to have the 
discernment to choose, and the solid trust to follow one’s choice. 


Practitioners, despite studying the Text, still need to distinguish and 
know the Truth and the sham. What is the reason for that? It is the 
mind disfigured by colour and sound, the illusion that results from 
perversion and ambition, the nature that results from differentiating 
between ‘Il’ and ‘others’ and the profound disease of self- 
enchantment. Thus, the Heart is separated from the Path and so it is 
difficult to achieve clear understanding. 


‘Text’ refers to the Holy Daoist Scriptures; truth and sham mean the 
true and false Spiritual Paths; and clear understanding means 
lucidity. The reason why a person is prevented from reaching 
enlightenment when he only reads the Holy Scriptures is his lack of 
meditation. Without meditating, he is unable to promote the 
integration of his consciousness with the Path and, in such a 
condition, he may still be deceived by false Spiritual Paths. Despite 


his reading, he will still be subject to a distorted understanding of 
reality. The passage cites as the causes of this distortion the effect of 
factors which can only be removed through the practice of 
meditation. These are: the disfigured mind, illusion, separation 
between ‘I’ and ‘others’ and self-enchantment. 

Colour and sound symbolize natural, external stimuli, and mind 
disfigured by colour and sound is the mind that accumulates these 
stimuli. The mind is disfigured when it ceaselessly assimilates, with 
no criteria, images and sounds, and saves this excess within it. If all 
excess is perverse, then excess information becomes detrimental to 
the practice because, as soon as the person prepares to meditate, 
there springs up in his mind an infinity of unrighteous and distorted 
thoughts, jumbled and in excess — such as, for example, all the 
information divulged on the television, Internet and radio, all the 
matters addressed by the newspapers, all the conversations held 
personally or by telephone or computer with his relatives, 
neighbours, friends and strangers, as well as all the other 
experiences he has had that day. 

Illusion that results from perversion and ambition is the false 
sensation of well-being that the person experiences when he 
momentarily satisfies excessive and ambitious desires. Perversion is 
extreme, and ambition is the craving for insatiable desires. Both 
these prevent the practitioner from progressing because they 
disperse his mind, and with a dispersed mind one cannot focus to 
meditate. In this case, the person ceases to live reality, and lives in 
an illusory and unlimited world, where ‘all his dreams can come true’. 
The nature that results from the differentiation between ‘I’ and 
‘others’ is the dual consciousness, which sees _ differentiation 
between yin and yang, between ‘I’ and ‘others’, or between inner and 
outer aspects of each person. He who has an irreducible dual vision 
does not believe in the possibility of uniting his own inner and outer 
worlds and becomes incapable of meditating because he cannot 
‘disconnect’ from these worlds, to plunge into silence in search of the 
oneness of consciousness. The profound disease of self- 
enchantment in the passage is the exacerbated self-love, the 
excessive attention given to one’s own ego. This is detrimental to 


meditation because anyone who suffers from this disease cannot 
focus on anything apart from his own ego, not even on the air that he 
breathes. 

All these difficulties represent obstacles to the practice of 
meditation. And he who does not meditate leads his Heart away from 
the Path and will find it very hard to attain enlightenment. This 
means that reading alone, even of the Holy Daoist Scriptures, does 
not qualify a person to distinguish the Truth from sham because 
spiritual knowledge acquired through theoretical study needs to be 
proven in practice in order to be understood and assimilated. 
Therefore, one must avoid indiscriminate reading and use of esoteric 
methods and following miraculous mystics of unknown origins. Also, 
watch out for any false master who teaches physical and energetic 
exercises as practices to expand the consciousness, without the 
backing of concrete experiences in his own spiritual life. In the face 
of the danger represented by the use of an unknown, and often 
untrustworthy, method for a beginner, Daoist masters recommend 
that, at least at the beginning of the journey, reading is restricted to 
the writings of traditional masters, who experienced within 
themselves the true results of meditation. Thus they were able to 
distinguish between the Truth and sham, and left behind for their 
followers detailed descriptions of their experiences, accompanied by 
precise instructions about the correct course for those who would 
come after. 


He who has it in mind to return to the Sublime Path... 


To return to the Sublime Path means to practise the Daoist Spiritual 
Path, called the Path of Return to the Dao, because in full attainment 
the practitioner returns to his origin, the Dao. 

Sublime Path or Higher Path means the path of full 
consciousness, applied to all segments of the life of the Daoist: all 
situations, whether expected or not, and all places and times in 
which he finds himself. He who follows the Sublime Path lives all 
circumstances of his destiny as the enlightened consciousness, and 
that means he uses the lucidity acquired in meditation to enlighten 


his whole existence. But as well as the Higher Path, there is also the 
concept of the Lower Path in Daoism, which means the path of the 
consciousness applied only to some segments of life. He who 
follows the Lower Path directs his enlightened consciousness only to 
one specific kind of segment in his life, such as, for example, 
painting, music or scientific knowledge. 

To the greatest extent possible, the Daoist should endeavour to 
follow the Sublime Path. The masters teach that if life cannot be 
divided to be lived in segments, then enlightenment should also not 
be lived partially. Therefore, the light of the expanded consciousness 
should not be channelled to a few aspects of destiny, in detriment to 
the others. Daoism, however, despite recognizing the limits of the 
Lower Path, does not consider this option a choice of low spiritual 
value because, even if it is in segmented spheres of life, what is 
concentrated therein is the light of expanded consciousness. So he 
who prefers to find attainment through this Path is also 
acknowledged by Daoist masters as someone of great spiritual 
value. The difference between such a person and another, who 
follows the Higher Path, is the range of the benefit that these choices 
bring to the world. Whereas the practitioner of the Lower Path 
favours himself and a small group of privileged people around him, 
learning about the Dao and benefiting from his company, he who 
adopts the Higher Path promotes a broader transformation of his 
consciousness and of the consciousnesses of other people, when he 
adopts disciples and extends his light over a greater number of 
followers. Spreading the precepts of the Dao in the world, to benefit 
all humanity, is precisely, in the final instance, the characteristic of 
the Higher Path. 


...must create a profound trust and reverence, first by receiving the 
three precepts, walking and attaining in accordance with them, and 
reaching the end as at the start; only thus will it be possible to 
acquire the Authentic Path. The three precepts are: first, ‘Breaking 
the Ties’; second, ‘Eliminating Desires’; and third, ‘Calming the 
Mind’. 


Acquiring the Authentic Path means attainment on the Daoist 
Spiritual Path. The passage talks of the conditions that the 
practitioner should meet in order to reach attainment in Dao: creating 
trust and reverence, walking in accordance with the three precepts, 
and reaching the end as at the start. 

Creating a profound trust and reverence refers to the first chapter 
of this Discourse, Trust and Respect. These are the basic 
requirements in the Daoist spiritual life because the Path must be 
proven by the practitioner, and only he who practises the Path may 
prove it. But only he who trusts in the method can practise it, 
cultivating respect for the master who teaches it and revering the 
Dao as the source of wisdom of the method and master. This means 
trusting and respecting the master’s words when he explains the 
method, even before trying the technique. Without prior trust he will 
not be able to enter meditation and, without meditating, the practice 
will have no effect. That is why trust and respect are prerequisites for 
anyone who has in mind acquiring the Authentic Path. 

Next, the practitioner will come to know the three precepts — 
Breaking the Ties, Eliminating Desires and Calming the Mind — and 
will need to walk and attain in accordance with them: he will apply 
them on the Internal Path, during the practice of meditation, and in 
thoughts, gestures and words of Virtue, when interacting with the 
world. The accomplishment of the Daoist Spiritual Path lies in the 
actual application of the words of Lao Zi to the practices of the 
spiritual life and of the mundane life — and not in the process of 
intellectualizing those words. Therefore, if in order to follow the Dao 
it is essential to walk and attain in accordance with the three 
precepts, then accomplishment of the practice will consist in 
incorporating those precepts into the practitioner's everyday life. The 
three precepts refer to Chapters 2—4 of this Discourse: Breaking the 
Ties, Gathering the Mind and Simplifying the Activities. 

Breaking the Ties is ‘disconnecting’ from attachments. 
Attachments are like threads that the person ties — one end to 
himself and the other end to all the objects and people that he has 
had contact with throughout his life. After some time, he becomes 
prisoner to all those knots that he made a point of tying. The ties 


hinder the Path because they prevent the practitioner from achieving 
fixation during meditation and from being released from the Cycle of 
Transmigration, upon his death. Therefore, he must free himself 
progressively from the ties in order to transcend the Cycle of 
Transmigration; and completely forget them during the practice in 
order to enter meditation. Eliminating Desires and Calming the Mind 
mean suppressing the anxiety and lack of control of the mind. Desire 
is anxiety that is constantly renewed. And a restless mind is an 
undisciplined mind, of incessant thoughts, as if it were an 
autonomous television set, permanently switched on, which changed 
from channel to channel successively. The result of this ceaseless 
movement is a series of dispersed and jumbled images which form 
in the person’s mind and are transformed in a continuous and 
uncontrolled manner inside him — such as, for instance, the fleeting 
scenes of a movie or of a child crying, truncated phrases, or diffused 
and incomplete memories of all the outer and inner stimuli that one 
has ever felt up to that moment. Therefore, when the practitioner 
places himself in silence and seeks the stillness required to enter 
meditation, he does not reach his goal because the cravings and 
incessant mental activity will impede the tranquillity from coming to 
inhabit his mind. 

Reaching the end as at the start is another basic and 
indispensible requirement for acquiring the Authentic Path. It 
signifies the practitioner concluding his obligations with the same 
purity of consciousness he possessed when he began the task. This 
task may be paying a bill at the bank, or the task of living his life: the 
Daoist needs to complete it with his consciousness at the same level 
of purity as at the start. An example of diverting from the purpose is 
the young idealist who makes his spiritual vow to devote himself to 
providing social assistance until the end of his days, puts his 
objective into practice, and then achieves the expected results when 
much older. At that moment, when he reaps the reward of his work 
and his sincerity, he looks back and considers the difficulties he had 
to overcome, and his feelings change. He becomes proud of his 
proven success, allowing rancour to arouse in the Heart for those 
who doubted his project, and he starts to harbour, deep down, the 


ambition to maintain that outstanding position in the universe of 
philanthropy, at whatever cost. The former idealist youth, today a 
powerful man, now has the life priority of preserving his high position 
in society, while the initial purpose of providing social assistance is 
put on the back burner. This means that he did not complete the task 
with the same Pure Consciousness with which he began. This is one 
example of how a person does not end as he begins, but the same 
can happen in any circumstances, including in the universe of 
religions. There are people who are sincerely devout when they 
begin their spiritual lives, who become religious professionals at 
advanced stages on the Path and start to act in defence of personal 
interest, even competing with other religious members of the same 
group. 

This principle, however, cannot be understood in a radical 
manner. In life, people are always adjusting to the dynamism of 
internal and external situations, and in these circumstances they 
transform their manner of facing up to the world, thinking and acting, 
but these factors cannot be allowed to obscure the _ initial 
consciousness which arouses pure purposes in the follower of the 
Dao, instead of enlightening it. This is what is meant by a person 
arriving at the end in the same way as he began. In other words, 
Master ST Ma does not advise the Daoist to become strict and 
inflexible, but rather to live his life with Naturalness, without however 
disregarding work with the consciousness, to avoid straying from or 
losing one’s initial purpose of reaching spiritual attainment. 


He who practises with discipline, even if he does not have in mind 
the search for the Path, will find that the Path, by itself, will approach 
him. 


He who practises the three precepts cited by Master ST Ma in a 
disciplined manner acquires the Path, even if he does not have this 
objective in mind. In this case, the Path itself approaches the person 
because he will be interacting with himself and with the world in 
accordance with the laws of Naturalness. In order to acquire the 
Authentic Path one must first cultivate deep trust and reverence for 


the Path in one’s Heart — this is the initial condition. Then, one must 
follow the three precepts and preserve a Pure Consciousness 
throughout the whole Path. Thus, even if one does not have in mind 
the obsessive idea of reaching the Dao, the Dao, by its own accord, 
will approach the practitioner. One must lead one’s life in a simple 
manner, based on reality, and learn, throughout the course of 
existence, to walk in accordance with the laws of the Dao. He who 
reaches this stage becomes capable of conducting all situations in 
his life in an authentic and natural manner. But to reach this state, 
one must not harbour within any cravings for this encounter. 
Cravings are felt by the ego, which is intentional — and if there is any 
interference by the ego, the exercise of Naturalness will be hindered. 
Thus encountering the Path will no longer be a result of non- 
intentional action, which comes from the _ practitioner's Pure 
Consciousness, and becomes a search promoted by the ego, which 
practises intentional actions. Delegating the search for this 
encounter to the events of destiny and treating destiny as a 
sequence of non-intentional actions is Naturalness and, therefore, 
the Path that the practitioner seeks will naturally come to him. 


As the Holy Scriptures say: ‘When man can empty his Heart and act 
without intention, without desiring a Path, the Path, by itself, returns.’ 
Through these words one can perceive then that the ‘Method of 
Simplification’ is truly noble and trustworthy. 


The Method of Simplification, which is noble and trustworthy, is the 
method of life through which the practitioner simplifies all his 
activities, avoiding superfluous and unnecessary actions and 
thoughts. Anyone who practises the Method of Simplification is 
someone who empties his Heart, acts without intention and lets go of 
desires, including the craving to attain the Dao. To such a person, 
the Dao will return. Emptying the Heart means purifying the Heart — 
removing the impurities from the mind; and acting without intention 
means practising Wu Wei, which means ‘non-intentional actions’. 
The Path that returns is the Dao, reached by the practitioner when 
he reaches attainment and therein finds his origin, Emptiness itself. 


In this state, all of the practitioner’s actions start to be non-intentional 
actions and, even if he does not cultivate the fixed idea of reaching 
the Dao, due to his Heart being in the state of Emptiness, the Dao, 
which is Emptiness itself, will return of its own accord to inhabit his 
Heart. 


However, the restlessness and competitiveness of the human mind 
has a long and solid origin; therefore, erasing the mind and following 
the precept in practice is extremely difficult: now practising without 
result, now conquering and losing, struggling between progress and 
regress, sweating all over and only with a smooth and long 
persistence can one master the practice. 


This passage talks of the obstacles that the beginner of the Path of 
Return to the Dao faces, and which are only overcome with 
perseverance developed throughout the practice as his trust in the 
Path increases in his Heart. 

Initially, restlessness and competitiveness of the mind must be 
combated, as these are vices consolidated over centuries of 
reaffirmation. These vices bring thousands of years of existence: 
from the perspective of mankind, who has always created and 
nurtured serious defects and violations of conduct for human beings, 
and from the perspective of all incarnations of a person, who has 
managed to cultivate the same vice in infinite past lives, until 
consolidating them in their souls. This is the long and solid origin of 
which Master St Ma speaks: long because it comes from infinite 
experiences, and solid because the infinite repetition solidifies the 
vices. Competition prevents the practitioner from progressing on the 
Path because it brings restlessness to the mind, hindering the 
practice of meditation. Anyone who competes will always be 
planning strategies and adopting defensive positions. He will always 
be ready to attack from one side and defend from the other, which 
will lead to his acting intentionally on the offensive, and becoming 
suspicious, when assuming an attack from his adversary. This kind 
of behaviour impedes fluidity in destiny, and so competitiveness is 
not cultivated by Daoism. Nevertheless, when the _ practitioner 


decides to free himself of this feeling, erasing the mind to follow the 
precept in practice, he perceives that the biggest obstacle he must 
confront is the solidity shown by this vice. Erasing the mind means 
emptying the Heart, and following the precept in practice means 
living one’s life according to Naturalness. 

The competitive sentiment is implanted in the person through the 
education he is given and through the experiences of his infinite 
previous lives. Thus, with societal approval and encouragement, 
people start to feel proud of this characteristic, and by the end of 
their lives this feeling has transformed into karmic seed, which may 
blossom again in future lives. These are the reasons why 
competition is such a solid vice within the human soul. An example 
of subtle competition, which is not always perceived by those who 
practise it, is the banal comparisons between religious practices, 
with the recital of mantras, the singing of holy chants or any other 
kind of mystical technique. People often behave as antagonists who 
participate in contests to choose ‘who sings the best’ or ‘which is the 
most beautiful song’. 

As well as the difficulty with the vices, the practitioner will also 
need to undergo the phase of varying results, until accomplishing 
domain of the practice. There are phases on the Path in which the 
person practises with constancy and discipline, but fails to see any 
results, and others in which there are results, but he quickly loses 
the benefit. Faced with the variation between progress and regress, 
many practitioners give up on the Path before reaching attainment. 
There are people who have an idealistic vision of spiritual practice 
and enter the mystical world imagining the Path as a light and 
smooth road, where all the old obstacles are removed as soon as 
they begin the journey. But when they experience variation between 
success and failure and feel, through their whole body, the sweat 
which symbolizes obstacles on the Path, they are disappointed with 
the method and often revolt against the religion, to the point of 
abandoning the whole work they had carried out up to that moment. 
To avoid this outcome, the passage teaches that one must have 
smooth and long persistence, which is translated into a mild and 
perseverant conviction, being light and consistent, subtle and at the 


same time strong, that does not abandon the follower of the Dao 
when he is faced with obstacles on the Path. This means adopting 
discipline without becoming obsessive, and __ incorporating 
smoothness in all actions, without losing the firmness of one’s 
principles. 


Apprentices should not abandon the entire life attainment due to the 
temporary difficulty of retreating, after conquering ‘brief stillness’. 


‘Brief stillness’ is a superficial stillness, the first result of stillness that 
the person experiences when beginning the process of meditation. 
This is a passing stillness, which is not yet consolidated by the 
practice, but the beginner may interpret this result as a sign that he 
has already completed his Path and need not meditate any more. 
This is a mistaken understanding and, when the person 
comprehends that he needs to go back to practising, he often 
encounters difficulty in retreating to prepare for meditation. However, 
this impediment is transitory and can easily be fought and quickly 
dissipated by the practitioner’s determination to remain on the Path. 
Master ST Ma’s phrase warns of this danger and urges the beginner 
not to abandon the realization of a whole life because of a temporary 
impediment. 


When sitting, walking, stopping and lying down, in noisy places and 
where there are activities, one should always create a sense of 
stillness. With or without activity, one should always remain without 
intention. In silence or in tumult, the will should be one and the 
same. 


This passage talks about the actions and circumstances that 
represent mundane activities, to say that, in all these situations, the 
practitioner needs to inwardly find the sense of stillness and the 
principle of non-intention; and to preserve in his Heart the single will 
to maintain the Spirit and Breath as one. 

Sense of stillness is what exists within the person and is 
independent of the movement that he is making outwardly: stillness 


does not abandon him, even if he is attending a busy party, where 
everyone is talking at the same time and the music is playing very 
loud. The sense of stillness is cultivated with the practice of 
meditation. It is within each person, and using it means to remain 
inwardly still, at all moments in life, wherever one may be. But this 
does not mean becoming a slow or inattentive person when focus is 
required to carry out duties. On the contrary, the person may perform 
a dynamic activity, like running marathons, or an activity of little 
dynamism, like sitting in silence to meditate — and in both these 
situations, the sense of stillness will inhabit his Heart. 

Non-intention is the action of non-action, or non-intentional 
action. It is not refraining from acting when necessary, but rather 
practising every action in line with the principle of Naturalness and 
therefore without intention. Remaining in non-intention means 
preventing cunning thoughts from developing in the mind and ending 
up as intentional actions. Non-intentional action does not depend on 
circumstances: whether or not in activity, the practitioner adopts the 
same activity. And single will means the will of anyone who has an 
indivisible mind: such a person will always be searching for the 
primordial objective in his life, in all times and places where he finds 
himself. To preserve the single will means to exert the wilful force to 
maintain the consciousness focused on the energy, whether in 
silence, during meditation, or in the tumult, in the midst of mundane 
activities. In order to reach attainment of a whole life, therefore, the 
follower of the Dao needs to use the sense of stillness, remain in 
non-intention and preserve the single will. 


If the mind is controlled by excessive haste, the haste will be 
transformed into diseases: bouts of madness, obsession and 
irritation are the symptoms. If the mind is still, then one should leave 
it free, in its natural state. Apprentices must find a balance between 
relaxation and control, keeping their mind constantly adjusted, 
having control without attachment and remaining free without 
distraction. Finding oneself in the midst of agitation without any 
hatred and participating in activity without any irritation — this is 
called Authentic Fixation. 


The passage talks about diseases caused by _ excessive 
concentration of the mind and of the still mind, which is left free, in its 
natural state. Balance between relaxation and control is the 
equidistant measure between concentration and contemplation, 
which needs to be adjusted all the time in the mind. Excessive 
concentration is too much force put into concentration by the 
practitioner, when he is in a hurry to enter meditation. And the still 
and free mind, in the natural state, is the mind when immobile and 
relaxed, transfixed on peace. 

In meditation, the practitioner tries to unite two opposite and 
complementary elements: contemplation, which is yin’ and 
corresponds to the relaxation of the mind, and concentration, which 
is yang and corresponds to control of the mind. He works 
simultaneously with both elements, and after some time he is able to 
reach Authentic Fixation. Then he begins a new phase on the Path: 
he now transfixes on peace every time he meditates. Something 
which is fixed is something which does not move, so fixed 
consciousness means the stable mind during meditation, which is 
taken into everyday life when the practitioner leaves meditation. The 
Spiritual Path, therefore, is consolidated during the practice, but is 
expressed in everyday life. 

As he becomes capable of applying in his daily activities the 
consciousness of Authentic Fixation, the person starts to employ in 
his relations with the world, and in a non-intentional manner, the 
same precept he uses in spiritual practice. This is the state of 
balance. Whether in stillness or activity, the person works with 
concentration and contemplation at the same time, with relaxation 
and control, and with domain and distraction. During the practice, the 
balance is translated into managing to simultaneously concentrate 
on the breathing and contemplate the air which enters and leaves 
the body — without exceeding the concentration, so as not to cause 
diseases, or the contemplation, so as not to cause distraction. 
Outside the practice, the process consists of the constant search for 
adjustment between mastering the mind and_ spontaneous 
movements, which will be reflected in the authenticity and correct 


adequacy to the world of each of the practitioner’s words, actions 
and feelings. 

Excessive concentration during the practice of meditation can 
generate diseases because meditation works in the practitioner’s 
body on that which Chinese medicine technically calls ‘raising the 
fire’. Fire is the degree of concentration that the beginner learns to 
regulate, through trial and error: the apprentice constantly changes 
his level of concentration until finding the correct degree. This is the 
constant adjustment that the mind should seek at the start of the 
practice. The natural result of this concentration is increased inner 
heat which is directed at the upper part of the body, as happens with 
all heat, which tends to rise, contrary to cold, which tends to drop. 
So, when beginning the practice and concentrating in a moderate 
fashion, the person will be promoting a beneficial and natural 
warming of his energy, which will also be assimilated naturally by his 
physical body and mind. But if the concentration is excessive, with 
too much force in the Breath, the result will be energetic overheating, 
which surpasses the threshold of that organism and harms the 
practitioner's physical and psychic systems. This will cause diseases 
called ‘high fire’ in Chinese medicine. 

In the physical body, this state is characterized by a contracted 
diaphragm, which heats the pulmonary region and creates 
disturbances in all the organs and tissues that are within and above 
the thoracic cavity, like the heart, lungs, ears, eyes, nose and brain. 
And in the psychic system, this state is characterized by the mental 
disorder of the practitioner, now transformed into an explosive and 
temperamental person, who is emotionally uncontrolled. It is as if the 
practitioner has become capable of suddenly being possessed by an 
uncontrollable rage, by an attack of frequent crying, or by obsessive 
thoughts and fixed ideas, to which he becomes prisoner without 
knowing the origin. That is why the concentration cannot be 
excessive. When preparing to meditate, the practitioner first sits with 
the correct posture, closes his eyes and relaxes the physical body 
and mind. Next, he seeks the air that leaves his physical body and 
spends a few minutes counting the exhalation from 1 to 10. He then 
starts to focus the mind on his breathing, but without straying from 


the state of relaxation which he is in. Only when he takes this state 
to the concentration does he finally begin the phase of contemplating 
the breathing. These steps cannot be followed with the excessive 
haste of someone who becomes anxious, because anxiety prevents 
the person from entering in meditation. Thus he gets more and more 
anxious and hasty, and applies more force to the concentration to 
extinguish the anxiety. This leads to the creation of a vicious circle 
which generates growing internal tension and greater and greater 
distance from the state of relaxation. And this leads the practitioner 
further and further away from completing his process. This is the 
meaning of excessive concentration or haste, which generates 
physical and mental diseases. If the practitioner is not very 
disciplined, he will probably not suffer very serious consequences, 
but if he is disciplined and feeds this internal tension systematically, 
then he will contract diseases because his organism will not bear 
such pressure. 

When someone is in a_ state of relaxation, but is not 
concentrating, then he might be sleeping or daydreaming, and when 
someone is concentrated, but is unable to relax, then he is tense and 
tight. The key to the Purification of the Heart Method, therefore, is 
the practitioner mastering his mind: staying concentrated, but 
relaxed, and contemplative, but alert. This behaviour also applies to 
everyday life, and one example is the situation where two people are 
having a conversation. The polite and friendly way for a practitioner 
to talk with someone is to remain both attentive and relaxed at the 
same time, concentrating on what the other person says to 
understand the meaning of his messages, but without excessive 
attention directed at the details of his gestures and words, which are 
only complementary to his speech. And being contemplative to the 
right extent in relation to the circumstances to avoid attachments to 
the form, without however allowing himself to be distracted, which 
hinders the understanding of the matter being discussed. Acting in 
such a way is finding the balance between relaxation and control. He 
who is able to act with this moderation can be amidst agitation and 
participate in all activities without allowing hatred and irritation to 
settle in his Heart. This means being able to hear pleasant or 


unpleasant words, and be the object of fair or unfair acts, but 
nevertheless not feeling shaken inside, precisely because he has 
taken into his routine the level of stillness of Authentic Fixation. 


However, participating in activity without any irritation does not mean 
increasing the activity, and finding oneself in the midst of agitation 
without any hatred does not mean surrendering oneself to agitation. 
One should consider ‘non-activity’ as the true fixation and ‘activity’ as 
its external reflection, inspired by the action of a reflecting pool, 
which reveals the form, in accordance with the beings. 


Non-activity refers to meditation, and activity means everyday tasks. 
The reflecting pool is the mirror itself, which does not create images 
but only reflects them as they are. He who reaches Authentic 
Fixation is able to participate in the activity and be amidst agitation 
without allowing irritation or hatred to settle in his Heart. But the 
practitioner, because he has attained this condition, should feel not 
encouraged to increase his activity or plunge into the agitation 
without restraint. A person’s exterior is a reflection of his interior, and 
if he externalizes stillness despite the agitation that is because he 
has an interior where there is no place for hatred and irritation. 
Therefore, if the behaviour of a follower of the Dao can be 
understood as an external reflection of the degree of his internal 
fixation, then the more solid and profound his fixation on peace, the 
more stillness he will demonstrate in everyday activities. 


Kindness, ability and practicality can lead to fixation;... 


Kindness is benevolence, ability is skill, and practicality is simplicity. 
These three qualities can lead the practitioner to fixation: kindness 
expands his level of consciousness, and ability and practicality make 
the person’s everyday life simpler and easier to be lived. Therefore, 
together they remove the obstacles that hinder the practice of 
meditation. The kindness that a person practises is directly related to 
the level of his consciousness, but any type of kindness is 
considered valid by Daoism. Therefore, all actions which promote 


benefits to mankind and all actions considered by common sense to 
be examples of kindness are recognized as kind by Daoism. Here 
we are talking about kindness which is practised in day-to-day life, 
and not idealized kindness imagined for a perfect world. This may be 
a simple gesture, like helping a neighbour carry a shopping bag, 
words of comfort spoken even to a stranger, or broader attitudes, like 
promoting large-scale social benefit campaigns. All these are 
gestures of kindness, recognized by Daoism as actions which 
promote benefit to humanity. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘Should you practise kindness, even if your gesture is not 
spontaneous and natural?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 

Yes. Even if you have to make a great effort you should practise 
kindness. If you need to choose between performing a kind act or 
not, it will always be better to practise kindness than refrain from 
practising it. For the Spiritual Path a natural gesture would be better, 
but if you have not yet reached this stage then do not refrain from 
practising kindness, using the excuse ‘| didn't do it because it 
wouldn't be a natural gesture’. One must, first and foremost, be kind, 
even if the gesture is not natural. This means that you should always 
act with kindness, in any situation you find yourself in, because this 
work generates a direct effect on your consciousness as you learn in 
yourself the meaning of kindness. 

But in order to learn about the meaning of kindness while 
practising ‘forced’ kindness, first you must learn to practise kindness 
without over-discussing your actions with yourself. He who intends to 
make a donation, for example to a social cause, does not need to 
exhaustively debate over the ideology that supports the institution or 
about whether the beneficiaries deserve the donation. As long as he 
feels the need to practise that kindness, the donor only needs to 
choose the correct way to act, and then divert his attention from that 


act, directing it back at his consciousness. If after the gesture he 
then sees that the donation has not helped as he had expected, he 
should assimilate this lesson and next time act in a manner more 
fitting to the situation. The kind person does not create, or take to his 
Heart, internal discussions regarding the good actions he has 
practised, is practising or will practise. This is the understanding of 
kindness, according to Daoism. Daoism also understands that the 
practice of kindness in everyday life — whether spontaneous or 
coerced — gradually removes remorse from the practitioner’s Heart. 
The kind gesture brings this well-being to the person even if only for 
a short time, and this internal comfort is the agent which promotes 
the dissolution of remorse. It is the result that is reflected in a 
positive manner in his spiritual development because it represents 
the actual process of Purification of the Heart. 

Remorse is part of the list of difficulties that the practitioner faces 
when he prepares to meditate. It represents rancour, hatred, 
childhood traumas and traumas from other lives, which arise in the 
mind of the person who is trying to seek stillness before entering 
meditation. At this moment, anyone who harbours remorse in the 
Heart starts to demand from himself: “Why did | do that? Why?’ And 
even those who do not go through this phase when starting on the 
Path might arouse this feeling later on. The reason is that any action 
lacking in kindness, practised when the person was unaware of its 
meaning, now comes to his mind as a regret as he expands his 
consciousness and now contemplates with lucidity those gestures as 
facts of the past. In profound ecstasy, the practitioner may have 
shocking visions, which represent such remorse, repressed hatred 
and unknown traumas. 

These are the ghosts of meditation, and at this stage one must 
learn to deal with these forces, which exert intense pressure when 
they arise in the practitioner’s mind — whether in or out of meditation. 
What comes to his mind is the memory of unpleasant matters, and 
this is like a catharsis. At this point, therefore, one must be prepared 
to remain serene, avoiding the desire to prevent the ghosts from 
externalizing as grotesque forms — and avoiding the desire to keep 
them in mind, after they have been aroused. This means that, when 


faced with these visions, the practitioner needs to treat them 
naturally, without feeding the memories or remorse, which would 
represent a gesture of attachment, or suddenly pushing them away, 
because just as they arrived naturally they shall also leave naturally. 
Faced with the ghosts, one must remain quiet and still: not allowing 
oneself to be impressed by what one contemplates, and making an 
effort to avoid any gesture or attempt to rationally analyse what one 
is feeling. 


...however, the rapid or slow arousal of intelligence does not depend 
on man. Therefore, during the period of fixation one should not 
anxiously crave for intelligence because the anxiety will injure the 
fixation, and injured fixation does not create intelligence. By 
possessing fixation and not craving for intelligence, intelligence is 
born of its own accord and this is Authentic Intelligence. 


Intelligence is lucidity or enlightenment, and Authentic Intelligence is 
Naturalness. The time of arousal that does not depend on man is the 
time of enlightenment, and injured fixation that does not create 
intelligence is fixation that has been lost and has ceased to create 
enlightenment. 

He who follows the Path and practises meditation with discipline 
reaches the state of fixation in the practice and becomes ready to 
arouse the enlightenment in his consciousness. When he attains this 
level and whenever he sits to meditate, after a few minutes he will 
reach fixation and lose all notion of time and space. As he 
perseveres with the practice, the time he remains in this state will 
gradually increase, until he will naturally and at the right time reach 
enlightenment or full intelligence. Then his energy channels will be 
unblocked and his mind will be opened to understand, at the same 
time, all the laws of the Universe. Attaining enlightenment, however, 
has no set time to arise in the consciousness of someone who has 
reached fixation because the spiritual force that brings this arousal is 
powerful and uncontrollable. These are external and internal forces 
which act jointly over the practitioner and in accordance with his 
degree of merit: undertakings that he brings from other lives, and 


undertakings he has cultivated in the present life. So when he 
possesses fixation and becomes ready to attain enlightenment, the 
practitioner then depends on the deliberation of Heaven to receive 
this light. The phenomenon occurs during meditation, directly in his 
consciousness, and he has no knowledge as to when or how it will 
occur. 

But in this phase of expecting enlightenment, the practitioner 
might bring anxiety to his Heart and injure the fixation. That is why at 
this stage, when he is close to attainment, he needs to pay special 
attention and act with great caution to avoid this wonder that will 
interrupt his progress on the Path. The factor that creates 
intelligence during meditation is the entry of pure energy from the 
Anterior Heaven into the practitioner’s still consciousness. But for 
this to happen, he needs to enter fixation, and if his fixation is 
injured, the pure energy will not enter his organism. So the 
intelligence will not be created and the phenomenon of full 
enlightenment will not occur. One must remain serene and allow the 
process to happen on its own, within Naturalness, in its own time of 
arousal. Therefore, without desiring intelligence, it is born of its own 
accord and naturally blossoms in the practitioner’s interior. 


Solid intelligence is somewhat similar to ignorance. Possessing 
intelligence but not using it, this is the real advantage attributed to 
fixation and intelligence. 


Solid intelligence is lucidity that is not shaken, and ignorance is lack 
of wisdom. Possessing intelligence and not using it means 
safeguarding intelligence and seeming ignorant. He who acquires 
increased intelligence needs to safeguard this increase to apply it in 
the process of meditation and therefore deepen his fixation and 
increase his intelligence. This is the real advantage attributed to 
fixation and to intelligence. He who practises meditation with 
discipline increases his inner silence and gains a_ better 
understanding of every situation that occurs around him. Now such a 
person finds increasingly better solutions and increasingly more 
suitable words to deal with the stimuli of the world, and this means 


that he becomes more intelligent. With continued practice, the 
distorted images that manifested in his mind are gradually replaced 
by a growing degree of lucidity, and this is how the person acquires 
greater capacity to deal with the unfortunate, without becoming 
indifferent to what happens and without allowing himself to be caught 
up in adversity. He remains serene to face and solve any problem, 
while keeping intact his intelligence and emotional state. 

However, when he reaches this level, the practitioner of 
meditation runs the risk of being enthused with the progress he has 
achieved, imagining that, he has acquired inexhaustible super- 
powers and starting to add unnecessary activities to his life. The 
passage teaches that, at this moment, he must do exactly the 
Opposite: maintain the normal rhythm of his life and safeguard the 
increased intelligence, avoiding wasting the creativity he has 
acquired. He who safeguards increased intelligence and directs this 
increase back towards meditation protects the fixation and prolongs 
his intelligence. So the increase will end up being reflected in the 
deepening of his fixation and the progressive amplification of his 
intelligence, until his consciousness is fully expanded. Inversely, the 
person who uses up all his expanded intelligence because he needs 
to show the world his lucidity will lose all the benefit obtained. 


Question from the auditorium 
‘If someone increases his intelligence and loses the increase due to 
excessive use, will he still be able to reacquire the light?’ 


Master Wu Jyh Cherng 


Yes, if he reverts the process: by meditating more and thinking less. 
Solid intelligence is lucidity with internal security. The increased 
intelligence which returns to the process of meditation generates 
solid intelligence in those who have the serenity of internal 
conviction. Being inwardly secure, however, does not mean being 
solidly convinced about a given concept or ideology. It means, rather, 
acting with tranquillity before life because one does not feel the need 


to be forever proving to oneself and to the world the ‘truth’ of one’s 
conviction, or repeatedly stating one’s beliefs to defend ‘truths’ about 
the Path. He who is inwardly secure does not argue to assert his 
choices: he simply follows the Path patiently, applying the precepts 
of the Dao in his life. Inwardly, he adopts the disciplined practice of 
meditation, and outwardly he cultivates in the world care and respect 
for all beings of the Universe. Because he is capable of assimilating 
without trauma all that the world understands and fails to understand 
about him, and because he understands the reasons that lead 
unenlightened people to act ignorantly and irrationally, he thus 
becomes tolerant in the presence of the obscurity that exists in the 
human mind. This explains why the person who has solid 
intelligence remains quiet in the midst of agitation, silencing his 
opinions or emotion-driven reactions and irrational words or 
attitudes. So, due precisely to the care and respect that this person 
demonstrates for the feelings of others and for the level of 
comprehension and acceptance that they show due to the lack of 
wisdom in the world, his attitudes resemble those of ignorant beings. 
This is the meaning of solid intelligence, as somewhat similar to 
ignorance. 


Fixation and intelligence possess an incomparable beauty. 


Incomparable beauty is the constant state of inner peace that the 
practitioner acquires when he allies fixation to increased intelligence. 
At this stage, the practitioner acquires the virtue of incomparable 
beauty because he manifests lucidity to understand all 
manifestations of the world, and inner peace to accept them with 
serenity. He who has lucidity and inner peace contemplates the 
world with clarity, and hence he assimilates all manifestations 
without altering his emotional state. This is unlike the mystic 
methods which develop only the practitioner's level of 
consciousness, but do not develop his energy level. These people 
acquire the capacity to clearly understand all manifestations in the 
world, but do not develop emotional consistency to sustain what they 
see. An example of this situation is someone who is the victim of 


injustice and gets angry or depressed about it, lamenting what has 
happened. This kind of reaction shows that he has developed his 
level of consciousness to the point of perceiving the injustice, but 
has not acquired the emotional stability to bear what he has seen. 
That is why the Daoist works with expanding his consciousness, but 
also works, to the same degree, with expanding his energy in order 
to acquire the emotional strength to be capable of bearing all that he 
sees. 

This capacity is the result of the constant and disciplined practice 
of Purification of the Heart. As it purifies the practitioner's Heart, the 
method also purifies the energy that sustains his inner peace. If he 
does not have this capacity then he suffers with what he sees, but 
his pain stems from the degree of impurity of his energy. Therefore, 
we are not referring to someone who suffers ‘because he is more 
sensitive’ or ‘because it is a very pitiful situation’, but rather to a pain 
caused by the inability to assimilate, through his own energy, the 
motivation that generates the disastrous acts of others. As he 
advances in the practice of meditation and acquires higher levels of 
emotional balance, he starts to better accept disappointments and 
cruel subtleties, lightly or clearly revealed by the words and actions 
of others. That is why it is essential to work with the development of 
emotional stability, parallel to the development of the consciousness. 
This is the Path that the practitioner has, to learn to see any situation 
in the world without losing his inner peace. And this is the meaning 
of incomparable beauty which unites fixation and intelligence: the 
ability the person acquires to understand what he sees, and a 
pacified Breath that makes him tolerant before what he sees. 

However, in order to be tolerant, it is not necessary to lose the 
capacity of discernment. Tolerance does not mean_ placid 
acceptance, but acceptance without judgements of the ego. The 
tolerant person does not lose the ability to perceive the errors and 
disharmonies that exist in the world, nor to discern, for example, 
healthy food from rotten food, or a kind gesture from a malicious 
gesture. Discernment must be preserved because it is needed to 
guide the practitioner when he needs to eat the healthy food and 
throw away the rotten food, or when to practise the gesture of 


kindness and remove the possibility of practising malice. To discern 
means to clearly perceive the differences that exist between distinct 
manifestations, and to tolerate means to accept the differences, 
contemplating them only as mere expressions of the world, without 
adding any judgements of the ego to them, such as, for example, 
valuing the healthy food and the kind gesture, or discrediting the 
rotten food or malicious gesture. The practitioner, without making 
any kind of fuss, simply eats what is healthy and practises the kind 
action, while discarding the rotten food and distancing himself from 
the malicious action. He does not fail to recognize the differences, 
but nevertheless does not need to issue never-ending judgements 
about the alternatives. And the same behaviour is adopted in relation 
to all other differentiated manifestations that exist in the world. 


Thoughts within fixation can create countless feelings, which in turn 
attract countless perversions and obscure entities, which are 
revealed and approach the mind of the apprentice often in the form 
of ‘Immortals’ or ‘Patriarchs’. Their characteristics are divine, 
strange, incomprehensible and dreaded. 


Thoughts within fixation are the thoughts that are directed at 
meditation even before beginning the practice, and are later 
transformed into feelings that attract manifestations within the state 
of fixation. 

During fixation, the practitioner no longer feels as body and mind 
and starts to exist as a consciousness, the degree of purity of which 
will be as high as his state of fixation is deep. Thus, in fixation of a 
very high level of purity, only the Spirit and the Breath of the Anterior 
Heaven have the conditions of purity required to penetrate the 
consciousness into which the practitioner has transformed. This 
means that no force can pass this limit and penetrate his mind — 
indeed, his mind will have ceased to exist, at least temporarily. In 
such a state, at the level of Daoist alchemy, the entries of the Spirit 
and of the Breath of the Anterior Heaven occur as authentic and 
distinct phenomena: both are natural steps of progress, on the Path 
to Immortality. 


But as well as these two authentic phenomena, another 
unauthentic effect may occur in this state, arising as a disorder within 
meditation and leading the practitioner to having visions which take 
on infinite forms. These are the perversions and obscure entities, 
which may appear as Immortals or Patriarchs. So the practitioner 
can see divinities like Lao Zi waving to him, or a Higher Immortal 
nodding his head. But he can also see horrendous forms, which 
frighten him. The visions may be pleasant or unpleasant, but they 
will all be perversions and obscure entities, which appear as the 
consequence of images which the mind had projected before 
beginning meditation. These are the visions of the ‘false arousal’, 
which appear as deceitful apparitions, with the objective of deluding 
the practitioner, causing him to stray from progress on the Path and 
leading him to suppose that he has reached enlightenment. These 
are no more than projections in his psyche — projections of his 
imagination, of his fears and fantasies, of the situations of 
unresolved conflicts, of the grandiose expectations of his ego and 
several other imbalances. If the phenomenon of enlightenment can 
only occur during fixation, and if during fixation the practitioner is not 
aware of any kind of manifestation, but nevertheless he 
contemplates these visions, then the images that arise before him 
prove that he has left the state of fixation. That is why the visions are 
not the arousal of enlightenment, which only happens within fixation. 

When these perversions and obscure entities arise before the 
practitioner, they may assume divine, strange, incomprehensible or 
dreaded forms and physical appearances. As they are projections of 
the mind, the manifestations may appear one moment as figures of 
kindness and lucidity and the next as demonic beings. But under any 
circumstances, the practitioner needs to leave fixation to visualize 
forms. At this moment, then, in order to reverse the process and 
return to the state of fixation, he should ignore that vision and 
increase his concentration on the Breath. Thus, he avoids bringing 
perversion into fixation, even if disguised as the image of a divinity. 
Even if he supposes that he is faced with an authentic phenomenon, 
with a true divinity, then he should still ignore it because a Divine 
Being possesses no ego and will not be ‘offended’ if the practitioner 


does not revere him. Nor will he refrain from showing himself again 
at another time due to this reason. When visions appear, the Daoist 
does not concern himself with them; on the contrary, he maintains 
his serenity and directs his consciousness at the Breath, without 
interacting with them. If everything happens in the dimension of the 
subtle world, each thought that the practitioner develops in relation to 
what he sees is received, by the visions, as a direction. And they will 
immediately be transformed, adopting the forms that exist in the 
practitioner’s thought. He who reaches the stage of fixation and 
begins to ‘schedule’ his enlightenment, preparing himself for the 
event and seeking to forecast the day on which the arousal will 
occur, will be placing ‘thoughts within fixation’. This means he will be 
taking intention to meditation, and as a result he will create feelings 
that will attract visions of the false arousal of his mind. 


Only through fixation of the mind, possessing a space with no cover 
above and an opening with no base below, constantly eliminating the 
‘undertakings’ of the past and avoiding new ‘undertakings’, without 
ties and without limitations, is it possible to completely free oneself 
from the Net of the Mundane. In such a manner, after the long Path, 
one will naturally reach the Dao. 


Space with no cover means the infinite heaven above the 
practitioner's head, and opening with no base means the endless 
space under the feet. The two together represent consciousness 
without limits, which is reached at the level of fixation. Undertakings 
are actions, and ties are attachments. 

He who reaches fixation and experiences the effects of the 
unlimited consciousness is completely freed from all mundane 
manifestations and plunges into the dimension of Emptiness. After a 
long journey of disciplined repetition of this method, the Dao is 
naturally attained. But to reach this state, the practitioner must 
constantly eliminate all regrets of incorrect actions and free himself 
from attachments. This means cutting himself off from the regrets of 
the present generated by incorrect actions practised in the past, and 


avoiding incorrect actions in the present, which will generate regrets 
in the future. 


A man who reaches the Dao possesses ‘Five Instances of the Mind’ 
and ‘Seven Stages of the Body’. 


‘Five Instances of the Mind’ and ‘Seven Stages of the Body’ are 
expressions of Daoist alchemy which represent the results of the 
mental and physical transformation acquired by someone who 
attains full spiritual realization. The Five Instances of the Mind are 
the five stages which refer to the transformation of the 
consciousness, and the Seven Stages of the Body are the seven 
steps which refer to the physical and energetic transformation of the 
alchemist. At the level of the mind the results involve a modification 
in the consciousness which signifies the transformation of the 
temperament and mental behaviour. And at a physical level the 
results involve modification which takes place in the physical body 
itself and signifies the transformation of energy, of cell constitution, of 
the organs, of fluids and of the whole material body. From this point 
onwards, the text explains the route taken by the practitioner of 
Daoist meditation when he makes the Vow to follow the Dao, which 
steps he will reach and the results he will encounter as he advances 
on the Path. 


The ‘Five Instances of the Mind’ are: (1) more movement and less 
stillness; (2) half movement and half stillness; (3) more stillness and 
less movement; (4) stillness when not in activity and movement 
when in activity; and (5) mind at one with the Dao — despite activity, 
the mind remains in stillness. When the man reaches the fifth stage, 
his mind encounters the Principle of Peace and Happiness, 
eliminating guilt and impurities and no longer having any worries. 


The first instance refers to ordinary people who do not practise 
meditation or those who are beginning the practice and have yet to 
experience results. From the second to the fourth instance the 
people are already meditating regularly and start to know the results 


of their practice, and, finally, in the fifth and last instance, the 
practitioner accomplishes full expansion of his consciousness and 
attains enlightenment. He starts to live in permanent contentment, 
without experiencing guilt, impurities or worries. 

During the first instance, there is more movement and less 
stillness. In this initial phase, the person has excessive mental 
activities and presents a state of intense imbalance, with frequent 
emotional alterations. The need to find inner stillness which will free 
him from this instability constantly occupies his mind; he observes 
the world in search of a safe place where he can be, in line with his 
beliefs and way of life. Due to his consciousness being at a dual 
level, he is unable to have a contemplative vision of the world and 
therefore feels the need to opine about everything he sees and 
hears and to cling to all manifestations. Someone who does not 
know inner stillness is like someone who cannot swim: when he falls 
in the water, he desperately seeks something solid to hold on to, to 
free himself from the sensation of drowning. 

During the second instance, there is half movement and half 
stillness. The person begins the practice of meditation, and the 
results of inner transformation begin to appear. Sometimes the 
practitioner feels calm, but other times he is anxious, and this means 
he is constantly swinging between these two situations because 
there is no predominance of one over the other. The alterations can 
occur as a result of serious or futile motives, but the state of irritation 
can already be controlled. When he meditates, he forgets the feeling 
of anger or revolt and recovers the inner peace that he had 
abandoned in his Heart. So in the first instance, the person is not yet 
meditating, and so his mind possesses more movement and less 
stillness. But in the second instance, he begins to dominate the tool 
of meditation, and from this point onwards he experiences the 
benefits of the practice. He then starts to swing between peace and 
absence of peace. 

In the third instance, there is more stillness and less movement. 
Now stillness has become predominant over movement. Most of the 
time, the practitioner manages to maintain the stillness, inner peace 
and tolerance to deal with the world, despite still being subject to 


losing this peace, suffering emotional changes and entering 
depression or euphoria. But now his mood swings are less severe, 
less frequent and only caused by more serious motives. The stimuli 
that remove his tranquillity are usually unpleasant matters and 
situations, which afflict the deepest points of his being or strike him 
during times of stress — such as, for example, when someone, 
despite knowing how to deal with many demands at the same time, 
precisely for that reason receives an excess of requests that he 
cannot deal with. At this point anxiety instils in his mind and he 
experiences a brief moment of alteration. 

In the fourth instance, there is stillness when not in activity and 
movement when in activity. The practitioner approaches attainment 
and reaches a high level of emotional and mental equilibrium, which 
he only loses in extreme situations. He becomes capable of reacting 
to internal and external requests as if he were a mirror: he is active 
when he needs to be in movement, and still when he is not in 
movement. When he is in movement, his mind also starts to move, 
and when he is not in movement, his mind remains still. At this stage 
the emotional aspect of the practitioner is stabilized a little more and 
he becomes less subject to losing his inner peace. He starts to react, 
both at a physical and mental level, in accordance with the stimuli he 
receives. Therefore, he maintains physical and mental stillness when 
activity is not required and enters physical and mental activity when 
that need arises. It is as if he said to himself: ‘If they don’t call me, 
then | don’t look for them; if they call me, | can take part.’ This means 
that he is a physically and mentally active person when there is an 
internal or external request; and he is a person in stillness when 
there is no request. 

This way of relating with the world and with one’s own life differs 
from the way in which people usually act. In moments of rest people 
normally occupy their minds with plans for the future or memories of 
the past, and in moments of activity they occupy those same minds 
with memories of moments of rest or of leisure projects for their 
periods of free time. People who adopt these postures are neither 
able to rest nor to concentrate on their tasks. They are not in full 
movement when in activity because their activity is not 


comprehensive, and they are not at full rest when not in activity 
because their rest is also not comprehensive. But he who reaches 
the fourth instance of the mind can stay at full rest when there is no 
internal or external request, and in full activity when there is a 
request. In this phase, the person becomes active and fulfils his duty 
efficiently, attentively and with affection but, once his work is 
completed, he leaves the ‘leftovers’ of that matter in the place and 
returns to his stillness, without bringing with him attachments of the 
completed activity. At home, he relaxes and rests, until a new 
commitment arises, which he will fulfil with the same zeal that he 
dedicated to the last work. This person goes through all the stages 
without losing his inner peace which has accompanied him 
throughout all these moments. 

In the fifth instance, the mind is at one with the Dao: despite any 
activity, the mind remains in stillness. The practitioner unites his 
consciousness to the consciousness of the Dao, and this state of 
union is characterized by the mind which remains in stillness despite 
any activity. The person will always be serene, whether in action or 
not. Regardless of being at rest or active, his mind will always 
remain in stillness. This means that the person will be capable of 
maintaining the inner peace and serenity under any circumstances of 
his destiny. When in activity, despite the body being in movement, 
with the hand or voice acting and talking quicker than normal, his 
Heart maintains the same calm rhythm, that of the Heart of Stillness. 
Usually when someone rests or meditates, his mental and cardiac 
frequencies naturally become serene and slow; and when he moves, 
the frequencies intensify. What provokes these frequency variations 
are the alterations to the person’s emotional state, but when the 
person reaches the fifth instance of the mind he acquires the 
emotional state that no longer harbours oscillations and he therefore 
always experiences serene frequencies, in any moment of his life — 
whether periods of rest or of activity. This is the meaning of mind at 
one with the Dao. 

Serenity, however, is not synonymous with apathy. He who 
reaches the fifth stage does not become insensitive, or acquire an 
inexpressive face of someone without emotion. Serenity, in this case, 


refers to the practitioner’s Heart, which no longer alters before any 
stimulus in life. On the Daoist Spiritual Path there is no apathetic 
result, and even a practitioner who accomplishes the Five Instances 
of the Mind will still laugh, have emotions and practise all mundane 
activities. The difference now is that these activities no longer alter 
his interior. This is precisely the characteristic that distinguishes him 
from ordinary people and from other practitioners of meditation who 
have yet to reach the fifth stage. At this point of spiritual 
development, there will only be peace and happiness in his mind. 
So, the practitioner’s mind will be full of contentment and harmony, 
which is why it cannot be perverse or neurotic, or harbour guilt, 
impurity or worries. This peace, attained and fixed by the practitioner 
in his Heart, is what Lao Zi calls full stillness or true inner peace. He 
who reaches this stage accomplishes part of the objective of 
meditation because the final achievement refers to the work of 
alchemy, which proceeds as from this point with the transformation 
of the body, towards Consecration. 


The ‘Seven Stages of the Body’ are: (1) movement flows together 
with time, and in the expression harmony is revealed; (2) chronic 
diseases are dissolved, and body and mind become subtle; (3) 
strains are restored, the Principle is reconquered and vitality is 
recovered; (4) the man reaches one-thousand-year longevity and is 
called an Immortal Man; (5) his matter is transformed into Breath, 
and he is called an Authentic Man; (6) his Breath is transformed into 
Spirit, and he is called a Spiritual Man; and (7) his Spirit is 
transformed and united to the Dao, and he is called a Sublime Man. 


This passage talks about the seven stages of transformation of the 
practitioner’s physical and energetic bodies. The majority of 
meditation schools do not include the achievement of the Seven 
Stages of the Body in their techniques because they tend to 
emphasize, in their teachings, only the transformation of the 
consciousness towards enlightenment. But Daoist schools of 
meditation adopt in their methods and teach their disciples the 
concept that the body needs to accompany the mind, because 


working on both mind and body the practitioner works on his own 
integration. He gradually unites his yang side — the Five Instances of 
the Mind — and his yin side — the Seven Stages of the Body. The 
Seven Stages of the Body are more easily revealed outwardly by the 
practitioner than the Five Instances of the Mind. A discreet person, if 
he wants to hide his mental and emotional activities, can use all 
sorts of artifices to do so, but he will rarely be able to hide the results 
which are shown in his physical and energetic bodies. 

In the first stage, movement flows together with time and 
harmony is revealed in the expression. The practitioner starts to 
reveal to the world, through words and gestures, the first results of 
meditation: he inwardly feels as if he were flowing together with time 
and outwardly manifests the physical, energetic and mental 
equilibrium of one who is gradually attaining inner peace. The energy 
revealed in the physical body becomes more harmonious, and this is 
reflected outwardly: his gestures become more beautiful and natural, 
his walk becomes more gracious and he becomes more balanced 
overall. He tunes into the energy of the time and space, and when he 
goes out he has the impression that he is being taken, instead of 
needing to make an effort to walk. It is as if there were some greater 
power driving his body, and this makes his movements firmer and, at 
the same time, smoother. He starts to feel that his body rhythm is 
following the rhythm of ‘cosmic time’, and thus he acquires the 
intuitive notion of time and space. 

Based on this result, many of the practitioner’s attitudes in 
everyday life start to fall in line with other people and situations. This 
occurs because his movements have started to be guided by the 
cosmic movements and his organic rhythm has been aligned to the 
time of the Universe. In practice, he is no longer late for 
commitments, he starts to open his house door at the exact moment 
when a friend is arriving, and he thinks about someone and that 
person phones — these are some examples of this alignment. It 
means that the person’s energy has begun to flow in the meridians 
and his organism now obeys cosmic time. In the physical body, the 
consequences are shown in the hair, the skin, the glow of the eyes 
and in the practitioner’s bodily and facial expression, which improves 


his appearance and starts to reveal to the world the stage of 
energetic harmony he has attained. Therefore, the first results that 
the master of meditation normally perceives in his disciples are more 
harmonic expressions and movements more in tune with the 
universal time and space. 

In the second stage, chronic diseases are dissolved, and body 
and mind become subtle. The effects are deepened, and if the 
person suffers any ailments, the aroused life force will start to 
dissolve his diseases. The person expunges impurities, eliminating 
all vices and toxins from his body, his pores become cleaner and he 
becomes healthier. Body and mind become subtle, and this means 
that the practitioner increases his bodily and sensorial perception. 
He is now able to perceive details that beforehand escaped his 
observation, to understand situations of everyday life with more 
depth and to feel the energy that circulates in people and the 
environments around him. But along with this increased perception 
he also experiences increased life force. Sensitive people normally 
suffer when they find themselves in environments with unbalanced 
energy because they perceive this imbalance but do not have 
enough energetic force to prevent the approach of perversions. On 
the other hand, he who practises the Daoist Purification of the Heart 
method of meditation correctly and with discipline, as he becomes 
sensitive, also becomes energetically stronger, and this increased 
life force affords him energetic sustenance to ‘emotionally bear’ what 
he sees. One of the advantages that this person develops is 
precisely in relation to this characteristic: he no longer remains in 
disharmonious environments because he acquires the ability to 
remove himself from them without generating any friction, as soon as 
he perceives the imbalance in the place. 

In the third stage, strains are restored, the Principle is 
reconquered and vitality is recovered. Strain is the weakening or 
destruction of a quality, caused by its excessive consumption. 
Strains can happen in the practitioner's mind, physical body and 
energy, and lead to him developing deficiencies and illnesses. They 
arise due to all sorts of causes, such as, for example, malnutrition, 
overworking, behavioural vices, emotional impacts or traumas of life. 


And they are manifested in these same levels, as physical pains, 
pathological alterations of the organism, insomnia, nightmares and 
hallucinations. These are the strains restored in the third stage of the 
body, as a result of the disciplined practice of meditation. Principle is 
the ancestral energy that the human being receives from his parents 
upon fecundation and accompanies him until the end of his life. 
Reconquered Principle is the ancestral energy that is now preserved 
due to the high energetic quality that the practitioner acquires and 
directs towards his everyday life and his spiritual practices. And 
finally, recovered vitality, as an expression of a person’s life force, is 
his improved physical, energetic and mental state of health. In the 
third stage of the body, therefore, the practitioner gradually recovers 
the plenitude of his mental, physical and energetic capacity and of 
his ancestral energy. He gradually rejuvenates his physical and 
energetic bodies, and from this result enters the phases of 
extraordinary phenomena, when meditation starts to be considered 
as a pure mystical experience. 

In the fourth stage, man reaches a longevity of one thousand 
years, and is called an Immortal Man. From the fourth stage onwards 
the text starts to deal directly with Daoist alchemy, a Path that the 
practitioner follows towards recovering his divine essence. If at the 
start of the process he has vices and limitations and lives in a world 
which also has its own vices and limitations, the course towards the 
Dao starts at the precise moment at which he becomes aware of the 
role that his ego plays in his life and of the reality in which this ego is 
located before the world — and adopts, there and then, the method of 
meditation which will lead him to the greater objective of 
transcending that ego. During the journey, as well as undergoing the 
transformations of the consciousness (Five Instances of the Mind), 
he also undergoes the transformations of his physical and energetic 
bodies (Seven Stages of the Body). First, he rejuvenates, and as 
from the fourth stage his body continues to retrocede. Despite the 
advance of his chronological age of physical matter, he reaches a 
phase which could correspond to the year zero of his age, to the 
moment of his birth. When he reaches the zero point of age, the 
alchemist remains stable: he stops the process of rejuvenation and 


no longer experiences ageing. At this point the person attains 
immortality. That is why Master St Ma says that the person attains 
the longevity of one thousand years and can be called an Immortal 
Man. 

In the fifth stage, his matter is transformed into Breath, and he is 
called an Authentic Man. Continuing with the practice of meditation, 
the alchemist transforms his physical body into energy and is then 
called an Authentic Man. The concept of the Path of Return, within 
alchemy, refers to the alchemist learning how to transmute his 
material body into energetic body and then his energetic body into 
spiritual body. In the ordinary person, the consciousness acts in 
relation to his energy and the energy acts in relation to the material 
body, but at the fifth stage of the body, the transmutation occurs 
when the material body, composed of vital fluids and essences, is 
‘dissolved’ and heightens its level, being transformed into energy. So 
it now occupies a more subtle degree, of Breath. This is the meaning 
of ‘matter transformed into Breath’, the stage at which the Immortal 
Man starts to be called Authentic Man and acquires what alchemy 
calls the Body of Energy. 

He who attains this level is no longer limited by physical matter. 
He now has only the energetic body and Spirit, despite maintaining 
the appearance of the physical body to continue to relate with the 
world. If 70 per cent of the human body is formed by fluids and the 
other 30 per cent by solid matter, in transmutation the liquids and 
solids begin a process of evaporation and sublimation and are all 
converted into subtle energy. Therefore, the further an alchemist 
advances in his practice, the less liquid and physical matters and the 
more vital Breath he will have. Reaching this stage means acquiring 
the capacity to physically dematerialize because the person has only 
consciousness and energy. It is as if a person could be sat beside 
others and from one moment to the next could be transformed into a 
cloud. Physical death ceases to exist; he will no longer undergo this 
process because when his physical body was transformed into 
energy he ceased to have matter. This is the transmutation of solid 
into gas, and this is different from the practitioner who has not yet 
reached this fifth stage and does not have autonomy over his 


physical body. Such a person will still have to physically die to be 
freed from the material body. 

The Authentic Man also has the capacity to condense energetic 
matter. Thus, he can transmute his physical matter into energetic 
matter and then transmute energetic matter back into physical 
matter. He is capable of materializing and dematerializing in 
accordance with his will because he is able to live between the 
energetic and material state. When he wants to establish contact 
with the world, he becomes material, and when he does not want to, 
he transmutes into energy. This stage of alchemy is considered very 
advanced, and is attained by Daoist masters of an extremely high 
level, such as Master Lu Zu, for example, who wrote the holy text 
The Secret of the Golden Flower (Tai Yi Jin Hua Zong Zhi). These 
great and enlightened Daoist masters did not undergo the process of 
death when they understood that the time had come to leave the 
world, because they simply dematerialized. 

In the sixth stage, his Breath is transformed into Spirit: he is 
called a Spiritual Man. The alchemist maintains his practice and 
goes up another level. Now he manages to transmute the Breath into 
Spirit and is called a Spiritual Man. After the fifth stage, in which he 
is transformed into a subtle body and a consciousness, the alchemist 
will still need to practise meditation of alchemy to transmute his 
energetic body into a spiritual body. He who reaches this stage 
acquires the Body of Light and will be wherever there is light. But as 
light merges with light, ordinary people cannot see his presence. As 
happens with the fifth-stage alchemist, the Spiritual Man or Being of 
Light is also capable of materializing and dematerializing, but in the 
sixth stage his power is more extensive. So he can condense 
himself, taking the form of matter; he can transform into pure energy; 
or he can remain as light, according to his will. His body can arise 
before the world as physical matter, be manifest as energy, or simply 
not show itself and not appear. The Spiritual Man acquires this 
power because he acquires full control over each molecule, each 
atom and each subatomic particle of life. 

In the seventh stage, his Spirit is transformed and united to the 
Dao: he is called a Sublime Man. The alchemist finally accomplishes 


his objective: he attains the stage of Possessing the Dao and now 
exists as a Sublime Man, who is at one with the Path. He attains 
Consecration and is also called a Holy Man. He no longer has his 
own identity as he merges with the Dao. Whereas the Spiritual Man, 
in the sixth stage, can only move in a space made of immense light 
so as not to be noticed by ordinary people, the seventh stage, of 
union with the Absolute, dissolves the final limit of the alchemist 
because he is now light and non-light at the same time. As from this 
attainment, the Sublime Man will now be in all times and all places, 
as the Dao, with which he has merged. 


The power of the consciousness will shine brighter and brighter, as 
each stage is reached, but only upon Conquering the Dao will 
intelligence reach perfection. An apprentice, in spite of many years 
of meditation, if unable to go through the ‘Five Instances’ and ‘Seven 
Stages’ of the mind and of the body, with the advance of his age and 
the pollution of his body, will even retrogress and perish. Even if he 
glorifies himself, claiming his conquest of the Dao or his extensive 
understanding of the theory, in reality he does not yet possess 
anything. These men we call the ‘mistaken’. 


Consciousness which shines is the consciousness which expands in 
line with the progress in the practice, and shines the lucidity attained 
out to the world. Conquering the Dao is reaching the fifth instance of 
the mind and the seventh stage of the body. Perfection of 
intelligence means the consciousness that has merged with the Dao. 
The advance of age and pollution of the body symbolize reaching the 
decline in the person’s physical, mental and energetic health. And 
retrogressing and perishing means losing the results of progress on 
the Path, conquered through the practice of meditation throughout 
life, and experiencing death of the physical body. This means failing 
to reach full attainment and to be free of the Cycle of Transmigration. 

The passage talks of the apprentice of Daoist meditation who 
does not go through the Five Instances or the Seven Stages, but 
glorifies himself, claiming to have conquered the Dao and to have 
acquired unlimited knowledge about Daoist theory. These are people 


who, due to the advance of age and pollution of the body, retrogress 
and perish, despite their many years of meditation. Self-glorification 
and self-propaganda demonstrate that the apprentice has still not 
obtained the understanding and knowledge he boasts. He who 
follows the Path with dedication and sincerity does not glorify himself 
or boast about his conquests, because he is aware that there will 
always be many teachings to learn. He who concludes his course in 
life straying from the Path is considered to be someone who has still 
not acquired anything. These people are called mistaken by Master 
Sit Ma because they deceive themselves when they take their 
supposed command of theoretical knowledge to be the true 
attainment of the Dao. 


GLOSSARY 


Traditional | Characters |Meaning in Other information 
Chinese _ |in Pin Yin 


ideogram 
Wu Ji Dao inthe latent |Category of Daoist 
state, before theology. Dimension 
manifestation. where divinities of the 
highest level of spiritual 
attainment are 
represented. 

Kong Fd Zi |(proper name) Chinese sage (551-— 
479 BcE), author of 
several classics and 
creator of 
Confucianism. 


Also known as 
Dao, meaning Path 
or Way 


Dao Dé Also known as Tao |Book written by Lao Zi, 
Jing Te Ching, mean considered sacred for 
the Book of the its teachings. 
Path and Virtue 


Dao Qi Breath of Dao Called the Splendid 
Breath by Daoist 
masters. 


Dao Jiao |Daoism Mystical and 
philosophical tradition 
with the objective of 
attaining the Dao, as 
the Absolute. 





Canon Scriptures composed of roughly 
1500 texts written by 
Daoist Sages, mostly 
from Ancient China. 


Daoist I) y Fifi |Gao Gong |Title of priesthood |Denotes elevated 
High Priest spiritual degree in the 
Daoist tradition. 


Daoist Dao Shi Servant of the An ordainer dedicated 
Priest Dao. Religious to Service to the Path. 
member ordained _ |In the ordainment ritual 
by the Law he makes a solemn 
Masters in Daoist |vow to be devoted to 
temples, through _ |restoring the Path and 
specific rituals for |Virtue, practising holy 
this purpose. In rites, divulging Daoism 
Brazil three groups |and teaching the Path. 
of priests were 
ordained by the 
Unitary Orthodox 
Order: the first in 
Taiwan, by local 
masters, and two 
in Rio de Janeiro, 
by Master Wu Jyh 
Cherng. 





Daoism and laymen 
interested in studying 
Daoist philosophy. 


Fu XT { (proper name) Chinese sage, 
considered the creator 
of the Yi Jing. 


ie y 
ia 
Daoist Pee A Religious The Daoist Society of 
Society of | @ association that Brazil maintains 
Brazil — aims to worship spiritual activities in 
Unitary Daoist divinities, religious temples and 
Orthodox contribute to offers the public 
Order spiritual teachings of Daoist 
development of the |philosophy and arts at 
individual and its premises in Rio de 
spread the Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
teachings of The spiritual practices, 
Orthodox Daoism __|lectures and courses 
are open to followers of 
RB 





Gong Bi | HEHE Gong Bi Jade gemstone In Ancient China, the 
Emperor offered this 
gem to the noblemen. 


Daoist Patriarch of 
Teaching. Lived in first 
century CE and 
systematized the 
Daoist lessons of his 
time. 








Essence, Breath, |Components that form 
Spirit and Nature —|and condition the lives 
of humans. 


Lao Zi Also known as Lao |Sublime Patriarch of 
Tzé, meaning Old |the Daoist Path, or Old 
Lord Lao Patriarch of the Path. 
Lived in the twelfth 
century BCE and 
transmitted teachings 
of the Path. 


Temple of the The temple occupies 

Treasure of the the premises of the 

Spirit Daoist Society of Brazil 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
For more information 
visit: 
www.taoismo.org.br. 


Ma Hé Ma Hé (proper name) The author’s 
Yang Me) meditation master. 


Master Li | 448 (proper name) Daoist Alchemist 

Zu Master (born 798 cE), 
author of the book The 
Secret of the Golden 
Flower. 


Milky Way |#&yay, s¥: |Yin Hé The galaxy where |Two names for the 
in Hé the planet Earth is |Milky Way, used as 
synonyms. 








Literal translation: |Written by Zhuang Zi, it 

Book of the South is one of the three 

Flower books that compose 
the Three Works of the 








Han Yu Pin |Romanization of 
Chinese 
characters 


Posterior Hou Tian Manifest world, as 
Heaven multiplicity. 


Primordial |i Hun Tun = |State which 

Chaos precedes entering 
or returning to the 
Anterior Heaven 
(Wu Ji) 





— 


San Xuan San Xuan |Three Works of the 
Mystery 


Si Ma A) Ky 7K A |STMa (proper name) 
Chéng Chéng 
Zhen Zhén 


Mystery, the basis of 
the Daoist school. 


Transliteration system 
of Chinese characters 
into the Latin alphabet, 
to provide a 
mechanism for their 
pronunciation. 


Category of Daoist 
theology. Dimension 
where the multiplicity of 
manifest beings is 
represented. 


State of high spiritual 
level, attained within 
meditation. 
Corresponds to the 
subtle interval between 
the Posterior Heaven 
(Tai Ji) and the 
Anterior Heaven (Wu 
Ji). 

Spherical object of 
Ancient China which 
supposedly gave origin 
to knowledge of the 
theory of yin and yang. 


Set of three works 
which are the basis of 
Daoist studies, 
symbolized by the 
image of a tree: the 
root is the Yi Jing; the 
trunk is the Dao Dé 
Jing; and the flower is 
the Nan Hua Jing. 


Daoist Patriarch (647-— 
735 ce) of the Tang 
Dynasty (618-907 cE), 
author of Discourse on 
Sitting and Forgetting 
(Zu6 Wang Lun) 





presented in Part II of 
this book. 


Tai Chi Ahk 48 Tai Ji Quan |Chinese martial art | Through basically 

Chuan energy-level exercises, 
this bodily expression 
and martial art of 
Daoist origin is 
founded on the 
concepts and 
techniques of Daoist 
Internal Alchemy and 
aims to lead the 
practitioner to the Path 
of Integration of his 
being with his spiritual 
essence, in order to 
attain united and 
infinite consciousness 
and state of life. 


Temple of Sublime |The temple occupies 

Transparency the premises of the 
Daoist Society of Brazil 
in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 
For more information 
visit: 
www.taoismo.org.br. 


Tr hi Manifest world, as |Category of Daoist 
oneness theology, the manifest 
dimension of the 
Anterior Heaven (Wu 
Ji). Represents the 
most perfect union of 
yin and yang, without 





stains. 
Tai Shang |A_% # |Tai Shang |Sublime Higher Daoist divinity of the 
Lao Jun Lao Jun Honourable Lord {Anterior Heaven, who 


extended to give the 
Primordial Breath to 
the Immortal Lao Zi, 
Sublime Patriarch of 
the Daoist Path, who 
was manifested as a 


World 
Central 
Committee 
of Daoism 


Yi Jing 
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Yi Jing 


human being in the 
twelfth century CE. 


The Secret of the |Classic book of 

Golden Flower alchemy, written by the 
Daoist master Lt Zi 
(born 798 cE). Inspired 
numerous oriental and 
western books about 
meditation and 
alchemy. 


International The Committee’s 
organization in headquarters are 
charge of Daoism _|based in Taiwan. 


The author’s father and 
first master. 


Represents the action 
of non-action, or non- 
intentional action. 


The Scripture of — |Treatise written by Yin 

Western Ascension |Xi, a disciple of Lao Zi, 
to explain the meaning 
of the words and 
concepts in the Dao Dé 
Jing. 


a |Purification of the |Method of Daoist 


Heart Method meditation, taught in 
this book. 


Daoism. Lived in the 
eighteenth century BCE. 
He was the mentor and 
organizer of the 
ancestral Daoist 
teachings. 





Book of Changes __|Ancient classical 
Daoist text. Among 


other theories it reveals 
the theory of yin and 


yang. 


Yin and Words also known |Two complementary, 
Yang as Yin and Yang, __|non-exclusive poles. 
meaning the 
positive and 
negative poles 


Yin Xi (proper name) A disciple of Lao Zi, to 
whom the Dao Dé Jing 
was dictated. Yin Xi 
was the last person to 
see the Patriarch of the 
Daoist Path alive 
before he set off on his 
journey to the Gobi 
Desert. 





King of Jade, 


In the hierarchy of 


Daoist divinity Daoist divinities, he 
occupies the highest 
level of governors of 
the manifest world. He 


is considered the 
Supreme Governor of 
the Tai Ji or Posterior 
Heaven. 


#FA Yu Mén proper name Former border 
between China and the 
Gobi Desert, the last 
passage of Lao Zi, 
when he headed to the 
West. 























Zuo Wang _ {Discourse on 
J Sitting and 


( ) 
pele bg Zhang Dao |(proper name) Name of the Heavenly 
Ling Master. 
it ) 


Zhuang Zi |(proper name Daoist philosopher 
(~369-—286 BCE), 
whose name is 
divulged as Chuang Zi, 
Chuang Tzu or Chuang 
Tzé. 





Book of the Daoist 
Canon, written by 


Forgetting Master ST Ma Chéng 
Zhén. Presented in 
Part Il of this book. 





